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Her mas and Judaism 


L. W. Babnabd, Winchester 


The question of the relationship of the Shepherd of Hermas 
to Judaism presents difficult problems to the investigator. In a 
work consisting of visions and which abounds in allusive re¬ 
ferences and allegories we should not expect, and indeed do not 
find, any direct quotations from the O. T. The only explicit quo¬ 
tation in the whole book is from the lost apocryphal book of 
EUdad and Modat (Vis. II 3) which is classed among the apo¬ 
crypha in the Athanasian Synopsis and in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus but is not now extant. In his disuse of the O. T. Her¬ 
mas differs fit)m his near contemporaries Clement of Rome and 
the writer of Barnabas whose Epistles are steeped in the language 
of the LXX and refiect a Jewish background. It seems probable 
that Clement, Bishop of Rome, came of Jewish stock and that 
the author of Barnabas was a converted Rabbi or Magid who 
brought into the Church the exegetical methods, and parti¬ 
cularly the Rabbinical Midrashim, of the synagogue. The Shep¬ 
herd refiects a different background. Hermas is not an exegete 
concerned to demonstrate the fulfilment of the O. T. in the N. T. 
but a Christian prophet who, knowing the ‘freedom of spirit’, 
was concerned to grapple with fundamental moral problems 
which were troubling the Roman Church - in particular the 
questions of post-baptismal sin and the danger of close contact 
with pagan social infiuences. Hermas is not interested in Ju¬ 
daism as such. The Jewish nation and its privileges are never 
mentioned; neither is there anything about the distinction be¬ 
tween Jew and Grentile - indeed an uninitiated reader of the Shep¬ 
herd would not discover that the Jewish nation had ever existed. 
Michael is the guardian angel, not of the Jews, but of the Church. 
The twelve tribes refer not to the tribes of Israel, nor to the 
Apostles, but to the division of the human race into twelve 
nations (Sim. IX 17). Hermas recognises no ceremonial washings, 
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as in Judaism, and his work is singularly free from formalism 
and rigorism. Christian baptism alone is the rite which is essen¬ 
tial but this had no antecedent in Jewish circumcision. Such 
then is the comparative neglect of Jewish institutions and tra¬ 
ditions. 

Caution is however needed before we conclude that Hermas 
is anti-Jewish. The contacts, short of direct quotation, which 
the book shows with the Epistle of James, one of the most ‘Je¬ 
wish’ writings in the N. T., have been frequently noticed More¬ 
over the argument from silence in regard to Jewish sources is 
always a precarious one and the more so in the case of a Christian 
prophet possessed of the visionary faculty. Hermas was dealing 
with practical problems of Church life 2 rather than with doctrinal 
niceties and so the question of the fulfilment of the O. T. in the 
coming of Christ did not come within his purview. 

There are, I believe, indications in the Shepherd that Hermas 
was acquainted with Jewish teaching and traditions not found 
in the N. T. or in early Christian literature - an interesting 
indication of the persistence of Jewish infiuence in the Church 
of the late first and early second centuries. Most of this teaching 
occurs in the Mandates and in the first five Similitudes that follow 
which, in their present form, appear as a Christianised version 
of the 0. T. moral code. In this part of Hermas’ work very few 
personal or family references, or precise indications of time or 
place occur, in comparison with Vis. I-IV. The writer is now 
drawing on a body of earlier teaching which had come down 
from the Jewish origins of the Church. We shall select just a few 
examples of this Jewish background: 

a) The emphasis on Trvih 

In Mand. Ill 1-2 the Shepherd says to Hermas: 

“Love truth: and let all truth proceed from your mouth, that 
the spirit which God has made to dwell in this fiesh may be found 
true by all men, and the Lord who dwells in you shall thus be 
glorified, for the Lord is true in every word and with him there 

^ Whole sections are framed with a recollection of St. James’ Epistle: e. g.. 
Vis. m 9; Mand. IE, IX, XI; Sim. V 4. Cf. also Mand. XII 6,6, James 4, 7. 
12; Sim. VUI 6, James 2, 7. 

2 The best type of visionary and mystic is often an eminently practical 
person, e. g. Evelyn Underhill. 
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is no lie. They therefore who lie set the Lord at nought, and be¬ 
come defrauders of the Lord, not restoring to him the deposit 
which they received. For they received from him a spirit free 
from lies. If they return this as a lying spirit, they have defiled 
the commandment of the Lord and have robbed him”. 

Hermas is convicted by this revelation and weeps because he 
has “never yet in his life spoken a true word” - a note of false 
humility. He is then told that he ought to have walked in truth 
as Grod’s servant, that an evil conscience ought not to dwell with 
the spirit of truth; from henceforth he is to keep the whole truth 
that he may obtain life for himself. 

This teaching is different from that found in the Fourth Gospel 
where ‘the truth* is the Christian revelation brought by and 
revealed in Jesus (Jn. 1,17; 14,6). For St. John there is no truth 
or love of truth apart from the Incarnate Son. In the Mandates, 
on the other hand, there is no mention of Jesus. Neither is loving 
and speaking the truth mentioned in the O. T. decalogue although 
it is implied in the negative command not to bear false witness 
against one’s neighbour. Moreover in the early Christian lists of 
virtues and vices found in the “Two Ways” in Did. I-V and 
Bam. XVIII-XX, there is no mention of ‘truth’ among the 
precepts there listed, which appear to be based on earlier Jewish 
Christian or Jewish catechetical teaching. However in Jewish 
tradition there are many examples of the ‘truth’ being identified 
directly with the torah (the law) engraven on the heart and in 
the Qumran Manual of Discipline III 13-IV 26, which appears to 
be a sermon accompanying the reading of the torah by the 
priests of the sect, we have a close parallel to this section of the 
Shepherd. We are told that God appointed Two Spirits - the 
spirits of truth and error. The origin of truth lies in the Abode of 
Light and that of error in the realm of darkness. These two spirits 
struggle for possession of the heart of man; “an abomination to 
truth are deeds of error, and an abomination to error are all ways 
of truth. And contentious jealousy is on all their judgements, for 
they do not walk together.” While Hermas’ theology does not 
have the dualistic emphasis of the Qumran sect there is neverthe¬ 
less a correspondence between the earlier Jewish teaching and his 
idea of the ‘truth’ as being due to the activity of the Spirit of 

1 In Samaritan *the Verity’ (Qushtah) is a common term for the Law and 
in Mandaean thought truth (Kushta) is virtually mystic revelation. See 
T. H. Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect, p. 306. 
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truth within the human heart. There is an inwardness and a 
mystical side to Hermas’ teaching which is similar to that found 
at Qumran; it is different from the more external and legalistic 
form which Jewish and Jewish Christian teaching later took in the 
“Two Ways”. This we will now consider. 


b) The Tvx) Angels and the Two Ways or Paths 

The metaphor of two ways of life, or two paths, which men 
can choose to follow, is a familiar one in Classical Literature where 
it can be traced in the “antitheses” of Heraclitus, in Hesiod, 
Theognis and Xenophon; in the O. T. it is found in Deut. 11,26 
seq., 30,15-19; Jer. 21,8; and inPs. 1. This metaphor was taken 
up by Our Lord in his famous saying recorded in Mt. 7,13—14: 
“Enter ye in by the narrow gate: for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many be they that 
enter in thereby. For narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it”. In this 
teaching the emphasis is on the outward following of the straight 
and narrow foth, the way of life or light, and the avoidance of the 
opposite path. There is a similar emphasis in Mand. VI 2: “For 
that which is righteous has a straight path, but that which is 
unrighteous a crooked path. But do you walk in the straight path, 
but leave the crooked path alone”. This could easily be taken as 
another version of the familiar verba Christi; cf. also Jn. 11,9-10. 
But in Mand. VI 2,1. seq. Hermas introduces the conception of 
two angels with men, one of righteousness and one of wickedness, 
who dwell in men’s hearts causing good and evil dispositions. 
In reply to the Angel of Repentance Hermas says: 

“How then, sir, said I, shall I know their workings, because 
both angels dwell with me ? Listen, said he, and understand them. 
The Angel of righteousness is delicate and modest and meek and 
gentle. When, then, he comes into your heart he at once speaks 
with you of righteousness, of purity, of reverence, of self control, 
of every righteous deed, and of all glorious virtues. When all 
these things come into your heart, know that the angel of 
righteousness is with you.” 

Then follows a list of the dispositions caused by the presence of 
the angel of wickedness; ill temper (was this one of Hermas’ 
failings - he often mentions it ?), bitterness, desire of many deeds. 
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over eating and drinking, desire for women, covetousness, haugh¬ 
tiness and pride. Hermas is then commanded “to follow the 
angel of righteousness, but to keep away from the angel of 
wickedness” (Hand. VI 2,9) 

This conception of the Two Angels or Impulses, one good, one 
evil (also found in Mand. XII 1), finds an exact parallel in the 
Rabbinic yeizer ha-tob and yetzer ha-ra mentioned in many 
Jewish writings (e. g. Ecclus. 16,11-14; IV. Ezra 3,21; 4,30 seq.; 
Test. Asher I 6). The general view among the Rabbis was that 
the sphere where the struggle for mastery between good and evil 
impulses occurred was the heart which stood for the volitional 
and intellectual elements in man. It was a man’s vrill and mind 
which the evil impulse attacked urging him to all kinds of sin. The 
chief means of protection against this impulse was the study of 
the torah. Thus “In the school of R. Ishmael it was taught: If 
this abomination meets you, drag it to the House of Study; if 
it is hard as stone it will be crushed: if it is hard as iron, it will be 
broken in pieces” (Ber Kidd. 30. b). There can be little doubt 
that behind the “Two Angels” and “Two Desires” of Hermas is 
much earlier Jewish teaching. The discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls has confirmed this for, as we have already mentioned, in 
Manual Discpl. Ill 13. — TV 26 two Spirits are described as strugg¬ 
ling for possession of men’s hearts and the lists of virtues and 
vices (the latter perhaps based on the Vidui of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment) associated vrith the Two Spirits bears a general resem¬ 
blance to Hermas’ lists - indeed almost all the virtues and vices he 
mentioned can be paralleled at Qumran. 

A further confirmation of Hermas’ Jewish background is 
provided by his frequent use of the word “double-mindedness” in 
connexion with that disunity of the heart which renders a man 
vulnerable to the assaults of temptation (Vis. II 2,4; III 7,1; 
Mand. X 1,2; 2,4). It is double-mindedness which causes men to 
forsake the true way and those who do so are following evil 
desires. Behind Hermas’ use of this word lies the famiUar 
Rabbinic teaching of the two yetzarim or impulses alreadj^ 
mentioned. 

What is interesting is the presence of Jewish traditions and 
ways of thought in the Church of Rome in the late first and early 
second centuries. Judaism had a far greater infiuence on the 
developing thought of the early Church than is often realised - 
even on writers who show no great interest in Judaism. AsPere 

2 Cross, Studla PatrisUca VIII 
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Dani^lou has said, much of the theology of the early Church came 
out of a late Jewish environment. 


c) The Emphasis on Jewish Monotheism and the Fear of Ood 

Mand 11-2 reads: “First of all believe that God is one, ‘who 
made all things and perfected them, and made all things to be 
out of that which was not’, and contains all things, and is himself 
alone uncontained. Believe then in him, and fear him, and in 
your fear be continent. Keep these things, and you shall cast 
away from yourself all wickedness, and shall put on every virtue 
of righteousness, and shall live to God, if you keep his command¬ 
ment.” 

It is significant that in this introductory Mandate there is no 
command to love God, no mention of the Trinity, as might be 
expected in a Christian work which nowhere directly quotes the 
O. T., but rather a free expansion of the Decalogue’s “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me”. The mention of the creation 
ex nihilo appears to be based on II Macc. 7,28 and Wisd. 1,14. 

The command to believe and fear the One God is characteristi¬ 
cally Jewish and is re-iterated throughout the Mandates. Indeed 
a whole Mandate (VII) is devoted to this commandment. . . 
“the fear of the Lord is mighty and great and glorious”. Hermas 
even states that people with “might” or “power” gain the fear of 
the Lord (Mand. VII 2). Nowhere does love or meekness balance 
fear as in the N. T. writings. In this Hermas is at one with the 
O. T. and Jewish tradition (cf. Ps. 111,10; Ecclus. 40,26; Pirqe 
Aboth III 13). 


d) Life 

The Shepherd many times states that those who keep the 
commandments will “live unto God” - a theme constantly re¬ 
iterated throughout the work. Indeed almost every Mandate ends 
with this phrase. There is nothing in the book to connect this 
“living with God” with the work of Christ as in the Johannine 
literature. Hermas never states that this life is the gift of God 
mediated through Jesus Christ. It would seem that he is here draw¬ 
ing on a Jewish background of thought. Thus Prov. 8,36 says 
of the Divine Wisdom: “Whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall 
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obtain favour of the Lord”. In Judaism the torah was the supreme 
means of life for men; so Ecclus. 17,11: “He added unto them 
knowledge, and gave them a law of life for a heritage”. “The more 
a man studies and obeys the commands of the torah the more life 
he has” (saying ascribed to Hillel). “As oil is life for the world, 
so also are words of torah life for the world” (Deut. R. 7,3). It is 
true that the idea of life is also found in Hellenistic religious and 
philosophical thought - indeed a fundamental principle of 
Gnostic thought is that only the bestowal of knowledge can give 
life. But in Hellenistic thought life is not obtained through the 
keeping of God’s commandments as is constantly stated by 
Hermas. It therefore seems probable that his emphasis on ‘life’ 
and ‘living unto God’ comes from his familiarity with Jewish 
ways of thought. 

e) The Holy Spirit represented by Virgins 

Hermas, as a Christian prophet, emphasises the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Nevertheless there are indications of Jewish in¬ 
fluence at work in the way he depicts the Third Person of the 
Trinity. The Hebrew for Spirit being feminine the Spirit was 
sometimes represented symbolically as a woman. Hermas goes 
further and resolves the one woman into seven in Vis. Ill and 
into twelve Virgins in Sim. IX. These by their plurality represent 
the distributions of the Holy Ghost although their oneness and 
significance are carefully indicated by the expression, “clothed in 
the Holy Spirit of these Virgins” (Sim. IX 24,2). 


2* 
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Les trois auteurs du Pasteur d^Hermas 


S. Gist, Strasbourg 


Peut- 6 tre certains d’entre vous, en lisant sur le programme que 
je vous parlerais des trois auteurs du Pasteur d*Hermas, ou, ce 
qui revient au m 6 me, d^Hermas et des PasteurSy m’auront 
soup 9 onn 6 d’hypercritique et d’iconoclasme! 

Le processus que j’ai suivi, et qu’il m’4tait difficile de ne pas 
suivre, est pourtant des plus simples . . . Certes, ce ne m’est pas, 
comme au Valmajour d’Alphonse Daudet, «venu de nuit en 
^outant chanter le rossignoU! Mais Tidte de cette tripartition 
s’est progressivement impos^e k moi, au lendemain de la com¬ 
munication que j’avais faite ici-m 6 me, en 1959, sur VApocalypse 
d'Hernias et la pinitence ^ 

Je vous dirai comment cette hypothfese s’est d’abord pr4sent6e, 
puis j’entrerai au coeur de mon sujet, et je vous exposerai la 
m^thode que j’ai suivie, les r^sultats auxquels je crois fetre par¬ 
venu, enfin les perspectives que ceux-ci me semblent ouvrir 
pom* une meilleure connaissance du lie sifecle chr^tien. 

En lisant le livre trfes estimable que M. Robert Joly a donne k 
la collection des Sources Chr&iennes sur le Pasteur d'Hernias et la 
fort bonne Edition de Miss Molly Whittaker, j’avais acquis la 
conviction (je Tai toujoms) que Ton ne pouvait prSter k Hermas 
Vid6e d’une penitence unique (je veux dire d’un pardon qui ne 
pourrait 5tre r^it^r^, sinon par Dieu, du moins par TEglise), sans 
mettre Tauteur en contradiction avec lui-m5me; et qu’un bon 
nombre des expressions sur lesquelles se fonde cette th^orie, 
s’expliquent simplement par la proximity oil Tauteur se croit 
fetre des derniers temps. 

En poursuivant mon enquete, je dus constater que les vis 6 es 
eschatologiques d’Hermas, pour autant qu’Hermas est Tauteur de 
Tensemble duPa^^eitr qui porte son nom, n’^taient pas identiques... 


^ Studia Patristica III, T. U., 78, Berlin, 1961, p. 214—218. 
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Mais avant d’aUer plus avant dans cet expose, peut-^tre n’est-il 
pas inutile de rappeler briivement comment se prAsente, dans nos 
^tions, le Pasteur d'Hermas'i 

II comprend, vous le savez, cinq Visions, douze Prdceptes et dix 
Paraboles ou Similitudes, 

Les Visions ont pour b6n4ficiaire un certain Her mas qui nous 
parle volontiers de lui, de sa famille, de ses ^tats d’ame: k plusieurs 
reprises, une femme ag^e lui est apparue qui lui a adress^ des 
reproches, des avertissements, mais aussi des encouragements. 
H finira par apprendre que cette femme n’est autre que I’Eglise; 
c’est au nom de celle-ci qu’il transmettra un appel pressant k la 
p4nitence, appel qui, destine d’abord k lui-m6me et aux siens, 
s’4tendra finalement k toute la communaut^ chr^tienne. 

A partir de la Ve Vision (je passe en effet sur la IVe qui est un 
complement destine k souligner le caractere eschatologique des 
Visions precedentes), TEglise est relayee dans son role d’inter- 
mediaire divin par un Pasteur qui dispensers ses propres enseigne- 
ments dans les Priceptes et Paraboles que nous savons. 

Lee Priceples sont k la fois une enumeration des devoirs comme 
est le decalogue, et un ensemble d’instructions qui constituent 
une sorte de traite de morale theorique et pratique. Ainsi le 
premier Pricepte a-t-il pour objet la foi monotheiste et les con¬ 
sequences qui en decoulent: Avant tout, crois qu’il n’y a qu’un 
Dieu qui a tout cree . . .; crains-le et tu rejetteras tout mal; tu 
revStiras toute vertu de justice. Le deuxifeme prone la simplicite 
d’ame par laquelle on pratique sans detour justice et charite 
envers le prochain. Puis viennent des Priceptes sur la sincerite et 
I’amour de la verite, la chastete dans le manage, la patience, et, 
apr^s un retour sur la foi, la crainte de Dieu et la maitrise de soi, 
des mises en garde centre le partage de Tame, la tristesse, Ten- 
seignement des faux prophetes, et tout mauvais desir. 

Mais les Prdceptes sont autre chose encore; car, k propos de la plu- 
part d’entre eux, le Pasteur donne des explications, r^pond aux 
questions de son disciple, r6sout des cas de conscience, entre dans 
des considerations qui n’ont parfois qu’un rapport assez lointain 
avec le Pricepte lui-mSme qui en est Toccasion. On a plutot 
rimpression d’une par^nfese telle qu’elle pouvait se pratiquer dans 
les synagogues ou devant les premieres assembiees chretiennes. 

Quant aux Paraboles, elles sont, comme le mot Tindique, des 
allegories qui servent de cadre k des exhortations: exhortations 
au detachement, k la charite envers le prochain, k la penitence . . . 
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YoUk done comment se pr4sente le Pasteur; mais vous verrez 
que la critique interne nous orientera vers un tout autre clivage. 

Je vous disais en effet que les vis^es eschatologiques (ce fut ma 
premifere constatation dans ce genre de recherche) n*4taient pas 
identiquement les mdmes dans les difF6rentes parties du Pasteur. 

Dans les Visions, la fin des temps est proche; et d6]k une limite 
est fix4e k partir de laquelle les fidfeles qui tomberaient dans le 
p6ch4 ne pourraient plus faire leur salut, tandis que, pour les 
gentils, la penitence reste possible jusqu’au dernier jour. 

Dans les Prdeeptes et la plupart des Paraboles, la perspective 
de ce dernier jour s’estompe devant «la preoccupation de tracer 
des rfegles de vie pratiques en tons temps» (Je cite ici le P. d’Alfes 
qui, dans son ^dit de CaUiste, aux pages 82-83, a fort bien note 
cette difference). 

Dans la IXe Parabole toutefois, s’il n’est pas plus question que 
dans les autres d’une limite, ni m^me d’une fin immediatement 
attendue, le retard de la parousie s’explique par une pause qui a 
ete menagee au cours de la construction de la tour, non seulement 
pour que le Maitre inspecte le travail, mais pour que les pecheurs 
aient le temps de se repentir (91,2). 

La fin du monde, d’imminente qu’elle etait dans les Visions, 
est devenue lointaine dans les Pricejutes; elle est seulement re- 
tard^e dans la IXe Parabole. 


I. La m&hode 

En elles*mdmes, ces differences seraient susceptibles de toutes 
sortes d’explications, car le Pasteur est complexe k plus d’un 
titre: qu’il soit ou non compost de plusieurs Merits, il est fait en 
partie de r^emplois . . . 

Mais une fois ma recherche ainsi amorcee, je n’ai pas tard4 k 
constater Texistence de sutures maladroites et de justifications 
inconsistantes qui se rencontrent precisement entre les quatre 
premieres Visions et les Prdeeptes, avant et apres la IXe Parabole. 

Cette constatation est, je crois, de grande importance. Nom- 
breux ont 6t4 depuis un si^cle les chercheurs et les savants qui ont 
essay6 de percer Tenigme du Pasteur d'Hermas. II parait telle- 
ment 6vident que le Pasteur n’est pas une oeuvre jaillie d’un seul 
jet! Or, si les tentatives ant^rieures (je songe specialement k 
celles d’Hilgenfeld, de Spitta, de Grosse-Brauckmann, pour n’en 
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citer que quelques unes) n’ont pas eu le succte qu’en esp^raient 
leurs auteurs, c’est, je pense, qu’ils ont trop ndglig^ de faire une 
juste discrimination entre les indices de simples r^emplois ou 
remaniements de moindre importance, et d’autres qui t^moignent 
d'interpolations ou de v4ritables falsifications. Vous pensez bien 
qu’il est plus int4ressant de suivre la piste d’un faussaire, quand 
on a eu la chance de la dueler, que de relever les arrangements 
mineurs que n’importe quel auteur ne manque pas d’apporter 
lui-m§me dans son oeuvre, ou m6me les emprunts dont il Ta 
enrichie. 

De ces sutures et pr^tendues justifications, je vais vous donner 
quelques exemples. 

Peut-6tre vous rappelez-vous la sc^ne dont est faite la Ve 
Vision ? Tandis que jusqu’alors le Voyant a re 9 u ses r6v41ations 
de la femme ag4e en qui on finit par lui faire reconnaitre I’Eglise, 
voici que soudain se prdsente k lui «un homme d’apparence 
glorieuse, en habits de Pasteur». Ce dernier lui dit: tJ’ai 6t6 
envoy4 pour te montrer k nouveau ce que tu as vu pr4c6demment, 
les points principaux (ou les chapitres) que voici, et qui tendent k 
votre utility. Tout d’abord, 4cris mes Prdceptes et mes Paraboles; 
le rests, tu T^criras selon que je te rindiquerai. Si je t’ordonne 
d*4crire d’abord Prdceptes et Paraboles, c’est pom que tu les aies 
sous la main, que tu les Uses et puisses les observer . . (25,2-6). 

Cette transition est strange; car les Paraboles sont, il est vrai, 
des exhortations dont Tune, celle de la tour, ofifre de grandes 
ressemblances avec la Ille Vision; mais les Prdceptes sont des 
instructions sans analogic avec ce qui les pr^c^de. lls forment, 
nous I’avons dit, une sorte de code de vie morale . . . Or, si Ton 
trouve dans les Visions des considerations sur la penitence et les 
principes g^n^raux de la morale, on n’y voit rien qui annonce 
mSme de loin I’enseignement du Pasteur: celui-ci en a certainement 
conscience, puisque, tout en introduisant ses instructions par 
maniere de simple redite, il ordonne au Voyant d’^crire d’abord 
les Prdceptes et les Paraboles pour qu’il les ait k sa disposition, 
qu’il puisse les lire et les observer. L’urgence des Prdceptes ne se 
justifierait pas, s’ils ne faisaient que r4peter les exhortations 
prec^dentes . . . Comment ne pas voir dans cette gaucherie ou 
cette inadvertance I’indice d’un arrangement frauduleux ? 

Quel est d’autre part ce mysterieux rests que le Voyant 6crira 
seulement quand son guide le lui dira? On ne connait gen4ra- 
lement, nous I’avons vu, dans la suite du Pasteur que douze 
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Prdceptes et dix Parabolea dont la tradition, sans 6tre imanime 
sur la manifere de les compter, ne met aucun ou aucime k part des 
autres . .. 11 est vrai cependant qu’il y a nn reate: celui-ci fait 
I’objet d’une mention explicite vers la fin de Toeuvre. Aux 
tou^ derniferes lignes de la Vllle Parabole, le Pasteur dit en 
effet: «Le reate, je te Texpliquerai dans quelques jours» (77,4-5). 

Or la nouvelle transition qui suit ces mots (ce sera notre second 
exemple), transition que nous lisons en tSte de la IXe Parabole, 
n’est pas moins embarrass^e que celle de la Ve Viaion, La void: 
«Quand j’eus 6crit les Priceptea et les Parabolea du Pasteur, 
range de la penitence, (il) vint done k moi et me dit.» La phrase 
pent vous sembler incorrecte ou redondante: elle est en r6alit4 
calqu^ BUT le texte grec oii le sujet n’est explicitement, je ne dis 
pas exprim4, mais suggdr4 que par des g4nitifs: Meza rd ygdfpai 
fu roLQ ivTo^Q xal nagafiokag rov noi/j^ivoQ, rov dyyiXov rfjg /uiera- 
volag, TtgdQ fu . , . (78,1): «Je veux te montrer tout ce que 
t’a montr4 I’esprit saint qui t’a parl6 sous la forme de 
I’Eglise, car cet esprit est le fils de Dieu. Aussi longtemps en 
effet que tu 4tais trop faible en ta chair, il ne te fut rien t6v6\6 
par I’interm^diaire d’un ange. Mais une fois affermi pax I’esprit, et 
dou4 d’assez de forces pour soutenir la vue d’un ange, tu as pu, 
gr&ce k I’Eglise, voir se construire la tom*: tout cela, tu I’as vu 
d’lme mani^re belle et sainte, comme du fait d’une vierge. 
Maintenant tu vois du fait d’un ange, mais gr&ce au m&me es¬ 
prit. Il faut toutefois qu’avec moi, tu voies tout d’une mani^re 
plus precise. Car j’ai 6t^ commis par I’ange glorieux k cette fin 
d’ habiter en ta dememe, pom que tu voies tout parfaitement 
sans plus rien craindre comme pr^4demment» (78,1-4). 

Cette transition relierait bien la IXe Parabole aux r^vdations 
faites par I’Eglise dans les Viaiona; mais on n’y trouve, pom 
rappeler I’ensemble des Price'ptea et des huit premiferes Parabolea 
que cette petite phrase dont la bizarrerie ne vous 6chappera pas: 
Nvv de vnd dyyikov fiXineiQ, did rov avrov fxkv Ttvevjuiarog, del di 
ae dxQiPiaregov vti i/aov ndvxa Idelv, «Maintenant tu vois gr&ce k 
un ange, qui certes est inspire par le m&me esprit; mais il faut 
que par moi tu voies tout d’une fa^on plus precise)). 

Je ne vous lirai pas le commentaire l^nitif et pieux qu’im 
autem g^ndalement mieux avis4, Auguste Lelong, a cru jadis 
pouvoir faire de ce passage ^ Pour moi, I’explication est des plus 

^ A. Lelong, Le Pasteur d’Hennas, dans la Collection des Teztes et Docu¬ 
ments d’Hemmer et Lejay, Paris, 1912, p. 222—223. 
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simples. La transition primitive dtait destine k relier la IXe 
Parabole anx Visions: 4iUne fois que tu fus affermi, dit en eflFet 
le Pasteur, te fut montr^e par Tintermddiaire de I’Eglise, la 
construction de la tour ..Mais lorsqu’eut 6t6 ins4r4 dans Tin- 
tervalle tout ce qui sdpare ces deux parties, il fallut bien faire 
allusion k ces complements: d’ou cette discrete incise: vvv 6i 
vTio ayydXov pXiTieig. «Maintenant tu vois du fait d’un ange». 
Oui! Mais le jeu des particules (le nouveau di s’offrant au fjiiv 
precedent et laissant Tautre dd sans correlatif) ne s’en trouvait-il 
pas fausse? L’interpolateur crut rdtablir requilibre en ajoutant: 
did rov airov M^v mevfxaxoQ. sC’est certes gr&ce au m5me esprits. 

Pour Toeil, c’dtait parfait; mais au prix de quelles entorses k 
la logique et k la theologie! Car, d’lme part, I’interlocuteur qui 
dit: dl faut que par moi, tu voies tout d’une maniere plus precises, 
eat le m5me ange par qui ont dte rndnagdes les revelations prece- 
dentes; et d’autre part, la nouvelle opposition fjUv — dd donne& 
penser que la revelation va desormais proceder d’une autre 
maniere, et se faire sans Tassistance du saint esprit. . . Tout cela 
sent la forgerie! . . . 

Dans cette transition, il y a enfin quelque chose qui parait plus 
surprenant encore. Ce sont les mots du debut: <ije veux te mon- 
trer tout ce que t’a montre Tesprit saint qui t’a parie sous la 
forme de TEglise; car cet esprit est le Fils de Dieu: dxsivo yaq 
TO Ttpevfia 6 vldg rov ^eov iaxivi^ (78,1). Cette assertion selon la- 
quelle le Fils s’identifie k I’esprit n’est pas seulement isoiee dans 
la IXe Parabole; elle y est nettement contredite. Si Ton veut 
lui trouver un pendant, c’est dans la Ve Parabole qu’il faut le 
chercher: la mSme phrase s’y trouve litteralement d’apr^s la 
plus ancienne des traductions latines, la Vulgate du PaMeur, qui 
fait autorite, parce qu’on la date de la fin du lie siede, et que 
ses le 9 on 8 sont assez souvent corroborees par celles des plus 
anciens manuscrits grecs; k son defaut, c’est tout I’enseignement 
de la Ve Parabole qui postule la mSme doctrine. 

Le temps rn’empfiche de vous en dire plus. Car, si nets que soient 
les faits que nous avons relevds dans les transitions, ils ne suffisent 
pas k prouver que le Pasteur d'Hermas est Toeuvre de plusieurs 
auteurs. La preuve, si elle est faite, ne peut Tfetre que par la con¬ 
vergence de multiples indices dont certains paraitront d^cisifs... 

C’est la m6thode (vous me permettrez cette parenthfese) que 
j’ai suivie jadis dans I’^tude historique que j’ai faite de 1’Apo¬ 
calypse johannique. 
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La coincidence de certaines allusions et des indications de 
dur^ qui se trouvent dans YApocalypse, avec les faits de Thistoire 
de la guerre juive, tels que les relate Flavius Josfephe, avait 
^veiU^ mon attention: mais ces rencontres pouvaient ^tre le fait 
du hasard! 

L*6tude m^thodique de I’ensemble de Toeuvre k la lumi^re 
de la m6me histoire, en multipliant les indices et en 4clairant 
toutes sortes d’obscurit^s, rendit k mes yeux Thypothfese beau- 
coup plus probable. 

Mais finalement, c’est de voir apparaitre inopin^ment, dans 
Toeuvre du Voyant de Pathmos, k la place de confuses et dou- 
teuses redites (ces repetitions ou recapitulations dont on a trop 
facilement parie), un rigoureux paralieiisme entre le passe et 
Tavenir, de chaque cote de cette ligne de faite que forme le triple 
avertissement, on ne pent plus actuel et tragique, de la Ve Ft- 
sion: «Si quelqu’un adore la bete et son image. . il boira du 
vin de la fureur de Dieu! . . . Heureux dfes maintenant les morts 
qui meurent dans le Seigneur!» (Apoc,, 14,9-13), qui a fini par 
emporter ma conviction: entre tons les indices celui-l& me pa- 
raissait particulierement decisif pour fonder Thypothese que 
j’ai proposee. 

Ainsi en est-il d’Hermas - mais avec Hermas, nous ne sommes 
plus dans le simple domaine des hypotheses. Les transitions 
dont je viens de vous parler foumissent des indices curieux; 
ceux-ci appellent une etude methodique de Toeuvre entifere. Peut- 
etre parmi les observations que cette etude nous permettra de 
faire, en est-il qui emporteront la conviction. 

Je ne vais pas, dans le temps dont je dispose, vous inviter k 
refaire avec moi cette enqu^te: je me propose seulement de vous 
en indiquer les principaux resultats. Ce sera la seconde partie 
de notre expose. 


II, Les rdsuUals de Venquete 

Ni la doctrine qui s’exprime dans les sections du Pasteur deii- 
mitees par ces transitions (j’entends: 1° les quatre premiferes 
Visioris, 2° les Priceptes et les Paraboles I-VIII, X, et 3° la IXe 
Parabole), ni les allusions au contexte historique que Ton y 
trouve, ni certaines particularites du vocabulaire ne permettent 
d’attribuer I’ensemble k un ni m^me k deux seuls auteurs . . . 
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Que penser d’une oeuvre oil Ton commence, dans les vingt 
quatre premiers chapitres, par nommer habitueliement les fiddles: 
des dlus (exXeKxoi) — le mot revient neuf fois dans ces vingt 
quatre chapitres —, des saints (dyioi) — le mot revient dix fois —; 
et par s’adresser k eux en leur disant: fr^res (ddeXipol) — on le 
fait huit fois —; pour ensuite cesser subitement de les designer 
par ces mots? Des trois, un seul: dyioi reparait, mais une seule 
fois, dans les quatre vingt dix autres chapitres! Ces fidMes, il 
faut tout de meme les nommer! Quand le besoin s’en fera sentir, 
on usera d’autres termes ou periphrases que je cite un peu au 
hasard. On dira: 4iles serviteurs de Dieus (of dovXoi rov &eov) 
(50,1; cf. 29,8; 58,3) (I’expression est employde une fois mais au 
singulier dans les visions), des croyants» (ol marevovreg) (69,3), 
ou «ceux qui ont entendu le kdrygme et y ont cru» (oi dxovaavreg 
Tov xrjQ&yfAaxog xai marevaavreg elg avrov) (69,2). Puis, tout k coup, 
on trouve sans complement treize fois en douze chapitres: «ceux 
qui ont cru)> (ol marevaavreg) (96—107). 

II faut que ceux qui ont jadis etudie le vocabulaire du Pasteur, 
aient use de methodes de prospection fort imparfaites, ou qu’ils 
aient eu des prejuges bien tenaces, pour rester insensibles k des 
faits aussi aveuglants! La verite, c’est qu’ils ne faisaient pas plus 
de difference entre des Paraboles, ou entre les Visions, qu’entre 
les PrdcepUs, et qu’ainsi leurs statistiques portaient sur des 
amalgames. 

Autrement ils auraient remarque que Pamit^etv ne se rencontre 
que dans les Visions, alors que le bapteme est ailleurs le sceau: 
otpqaylg, mot qui, dans les Priceptes et Paraboles I—VIII designe 
aussi la marque des eius; ils auraient egalement vu que des mots 
courants comme noipijv, dqerrj, hrtev^tg, dqteaig, didfioXog, v6pog 
ne se trouvent que dans telle ou telle partie du Pasteur. 

Mais je passe, parce qu'il y a beaucoup mieux: ce que je vous 
ai dit des transitions vous Ta d6jk laissd entendre. 

Cette ceuvre qui est toute entiere consacrde k la penitence, 
devrait largement nous transmettre Tdcho des appels 4van- 
g^liques oil le thfeme de la penitence revient si frequemment? 
Eh bien, c’est loin d’etre uniform^ment vrai. 

Les Visions prSchent la penitence au nom de I’Eglise, sans 
faire la moindre allusion au role du Fils de Dieu, au point que 
Ton peut se demander par moments si cette partie de I’oeuvre est 
juive ou chr6tienne. Faut-il noter au passage que le mot exxkrjaia 
qui parait designer I’Eglise chrdtienne, pourrait k la rigueur 
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garder le sens qu’il a dans les Psaumea 88« (I’Eglise des saints) 
et 149® (FEglise des justes), d’autant plus que le mot n’est ac- 
compagn4 d’aucune allusion k la fondation de I’Eglise par le 
Christ. C’est TEglise qui, telle la Sagesse dans le Livre des Pro- 
verbes, est la premifere des cr^tures, par qui ou en vue de la- 
quelle le monde a ^t^ form4. 

Dans la IXe Parabole (ce rests indument rejet6 vers la fin de 
Touvrage), TEglise ne cfede pas seulement son role de protago- 
niste au Pasteur, elle se trouve d4pouiU4e au profit du Fils de 
Dieu de ses pr&ogatives ant^rieures: c’est lui, le Fils bien-aim4, 
n^ avant la oration toute entifere, qui est le conseiller du Pfere 
et I’unique voie de salut. 

Dans la Ve Parabole y oil culmine Tenseignement christologique 
des Priceytes et des Paraboles I-VIII, X, il y a encore un Ms 
bien-aim4: c’est, non le Christ, mais I’esprit pr^xistant, seul 
Fils veritable. L’esclave, objet des complaisances divines, n’a 
re^u de tache que limit^e; et si, par sa g^n^rosit^ au service de 
Dieu et de ses fr^res, il a m^rit4 la plus belle des recompenses, 
Tadoption divine, ce n’est plus k lui que s’appliquent les textes 
sapientiaux: I’esprit pr^existant cr^e et conseille. 

Qu’il y ait, de Tun k Tautre de ces textes, une veritable sub¬ 
stitution de personnes, nous est confirme par ce fait que les six 
anges protoctistes (les premiers cr^^s) (12,1) qui escortent I’figlise 
dans les Visions (9,6), entourent le Fils dans la IXe Parabole 
(89,8), et sont pr^cisement ceux dont Dieu prend conseil, en 
m6me que du Fils-esprit dans Tall^gorie de la vigne de la Ve 
Parabole (68,3). 

Ce sont Ik des indices entre beaucoup d’autres. Je ne vous ai 
cit4 que des exemples parmi les plus importants de ces indices: 
je veux dire le changement de vocabulaire qui met k part les 
Visions d’Hermas, .. . celui-ci cessant d’ailleurs compl6tement 
d’fitre nomm^ dfes que le Pasteur entre en scfene; et Topposition 
des doctrines christologiques qui emp^che d’attribuer le rests 
(j’entends la IXe Parabole) k I’auteur des Prdceptes et des autres 
Paraboles. 

Sans m’arrfiter davantage k vous en fournir la preuve, je vou- 
drais vous dire comment, k mon sens, le Pasteur k 4t6 compost. 

Il y eut d’abord un brave homme (S’appelait-il Hermas? Ce 
pourrait ^tre un nom d’emprunt! Mais peu importe.) qui se mit 
en t6te de prficher la penitence. Il n’avait aucun mandat sp^ial 
pour le faire; peut-6tre cependant 4tait-il diacre? Il feignit de 
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s’^tre fait rdprimander pour ses propres manquements; et il 
dtendit les admonitions qu’il prdtendait avoir re 9 ue 8 , k sa fa- 
mille, k Tensemble de la communautd dont il faisait partie, et k 
toute la socidt4 chrdtienne. Il appartenait lui-m6me k un milieu 
juddo-chrdtien (Je dis: jud6o-chrdtien, bien que je sois incapable 
de prdciser si on y gardait ou non les observances), et comme 
I’Apollos des AcUs parlait du Christ alors qu’il ne connaissait 
que le bapteme de Jean, Hermas pronait la repentance sans 
parler du Christ. Ses Visions ne font aucune allusion non plus 
k I’enseignement d’un Pasteur. 

Un second auteur 8 ’efiFor 9 a de suppler k I’insuffisance de la 
christologie d’Hermas. En s’inspirant de I’dvangile johannique, 
il mit en lumi^re le role du Fils de Dieu par qui, seul, on accMe 
au Pfere. Il le fit au nom du Pasteur qui lui dtait apparu . . . Nous 
ne disons pas au nom du Bon Pasteur, car le Pasteur de la IXe 
Parabole ne s’identifie absolument pas avec le Christ qui, lui, 
parait bien 6tre le Maitre de la tour dont le Pasteur n’est que 
Thumble serviteur ... Si j’en avais le temps, je vous montrerais 
comment s’accuse cette distinction dans la IXe Parabole, tandis 
que le Paateur des Priceptes et des autres Paraboles tend k se 
confondre avec le Fils adoptif qu’est le Christ! 

Ce second auteur ne se donna pas le mal d’inventer une nou- 
veUe all6gorie: il reprit simplement celle de la tour qui avait 
d4j4 fait Tobjet de la Ille Vision: aux rdvdlations de I’Eglise 
se trouvferent done adjointes celles du Pasteur. Ce complement 
est relativement discret: non seulement I’auteur s’abstient de 
prendre le nom de son devancier, et re 9 oit ses enseignements 
d’un autre interlocuteur divin; mais, autant qu’on en peut 
juger k travers les retouches des transitions, il dut se contenter 
d’accoler son oeuvre k la prdeedente, soUicitant peut-6tre la 
meprise . . ., mais en dvitant soigneusement tout ce qui efit pu le 
faire taxer de faussetd caracterisde .. . Disons que, s’il a p^chd, 
e’est par mode d’dquivoque ou de restriction mentale! 

Cette oeuvre toutefois rencontra une opposition ddcidde. Comme 
elle 6tait sans doute trop connue ddj4 pour que Ton put songer k 
la supprimer, un troisifeme auteur entreprit de la noyer dans cet 
ensemble nouveau, d’inspiration jud4o-chrdtienne et adoptia- 
niste, que sont les Prdeeptes et les Paraboles I-VIII et X: ce que 
nous appellerons le psendo-Pasteur. 

Je dis bien le pseudo-Pasteur, car ce troisifeme auteur fait tout 
pour tromper ses lecteurs: non seulement il pretend recevoir ses 
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revelations du rndme interlocuteur divin; mais il s’attribue expli- 
citement Toeuvre de son devancier, et, par un certain nombre 
d’allusions, donne k penser qu’il est egalement Hermas, Tauteur 
des Visions, 

Sa doctrine, il I’expose partiellement, je vous Tai dit, sous 
forme de Pardboles ... Il en est certes de fort belles, comme celle 
des deux cites, ou celle de Torme et de la vigne qui figurent les 
rapports de la richesse et de la pauvrete. Mais rien dans ces 
Pardboles ne justifiait leur urgence, ni le rejet du rests i la fin 
de I’ouvrage! C’est ce qui, k nos yeux, explique Tinsertion prea- 
lable des PrA^epteSy ce code de vie morale inspire de la parenfese 
juive traditionnelle, mais qu’on s’efforce d’adapter aux besoins 
de la communaute chretienne. L’accommodation (c’est ce qui en 
augmente Tinter^t) en est des plus apparentes, qu’il s’agisse de la 
doctrine des deux esprits, ou de la morale conjugale dont je 
vous dirai un mot en terminant. 

Restait k donner k Tensemble une apparence d’unite: c’est 
pour le faire que Tauteur composa ou compieta ces etranges 
transitions ou I’audace et Tastuce le disputent k la maladresse. 

L’ensemble de ces ecrits (je ne parle evidemment pas des 
oeuvres auxquelles nos trois auteurs firent des emprunts) s’^che- 
lonne vraisemblablement dans les deux premiers tiers du lie 
sifecle. Hermas a pu composer ses Visions sous le rfegne de Trajan; 
Tauteur de la IXe Parabole, disons plutot du PcLsteury aura 
supplements les Visions sous le rfegne d’Antonin, et vers le ponti- 
ficat du pape Pie dont il pouvait Stre le frere, si Ton en croit la 
notice du Liber Pontificalis (c’est k dire, vers les annSes 140-166); 
enfin les Priceptes et les Pardboles I-VIII et X auront suivi 
d’assez pres, vers la fin du mSme rSgne d’Antonin, qui se prolonge, 
ai-je besoin de le dire, jusqu’i TannSe 161. 

Vous devinez bien cependant que, si les grandes sections du 
Pasteur dHermas sont nettes, et faciles k delimiter, elles laissent 
place k beaucoup d’approximations: maints passages ont pu Stre 
modifies et plus ou moins transformSs au cours de ces mutations! 
Ainsi la formule du serment que Dieu fait par son Fils, dans la 
seconde Vision (6,8), et qui double, k quelques lignes d’intervalle, 
une autre formule selon laquelle Dieu jure par sa gloire (6,4), est, 
de ce fait, d’autant plus suspecte qu’elle contient la seule mention 
du Fils dans les Visions; elle a fort bien pu etre ajoutee par 
Tauteur de la IXe Parabole, soucieux d’amorcer son propre 
enseignement, en pla 9 ant une pierre d’attente dans les revelations 
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d’Hermas... De m6me Tassertion selon laquelle Tesprit est le 
Fils, assertion d^mentie par toute la IXe Parabole, n’a pu 6tre 
ins4r6e dans le prologue de celle-ci, que par Tauteur de la Ve 
dont cette formule resume exactement la pens^. 

Ces interpolations, et beaucoup d’autres que Ton soup 9 onne, 
nous paraissent choquantes; elles I’dtaient sans doute moins en 
un temps ou Ton n’avait, de la propriety littdraire, qu’une notion 
des plus vagues, et oil il semblait normal qu’une littdrature vi- 
vante se pr^tat aux besoins de Tutilisation courante: comment 
aurait-on h4sit4 k combler les lacunes de doctrines insuffisamment 
41abor4es, et k corriger les erreurs d’un enseignement jugd 
aberrant ? 

Quoi qu’il en soit, - car la premifere tache de Thistorien n’est 
pas de porter un jugement de valeur, mais de constater les faits 
ou de cemer les r4alit4s qui permettent de les dtablir -, le Pasteur 
d'Hernias pr&ente une complexity oil se manifeste en tout pre¬ 
mier plan rintervention de trois auteiu^s: Hermas qui relate ses 
Visions, Tauteur du Pasteur qui est devenu notre IXe Parabole, 
et celui du pseudo-PaMeur, c’est k dire des Prdceptes et des Para- 
boles I-VIII et X. 

J’en viens — troisifeme partie - aux perspectives qu’ouvre cette 
interprytation du Pasteur d'Hermas. 


III. Perspectives ouvertes par cette interpretation du Pasteur 

On se fait facilement illusion sur Timportance de ce que I’on 
trouve: «Mes petits sont mignons», raillait le fabuliste! . . . 

Je crois pourtant, au terme de cette enqufite, pouvoir avancer 
que le Pasteur d"Hermas, tel qu’il apparait dans sa complexity, 
se ryvfele beaucoup plus riche de renseignements et d’informations 
qu’on ne I’estime d’ordinaire. II Test pour la connaissance du 
christianisme ancien, comme il Test au point de vue de I’yvolution 
des idyes et des faits, et pour I’ytude des formes littyraires. 

Vous savez comme moi combien la premifere moitiy du lie 
sifecle, encore qu’elle ne soit pas une terra incognita, est relative- 
ment peu connue. 

Or voici une oeuvre qui nous introduit d’emblde dans la vie de 
communautys chrytiennes, et jusqu’au sein des tensions et con- 
flits internes qu’elle permet de saisir sur le vif. Sur la nycessity 
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de la repentance, toutes les voix sent d’accord; le thdme est repris 
k 8ati4t6 par tons nos auteurs. Mais la probl^matique dans la- 
quelle il s’ins^re, est chaque fois diff^rente: on sent que chacun 
fait appel k des traditions propres, et que certaines des tendances 
auxquelles elles r^pondent, sont fort 41oign^ les unes des 
autres. 

On voit par ailleurs quelles preoccupations animent les fiddles 
et quelles questions ils se posent. Bien de plus curieux par 
exemple que les cas de conscience du IVe Pricepte au sujet du 
mariage, en raison des attaches possibles de cette doctrine avec 
la litterature de Qumran: au man, avert! de I’infideiite de sa 
femme, obligation est faite de renvoyer la coupable, si du moins 
il n’est pas aussitot porte remade k son infortune; mais il lui est 
simultan4ment interdit de contracter une nouvelle union, et cela, 
non pas en consideration des paroles de Notre-Seigneur rapport^es 
dans revangile, mais k la seule exigence de la penitence: il faut 
laisser k la coupable toutes possibilitesdese repentir et dereprendre 
sa place au foyer 

D’une mani^re plus g^n^rale, on constate dans le Pasteur, la 
continuite et la diversite du judeo-christianisme jusque dans le 
milieu remain oh il mkne une lutte insidieuse et discrete, la re¬ 
ception de revangile johannique dans la IXe Parahole, et Tadop- 
tianisme k Toeuvre dfes le milieu du He sihcle. 

L’evolution des idees et des faits couvre un champ tout aussi 
vaste. Prenons Texemple des fautes et des vertus: d’une partie 
k Tautre les listes qui en sont dressees s’enrichissent, mais temoi- 
gnent aussi de leur diversite initiale. 

Des Visions k la IXe Parahole, la liste des peches s’est singu- 
lierement allongee: aux fautes anciennes (apostasie, blaspheme, 
trahison des freres), s’ajoutent - non pas comme je I’ai dit malen- 
contreusement dans mon livre, Thypocrisie et le partage de Tame, 
efifectivement denoncees dans les Visions, mais Tindocilite, 
Tarrogance, la medisance, la prevarication des diacres . . . Cela 
parait le fruit d’une experience prolongee. Il en est de meme de 
renumeration faite dans la Vllle Parabole oh, k la place des 
docteurs du vice, plus proches des debauches signaies dans les 
Visions, sont denonces les docteurs heterodoxes (peut-dtre des 
gnostiques?) et leurs folles doctrines. 

* Cf. S. Giet, Aux sources de la doctrine canonique du mariage, dans; 
Etudes d’Histoire du Droit Canonique, d4di4s & Gabriel Le Bras, Paris 1966, 
t. II, p. 1237-1242. 
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Mais on ne saurait ramener ces changements k une m6me ligne 
d’^volution. Les vertus 4taient sept dans les Visions; elles passent 
k douze dans la IX Parabole; or, dans ce nombre, on ne trouve 
que cinq des prec6dentes. Quant k la liste qu’en donnent les 
Prdceptes, elle s’^loigne encore des deux autres: on n’y reconnait 
plus que quatre des termes de la IXe Parabole, dont deux seulement 
sont communs aux trois listes. Evolution, certes; mais, il faut le 
redire, au sein de traditions diverses et de tendances divergentes. 

Combien d’autres questions sont maintenant susceptibles 
d’etre plus ou moins 6clair^es k la lumiire du Pasteur! . . . Je ne 
parle pas toutefois de I’institution p4nitentielle; car, quoi qu’on 
en ait dit, il n’en est nuUe part explicitement fait mention. 

Le Pasteur d'Hermas n’est pas moins int^ressant pour I’^tude 
des formes litt6raires: c’est un probl6me qui reste partout k 
I’ordre du jour; or nous avons ici un exemple de choix. 

Friedrich Spitta n’^tait pas dans I’erreur, lorsqu’il subodorait 
dans le Pasteur, un fond juif; il avait seulement le tort de g^n6ra- 
liser, en croyant reconnaitre dans I’ensemble, une oeuvre judaique 
qui aurait seulement 4t6 remani^e et interpol^e par une main 
chr^tienne. Ce qui est vrai, c’est que le substrat judaique affleure 
partout, sans que Ton puisse la plupart du temps identifier la 
source precise: il se combine k des degr4s divers avec I’enseigne- 
ment chr4tien d6}k traditionnel, et Ton surprend les efforts faits 

et \k pour tirer k soi I’enseignement re 9 u: le Pasteur est parti- 
culiferement riche en r^emplois de toutes sortes qui vont de la 
fidelity k la tradition jusqu’aux falsifications les plus carac- 
tdris^es. 

Ce n’est d’ailleurs qu’un aspect du problfeme; nous connaissons 
Tautre: cette dialectique interne qui, d’un auteur k I’autre, 
s’efforce de completer ou de combattre des doctrines 6trangferes 
ou adverses. 

Certes, il reste beaucoup k dire, - et 4 d^couvrir - sur le Pasteur 
d^Hermas (et d’abord son texte grec integral : les r^sultats de 
I’enqufete que je viens de vous exposer ne font qu’61argir le 
champ des investigations. 

Mais je pense qu’il sera difficile (vous en jugerez) de plaider 
la cause de son unit4. 

i Un fragment nouveau du texte grec (110,1-3) a 6t6 r4cemment retrouv6 
et public par Euridice Lappa-Zizicas dans les Recherches de Science religieuse 
63,1 965, 251-256. 

3 Cross Stadia Fatristica VIII 
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la place inf^rieure, et les premiers murs, 
dans le Pasteur d'Hermas 
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Entre autres obscurity qui intriguent le lecteur dans le 
Pasteur d^Hermas, il y a trois expressions: auprfes de la tour, la 
place inf4rieure, les premiers murs, qui, en d^pit — ou en raison - 
de leur obscurity, ont re 9 u parfois les interpretations les plus 
os^es. Elies s’appliquent aux pecheurs qui n’ont pas acheve 
d’expier leurs fautes et qui ne trouveront plus de place soit dans 
les murs, si la tour est faite de pierres vivantes (c’est le cas dans 
la Ille Vision)^ soit k rinterieur de la tour elle-mfime, si elle est 
consider^e comme la maison de Dieu (c’est le cas dans la IXe 
Parabole). Us resteront alors aupr^s de redifice, k une place 
inferieure (on traduit souvent: dans un lieu inferieur ou plus 
petit), ou dans les premiers murs. 

Qu’est-ce k dire ? Parce que ce lieu ou cette place est en relation 
avec le domaine de Tange de la penitence, on a voulu y voir 
Tendroit assign^ dans T6glise aux fiddles repentants: le narthex; 
on a aussi parl4 du purgatoire, des limbes . . . Sans entrer dans 
Texamen de ces hypotheses, je voudrais montrer ici que la com¬ 
plexity du Pasteur impose pour T^tude de ces expressions une 
probiymatique nouvelle, et que cette problematique renforce les 
arguments d^ji connus en faveur de cette meme complexity. 
Voyons comment se prysentent les textes dans chaque partie 
du Pasteur. 

Pour faire comprendre k Hermas Turgence de la pynitence, 
TEglise, dans les Visions^ lui donne de voir s’ydifier une tour qui 
est un symbole d’elle-myme. 

Les anges apportent done des pierres; mais certaines sont re- 
jetyes qu’on laisse aux alentours immydiats de la tour: xvxkco 
Tov TivQyov (10,8). «Ces pierres, est-il dit, on ne les utilisait pas 
pour la constructions (Ibid.). Faut-il entendre qu’elles ytaient 
dyfinitivement impropres? Je ne le crois pas, car nous apprenons 
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peu apr^ que les pierres inutilia^s qui n’avaient pas 6t6 rejet^es 
loin de Tddifice, reprdsentent des pdcheurs qui veulent faire 
penitence et qui seront utilises s’ils la font (13,5). II faut cepen- 
dant qu’ils se repentent vite, tandis que la tour est encore en 
construction: une fois qu’elle sera achevde, comment y trou- 
veraient-ils place? «Ils seront rejet4s»; «il ne leur reste qu’une 
chose: demeurer aupr^s de la tour: jadvov . . . rovro naga 

m Ttvgyq} xeicr&oui^. On attendrait: ISovaiv; dl ne leur restera»; 
et c’est effectivement la le9on du manuscrit de I’Athos, confirmde 
par les versions latines; mais le Sinaiticus et la version dthio- 
pienne ont: ixovaiv, II ne semble pas cependant que le sens soit 
douteux: c’est leur sort final qui sera de rester aupr^s de la tour. 

Ces pierres qui jonchent le sol, parce qu’elles sont effritdes, 
felfes, mutil^es, ou simplement parce qu’elles n’ont pas dtd tail- 
1^, repr^sentent des fideles k la foi imparfaite, k la conduite 
plus ou moins ddfectueuse. Ils ne peuvent 5tre exclus du salut, 
quand les gentils gardent jusqu’au dernier jour la possibility de 
se convertir (6,6), et quand les apostats eux-mfimes ne se per- 
draient que s’ils reniaient le Seigneur dans les jours k venir: 
«pour ceux qui Font renid anterieurement, le Seigneur, dans sa 
grande misdricorde, les a pris en pitid^ (6,8). MSme les pierres qui 
roulent loin de la tour: les pdcheurs qui doutent, ceux qui ne 
pensent pas k se repentir, les gens qui ne se ddcident pas k rece- 
voir le bapteme (16,1—3), ne sont pas irrymydiablement perdus: 
dis peuvent faire penitence; lorsqu’dprouvds par la souffrance, 
ils auront achevd d’expier leurs fautes, ils seront dyiivrds pour 
avoir eu part k la parole de la justice ...» (16,6). 

Mais sont-ils assurds d’avoir place dans la tour? A Hennas qui 
le demande, TEglise rdpond: «Il8 peuvent faire penitence, mais non 
s’adapter dans la tour: ils s’adapteront seulement k une place 
plus humble: ixovai . . . fiexdvotav, dAAd elq rovrov rov nvgyov ov 
divavrcu dg/idaar higco de rdncg agfAdaovai noXd ikarrovii^ (16,6). 

La rypdtition, dans la rdponse, du mot rdnog d^j^ utilisd dans 
la question au sens de place, nous dissuade de lui donner un 
autre sens. D’ailleurs il a dit dans Tun des chapitres prdcy- 
dents que, si les pycheurs tardaient k se repentir, il n’y aurait 
plus de place (pour eux): ovx rdnov (13,6). On ne saurait 

dire qu’il n’y aurait plus de lieu (pour les recevoir), car il n’est 
nullement question de leur anyantissement! 

Si I’usage existait alors d’assigner aux pynitents une place 
k I’entrde de I’yglise (ce qui resterait k prouver), il ne serait pas 
a* 
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exclu que I’auteur se fut inspire de cette coutume. Toutefois 
TEglise parle ici, non de la place occup4e par les penitents, mais 
de celle qu’ils auront m4rit4e par leur penitence: ce qui est tout 
different. Leur retour tardif et imparfait k Dieu, qui peut se 
faire sur terre, au terme des epreuves eschatologiques, ne leur 
permettra pas d’entrer comme partie int^grante dans la con¬ 
struction de la tour, trop t6t achev6e pour eux. Ils n’auront 
qu’une place plus humble, sans doute au pied de la tour. Faut-il 
dire quails seront incorpores dans les glacis ou dans la ma 9 onnerie 
du pourtour? Contentons-nous de reprendre Texpression pr6ce- 
dente: ils seront aupres de la tour: nagd nvqyo) (13,6). 

Quand on aborde la IXe Parabole, on 6prouve une certaine 
surprise a constater que ces expressions changent de forme et de 
sens. 

D’abord les pierres — ou les p^cheurs — que Ton relegue aupres 
de la tour, le sont, non naqd ntigycp, mais TioQd t6v Ttvgyov 
(81,8; 83,6,8; 84,1). En trois de ces cas, le changement s’explique 
par les regies de la grammaire: avec un verbe de mouvement 
I’accusatif est normal. «D6posez les pierres aupres de la 
tour»: TL§€T€ . . . ;ra^a xdv Ttvgyov (81,8); C’est 14 que le Maitre 
ordonne de les placer: xe&fjvai . . . :;ra^d xdv nvqyov (83,6); 14 encore 
qu’elles furent placees en eflFet: ixi^aav . . . nagd xdv nvgyov 

(83.8) . 

Dans le quatri4me cas, cependant, le changement ne s’expli- 
que plus du tout, puisqu’on parle, comme dans les VisionSy des 
pierres qui gisaient aupres de la tour: nagd xdv nvgyov xeifjiivovg 
(84,1). Cette le 9 on est celle du manuscrit de TAthos, seul repr6- 
sentant ici du texte grec; et Ton sait que ce manuscrit a subi des 
retouches. Mais le scribe visait 4 une plus grande correction; et 
c’est lui qui a 6crit dans les Visions : nagd xcp nvgyco xelvxai (13,6). 

D’autre part, cette expression qui, dans les Visions, s’appli- 
quait au sort final des ames, indique ici une simple position d’at- 
tente: les pierres qui avaient par inadvertance remises directe- 
ment aux constructeurs, sont d^pos^es aupres de la tour pour 
que les vierges les fassent passer par la porte qui est le Fils 

(81.8) ; les pierres rondes sont mises aupres de la tour afin d’etre 
taill^es plus tard et plac6es dans la construction (83,8); meme 
les pierres d4grad6es que le Maitre a fait retirer des murs et dont 
le sort parait momentan^ment compromis (83,6) sont finalement 
confines au Pasteur pour que celui-ci les nettoie ou les retaille. 
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et leur rende leur place primitive (84,1). Ainsi Texpression a-t- 
elle pris un sens nouveau. 

Enfin le mot rdnog qui, dans Tall^gorie de la tour de la Ille 
Vision, avait le sens de place, a ddsormais une double signifi¬ 
cation. Tantot il est pris au sens de lieu: on rejettera les pierres 
inutilisables au lieu d’oti on les avait piises (81,7); on reportera 
les pierres qui n’avaient pas 6t6 introduites par la porte k leur 
propre lieu d’origine (89,4). Tant6t aussi, le mot garde le sens 
de place, mais avec une acception plus vague que dans I’alldgorie 
prdc^dente: on demande au Maitre oti prendre les pierres que 
Ton mettra k la place des autres: elg rov rdnov amwv (83,6); on 
taille des blocs pour tenir la place des pierres qu’on avait enlevdes 
(83,8); on demande cependant si les pierres retailldes pourront 
remplir la meme place que les autres (84,6). 

Toutes ces remarques n’ont pas la meme importance: la prin- 
cipale conceme dvidemment le sens de I’expression nagd rov 
nvqyov qui, dans la IXe Parabole, ne designe plus qu'une position 
d’attente, au lieu d’indiquer les sort final des ames. 

Dans les Priceptes et les Paraboles I—VIII (je ne parle pas de 
la Xe qui, de toute fa§on, est dans une certaine d^pendance de la 
pr6c4dente), il n’est question de la tour que d’une mani^re allusive; 
et Ton est en droit de se demander k quelle all6gorie Tauteur 
se refere: celle de la Ille Vision ou celle de la IXe Parabole. 

A en croire I’ordre actuel des Paraboles, ce devrait 6tre k la 
premiere, puisque le lecteur est cens^ ne rien connaitre de Tautre. 
Pourtant Tauteur de la Vllle Parabole, celle du saule, parle 
habituellement de la tour comme d’une demeure, ainsi que le fera 
celui dela IXe, mais ce qui est exceptionnel dans la Ille Vision. 

L’auteur de la Vllle Parabole ne semble d’ailleurs pas con¬ 
naitre I’expression naqd rw nvgyq) ou rov nvqyov. Il y a bien chez 
lui une position d’attente, comme dans la IXe Parabole: c’est 
celle des branches qui ont 4te couples, et qui, des86ch6es ou 
fletries, sont replantees dans le sol afin qu’elles y retrouvent vie; 
mais c’est sans rapport imm^diat avec la tour. 

Pour designer le sort final des pecheurs repentants, I’auteur 
use d’une autre expression: elg rd reixrj ou eig rd reixrj rd ngcora: 
dans les murs ou dans les premiers murs. On la trouve quatre fois, 
mais avec un sens different. 

Ainsi, apr^s avoir envoy4 dans la tour les hommes dont les 
rameaux avaient fructifi^ ou s’etaient seulement gamis de pous- 
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ses nouvelles, Tange y envoie aussi ceux dont les rameaux 4taient 
rest4s verts. Puis il dit au Pasteur: «Je m’en vais; toi, conduis ces 
gens dans les murs selon qu’ils en seront dignes» (68,5). «Ces murs, 
note M. Joly, d^signent la tour elle-m£me». Nous le pensons 
comme lui. 

Mais il n’en est pas de m£me des expressions suivantes (et ce 
pourrait 6tre Tindice d’une reprise r^dactionnelle de la Parabole), 
Parlant des p^cheurs qui se sont repentis apr^s de grandes fautes, 
le Pasteur dit: «Ils sont redevenus bons, et leur demeure a 6t4 
fix4e dans les premiers murs; certains m£me sont months dans la 
touTd (72,6). Ces premiers murs ne se confondent done pas avec la 
tour: ils n’en sont que les abords. De meme en est-il d’un autre 
passage, k propos des esprits divis4s trop lents k se convertir: 
«Ceux d’entre eux qui ont fait penitence ont leur demeure dans 
la tour; mais ceux qui mettront trop longtemps k entrer dans la 
voie du repentir, habiteront les murs» (73,3). Enfin il y a des 
gens qui n’arrivent pas k se degager des affaires temporelles par 
lesquelles il se sont laiss4 accaparer: «S’ils font vite penitence, 
leur demeure sera dans la tour; s’ils tardent trop, ils habiteront 
(eux aussi) dans les murs» (74,3). 

L’auteur de la Vllle Parabole qui est seul k parler des premiers 
murs ou des murs, d6signe vraisemblablement dans ces trois 
demiers cas Tenceinte ext^rieure de la tour, lieu de salut im- 
parfait. Il n’est pas douteux que, pour lui, la penitence ne pro- 
duise ses eflFets qu’i la condition d’etre prompte et durable. Ceux 
qui tardent, ceux qui manquent de perseverance resteront pres 
de la tour sans y entrer. 

Cette conception nous ramene, non k Tenseignement de la IXe 
Paraboky mais k celui des Visions selon lequel on n’a, aupres de 
la tour, qu’une recompense imparfaite, et cela, bien que la tour 
soit consideree comme une demeure, ce qu’elle n’etait pas en 
principe dans les memes Visions. 

Mais pourquoi parler des premiers murs ou des murs? J’ai 
suppose dans mon livre: Hennas et ks Pasteurs que Tauteur de 
la Vllle Parabok avait interprete par 14 et essaye d’expliquer. 
Tune ou Tautre des expressions employees par ses devanciers: 
rdrioQ iXdrrojv, naqd rqj nvQyo) ou xdv nvqyov. Mais ce n’est qu’une 
hypothese fondee sur le fait que les Price'pies et les Parahoks 
I—VIII et X sont les sections les plus recemment ajoutees k 
Toeuvre d’Hermas. Toutefois comme elles sont faites en partie 
de morceaux plus anciens, il se pourrait que Texpression «les pre- 
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miers murs^ fut littdrairement ind^pendante des pr^cddentes, et 
leur rencontre, fortuite. 

Je me permets done de poser une question, et de vous de- 
mander si vous I’avez rencontrde ailleurs avec une signification 
analogue? 

De toute fa 9 on la seule image qui pourrait avoir quelque 
rapport avec la place assignee aux penitents, parce que e’est une 
position d’attente, est celle de la IXe Parabole . . . (on ne voit 
toutefois aucune raison valable de lui donner une signification 
aussi precise). Quant aux autres: etre aupres de la tour, occuper 
une place inf^rieure, d’apres les Visions, etre dans les premiers 
murs d’apres la Vllle Parabole, elles se disent des fins demi^res. 

Pour moi toutes ces expressions tendent simplement k main- 
tenir les pecheurs dans I’esperance et dans le crainte, k les inciter 
k s’engager au plus tot dans la voie de la repentance, tout en leur 
faisant redouter de n’Stre pas pleinement des 61us. Mais elles 
different avec les auteurs. 
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1. The early Church thought of itself as the Congregation 
of God’s people brought into existence in the last days as had 
been foretold in prophecy. They believed themselves to be in 
some sense already “saints”, already possessing the Spirit of God, 
the mind of Christ. They had received from God the gift of a 
new heart, Tnetanoia, and now lived as bound by the new co¬ 
venant. This ideal conflicted with the empirical facts about the 
behaviour of members of the Church, but was maintained so far 
as possible. One of the consequences was that the word metanoia 
and its cognates generally denoted only the first repentance 
of conversion; if men should afterwards fall away, there remained 
no further opportunity to repent (Heb 6.4-6, etc.). This remains 
generally true, in spite of the fact that the Christian way as 
depicted in the NT is one of constant turning from sin to God, 
of penitence constantly renewed as faith is constantly renewed 
(see A. Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology of the 
NT, 1958, pp. 31-34). It remains generally true, also, in spite of 
exceptions. Hermas, with its precise casuistry of one and only 
one opportunity for penance and restoration in cases of post- 
baptismal sin, serves to confirm the general point that meJtanoia 
was understood as once-for-all. 2 Clement and Revelation (see 
2.5,15,22; 3.3,19) may be genuine exceptions, though W. Telfer 
has tried to force them into the same mould as Hebrews and 
Hermas (The Forgiveness of Sins, 1959, chapter 2). 

The main outlines of the NT conception of repentance are well brought 
out in Kittel TWNT sv metarioia. The word, which before Christ seems to 
mean merely “change of mind” even in the LXX, in the NT is filled with the 
moral force of teshUhah, epistrephein, “change of heart”. 

1 Clement is written against this background. It shows a 
strong sense of the status and privileges of those called to be the 
people of God. Clement calls upon a church and upon individuals 
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within it to renew their allegiance to God, to turn from sin and 
to plead for forgiveness. But there are limitations in his use of 
the word metanoia and cognates, and there remains the sense 
that the true life of the Church is d/j£xa/jidXrjrogy undeviating. The 
relation between once-for-all conversion and continual penitence 
which Clement tries to express is, we believe, illuminating. 

At 2.3 the church at peace seeks mercy, but for involuntary 
sins, and at 2.6 its members grieve over the sins of others which 
they reckon as their own. Chriatiani inviti tantum peccant writes 
Harnack. Significantly, the next verse contains the first occur¬ 
rence of ametameleioa in the letter - “You were without regret 
(ametameletoi) in every act of kindness, ‘ready unto every good 
work’” (Lake’s Loeb translation). But “without regret” implies 
too passive a sense, and the Patristic Greek Lexicon rightly 
renders “steadfast”. Clement develops the thought further with a 
comprehensive description of the early Church as it saw itself: 
“Adorned with all-virtuous and honorable conduct, you complet¬ 
ed all things in fear of him; the commandments and judgements 
of the Lord were ‘inscribed in the tablets of your hearts.’” So 
the thought of grief for sin, even involuntary or vicarious sin, 
is swiftly qualified. 

It is noteworthy that after a passage in which Clement has 
stuck consistently to the one word metanoia (1AS,5) he draws 
a conclusion which contains the same thought, but not the word 
(9.1): “Wherefore let us obey his excellent and glorious will; let us 
fall before him as suppliants of his mercy and goodness; let us 
turn to his pity, and abandon the vain toil and strife and jealousy 
which leads to death.” There is perhaps a studied avoidance of 
the word metanoia - a Christian needs humility and forgiveness, 
but not “conversion”. Yet the whole argument would be pointless 
unless the substance of the exhortation were the same as the 
repentance just discussed. 

The only place where he commends metanoia is 57.1, where 
the leaders of sedition are commanded vnoxdyrjxe xolq nqeo^v- 
xiqoig xai naidev&rjxe eig pexavoiav. This follows a strong recom¬ 
mendation to “receive correction (paideiay in 56. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that a technical act of penance is here in 
mind — a public submission rather like the second metanoia 
envisaged in Hermas. Once again, a qualification or juxtaposition 
of paradox occurs. Immediately after the scriptural quotation 
which backs the call to repentance, we find the call to flee to God 
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for refuge (58.1-2), and the words “receive our counsel, and it will 
be ametameleta to you”. This may be simply the passive sense, 
“it will cause you no regrets”. But in the same verse the positive 
is demanded by the sworn promise of honour in the number of 
the elect to the man “who in humility with eager gentleness has 
dfjLexafjieXrixcog performed the decrees and commandments given 
by God”. This must mean “consistently”. 

In 54, he appeals to the rebels to choose exile, if need be, for 
love’s sake, xavxa ol noXtxevd/jtevoi xijv d/jiexafiiXrjxov Jtohxelav xov 
•&eov inolriaav xal noLrjaovaiv, continues Clement. Lightfoot ren¬ 
ders the subject as “those who live as citizens of that kingdom 
of Grod which brings no regrets”, which surely misrenders noXi- 
xelav, “conduct”. The Patristic Greek Lexicon follows Lightfoot 
here, ignoring the close parallel with 2.7,8, where ametamdeios 
was rendered rightly as “steadfast”. We would render “those who 
follow the consistent mode of conduct appointed by God”. It is 
this paradox, that one must be unrepentant in a submission to 
God which is essentially penitent, which we shall find to be the 
key to Clement’s thought about the problem. 

Two incidental points are worth mentioning. First, St Paul hardly uses 
metanoia. He uses it of the conversion of the unbeliever in Ro 2.4. Otherwise, 
he uses it only at 2 Cor 7.8—11, where he is at pains to explain that there is a 
“godly grief unto repentance” (iXvTv^f&tixe elg fierdvoiav iXvitiffirixe yoQ xaxd 
^e6p' cf. 1 Cle 56.1 nmdevdtfte elg ^exdvoiav). But he fences it about, just like 
Clement, with insistence that this does not alter the consistent status of the 
elect — his own conduct is consistent, o6 fiexafiiXofAm, and “godly grief fiexd^ 
voiav elg awxriQlav dfjLexafiikqxov igrydl^exaC\ 7.10. TTius a proper grief for sin 
expresses the fundamental metanoia which leads to salvation, whether 
“unregretted” or “free from need for repentance” we need not decide. This 
passage has probably influenced Clement, who knew the Corinthian letters of 
Paul. 

Secondly, western Stoicism certainly regarded change of mind as incon¬ 
sistent with the moral ideal. Non mviat sapiens consilium ... ideo numquam 
ilium paeniteniia subit (Sen. Ben. IV 34.4; one of the examples in TWNTIV, 
p. 676 n. 14); Cicero attributes the belief to Cato sapkntem nihU opinari, 
nvUius rei paenitere, nulla in re /alii, sententiam mutare numquam ... pro Mu- 
rena XXIX 61. Would it be wrong to suppose that diflused Stoicism of this 
kind influenced Paul and Clement? 

2 . Clement sees repentance as the gift of God. The Corinthians, 
in order to see what is pleasing to God, are called upon to “gaze 
on the blood of Christ, and recognize that it is precious to his 
Father, because it was shed for our salvation and brought out the 
grace of repentance (jnexavoiag xdqiv vnr]VEyxEv) to the whole 
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world”, 7.4. There is no reason to suppose that this means any¬ 
thing other than what is meant by such passages as Acts 6.31, 
“Him did Grod exalt... a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance 
unto Israel and remission of sins”, or Acts 11.18 “to the Gentiles 
also Grod hath given repentance unto life.” In Acts, as the con¬ 
text of 11.18 particularly reveals, the meaning of melanoia is 
the new, penitent heart infused by God through the Spirit, and 
it would be wrong to reduce it to the more passive sense of 
“chance to be forgiven”. But that is what Torrance does with 
Clement 7.4; at most, he writes, Clement means that God has 
“by an act made possible the repentance of man” (The Doctrine 
of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers, pp. 51—52). It is difficult to 
see, as Torrance implies, that his view is supported by 8.1; “The 
ministers of the grace of Grod through the Holy Spirit spoke of 
repentance”. Here “grace” and “repentance” can both bear a 
fully Christian sense whereby God actively recreates the hearts 
of men through the Spirit; though it must be admitted that the 
reduced sense is also possible — “The agents of Grod’s benevol¬ 
ence . . . spoke of his willingness to forgive the penitent.” The 
real ground for Torrance’s view is 7.6, which appears to be a 
parallel to 7.4; “Let us review all the generations, and learn that 
in generation upon generation the Master has given a place of 
repentance {jLieravolag ronov IdcoTcev) to those who are willing 
to turn to him”. Obviously this can mean merely that God has 
left room for people to repent, is prepared to forgive the penitent. 
But the conclusion should not be drawn that “the grace of repen¬ 
tance” in the previous sentence should be taken in this reduced 
sense, for two reasons. First, “grace”, charia is usually asso¬ 
ciated with the Christian dispensation by Clement, and seems 
to be used deliberately in this sense in 7.4 and 8.1. We may 
therefore understand more by xdQiv in 7.4 than by xdnav in 7.6. 
Secondly, while “has given a place of repentance” may not 
necessarily imply more than “was willing to forgive the peni¬ 
tent”, it still admits of a more positive interpretation. In fact, it 
could quite well mean that God has actively promoted repen¬ 
tance in every generation. The difiFerence between what has hap¬ 
pened in the past and what has happened in Christ is the grace 
which now carries “to all the world” the repentance which in 
the past was limited to Nineveh or Israel. Clement, like most 
early churchmen, regarded the apostles as having carried the 
Gospel to all the world (see 6.7). 
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On fjLBxavoiaQ r6nov ibayxev, the biblical background is possibly 
Wisdom 12.10, “But judging them little by little thou didst 
repeatedly give a place of repentance {ibibovQ x6nav piexavolagY'. 
As in the passage we are considering, the meaning is ambiguous. 
It could be that according to Wisdom God left the door open; 
instead of annihilating the sinners at one blow, he went gently to 
give them time. But it may also mean that he went gently to 
give them cattae, as in Wisd 11.23, “thou overlookest the sins of 
men to the end they may repent’', (cf also Ro 2.4). Heb 12.17 
is a clear instance of fiexavoiag meaning “opportunity to be 
forgiven” — Esau “found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it with tears”. There is no doubt Clement has read this; 
but he probably knew also Sir 4.6. “From the needy do not turn 
away your eye, and do not give a man occasion to curse you” — 
where b(bg xonov can only mean “give positive occasion”, “pro¬ 
voke”. It is therefore linguistically possible that Clement means 
in 7.5 that God actively promoted repentance. 

The context actually favours this interpretation. The instances 
of Noah and Jonah are recorded both in respect of the mission 
of the divine herald and the forgiveness received. But in the case 
of the apostles (“the ministers of the grace of God”, 8.1) there is 
no reference to anyone being forgiven. It appears therefore that 
in this case God gave the place of repentance by sending the 
apostles who “through the Holy Spirit spoke of repentance”, a 
positive act. The appeals of the Father in 8.2-4 are again am¬ 
biguous, expressing both a willingness to forgive and a call to 
repentance. The quotations are long and may include matter not 
to the point. The first begins as a version of Ezekiel 33.Ilf. 
different from the LXX (which here follows the MT closely), but 
tapers off into an amalgam of scriptural phrases. Clement clearly 
had this in a book of scripture, whether in his copy of Ezekiel or in 
a lost apocryphon, since he goes on afterwards “And in another 
place he says this . . .”, 8.4. The text runs: 

The Master of all himself spoke of repentance with an oath; ‘For as I live, 
said the Lord, I do not wish for the death of a sinner hut his repentance\ and 
he added a kind declaration, ^Repent, house of Israel, from your iniquity. Say 
to the sons of my people, “If your sins be from the earth to the heaven, if 
they be redder than scarlet and blacker than sacking, and you turn to me 
wholeheartedly and say ‘Father’, I will listen to you as a holy people”.’ 

The words in italics are from Ezekiel 33,1 If., some being exact 
quotations, others rough equivalents. The remaining words reflect 
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Ps 103.10fiF. (102.10fiF.) Jer3.19flF., Is 1.18, and are in sharp contrast 
with the precise (if benevolent) casuistry of Ezekiel’s continuation 
in 33.12fF. In fact it appears to be a Christian compilation for 
three reasons: a) Clement has the characteristically Christian 
metanoein for the Hebrew ahiibh; this never occurs in the LXX (Is 
46.8 is very doubtful) which here uses apoatrephein and apostrophe, 
b) The phrase “blacker than sack-cloth” appears to have no scriptu¬ 
ral parallel except Rev. 6.12. c) The theological emphasis on God 
as Father and on the Holy People is characteristically (though not 
exclusively) Christian (note esp. 29.1). We are therefore entitled to 
read this quotation as drawing out the thought of the active grace 
of God creating a new, holy, family, by converting their hearts 
to him, rather than merely passively waiting for them to improve 
and ask forgiveness. The second quotation, 8.4, follows closely 
the LXX of Is 1.16-20. It undoubtedly includes an insistence on 
a change of life as the condition of forgiveness: “Wash you, make 
you clean . . . cease from your wickedness, learn to do good . . . 
judge the orphan, give sentence for the widow, and come . . .”. 
It even adds a plain threat, “If you will not, and do not listen to 
me, a sword shall devour you.” But paradoxically it also includes 
the gracious hope of personal relations restored - “come and let 
us reason together, says the Lord”; and the promise of divine 
action to cleanse from sin - “If your sins be as scarlet, I will 
whiten them like snow.” We cannot be certain how apt Clement 
found the quotation, or on which element, God’s benevolence 
or God’s initiative, the emphasis fell. We conclude then that it is 
perfectly possible, both linguistically and in the light of the 
subsequent illustrations, that pexavoiaQxdnov Idioxev means “pro¬ 
vided an occasion for repentance”. This interpretation should 
be accepted if the general pattern of Clement’s thought justi¬ 
fies it. 

3 . The repentance which God gives is not merely the once-for- 
all conversion at the beginning of the Christian life, but a conti¬ 
nuing spiritual process. Repentance is in substance to be worked 
out in the prayers and good works of the Church even in its best 
state, and not merely in relation to the current schism at Co¬ 
rinth. But it is true that Clement does not use metanoia and its 
cognates in this context. 

We take up the argument at 8.5-9.1, where Clement sums up 
the argument of the preceding illustrations from scripture and 
church history, and then applies the point to his readers. 
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**Thu8 intending that all his beloved should share in repentance, he estab¬ 
lished them in his almighty purpose. Therefore let us obey his magnificent and 
glorious will, and, becoming suppliants of his mercy and goodness, let us 
cast ourselves down and turn to his pitifulness, forsaking vain toil and strife 
and the envy which leads to death.” 

Clement’s verbosity does not help the exegete. But it is quite 
clear that all Grod’s elect need repentance; indeed, if our transla¬ 
tion of 8.6 is correct, the whole purpose of their election is to bless 
them with its benefits. It is clear, secondly, that repentance is 
part of that submission to the divine Despotea which is charac¬ 
teristic of Clement’s thought about man’s relation to God. 
Thirdly, that repentance consists in turning to God and turning 
from sin, in that order. Fourthly, as we have already noted, 
Clement does not use metanoia in this context, because he is 
recalling the Church to its constant duty, not to a particular 
change of heart; since he is going straight on to illustrate the point 
with men as righteous as Enoch and Noah, he could hardly do so. 

Most commentators and translators assume a different object for iazi^Qi- 
Sev in 8.5. Lake is typical: **Thu8 desiring to give to all his beloved a share 
in repentance, he established it by his almighty will” (Loeb edition). The 
Greek runs: Tidvtag oiSv rot^ dyamfco^ oOrov Povldfuvog fjLexavolag fjLexaax^ 
i<ni^Qi(ev T(p 7utvTOXQ<XTogtx^ povX-i^fiaTi a&tov. There is no true biblical parallel 
for (TTTjQl^eiv with so abstract an object as /Asrdvoia; the nearest is perhaps 
1 Macc 2.49, vvv iatrjglx^ fhteQfjqxjvla, but even there the abstract really has a 
concrete signification, “the proud”. It would be possible (cf. Liddell and Scott 
s. V. B. II) to take (TvrjQlCeiv as intransitive, meaning something like “he settled 
in his almighty purpose”. But the most natural course is to assume that rot^g 
dyajrrp:o^g does duty as object of both PovXdfievog and ian^Qi^ev, In the LXX 
(TTTjQlCeiv has more often than not a person (or a person's heart or mind) as 
object of the active or subject of the passive. In the NT the verb occurs 
eleven times with this personal use, mostly in the epistles, once with TigdacDTiov 
as object (Luke 9.51), and once with an impersonal concrete object. 1 Cle¬ 
ment follows the biblical pattern — a personal object at 13.3 and 18.12 (in 
citation), impersonal concrete object at 33.3, and in passive with i) didvoia 
i^fiwv as subject in 35.5. The consequence of such an interpretation is to give 
the sentence a predestinarian flavour which is not in keeping with what most 
critics expect from Clement. But such a doctrine clearly lies behind the words 
of his opening address, and the prayer of 59.If. It obviously supports the ge¬ 
neral understanding of metanoia which we have found in 7—9. 

Clement illustrates his plea for penitence by an appeal to 
instances of obedience in the OT. There is much irrelevant 
matter in 9-19, but the emphasis clearly falls on submission to 
the will of God. This is the meaning of “faith” in the cases of 
Abraham and Rahab (10 and 12), as we see from 10.1 “Abra¬ 
ham . . . was found faithful by this obedience to the words of 
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God”. It is also the meaning of euaebeia in the case of Lot, 11.1. 
The general conclusion is drawn that we ought ‘‘to be obedient 
to God” rather than to leaders of schism, 14.1. This involves 
joining the humble, the tapeinophronountea, of whom Clement 
gives a series of instances in 16-18. He concludes this section 
in 19.1, and leads on to his next section with the words: 

“The hnmility and obedient submission of so many men of such great 
fame have made better not only us but the generations before us, those who 
have received his oracles in fear and truth.’* 

It is clear, then, that whatever digressions occur, the basic 
thought is obedience. But this does not mean that the digressions 
are irrelevant; sometimes they serve to illustrate what Clement 
thinks his main theme implies. In 9.4 he cannot help reflecting 
upon the concord, homonoia, which must have prevailed in 
Noah’s ark, although his object is to stress Noah’s obedience 
as a preacher; the Corinthian Church must remember concord 
(Clement thinks) if it is to be saved. A similar irrelevance, but 
one which has greater consequence, is the coupling of hospi¬ 
tality, philoxenia, with faith or piety at 10.7; 11.1, and 12.1; 
the connection is here more direct and logical, for Clement 
believes that there is no salvation except for the man who 
humbly sets others above self, which is the core of hospitality. 
This point emerges again in 13, where Clement recommends 
the Corinthians to adopt humihty and set aside arrogance, on the 
basis of Jer 9.23-24 (LXX 9.22-23). He then continues: 

“... especially remembering the words of the Lord Jesus which he spoke 
while teaching gentleness and patience. He said this; *Be merciful, that you 
may obtain mercy. Forgive, so that you may be forgiven. As you give, it 
shall be given you. As you judge, you will be judged. As you are kind, you 
will receive kindness. The measure you use will bo used for you.” 

In 14 and 15 Clement goes on to argue that they must “be kind 
to one another” and not support the schismatics; one cannot do 
both. We shall see later how fundamental is the thought to Cle¬ 
ment that none can come to God if he denies his brother. 

In 9—12 Clement tells of the heroes of obedience. In 16-18 
he gives examples of humility, with Christ himself at the head 
of the list. In at least two cases. Job (17.3-4) and David (who is 
quoted at length in 18), their testimony specifically includes the 
acknowledgement of sinfulness before God. In the case of Christ, 
it consists principally of Is 53, in which the servant of God is 
depicted as weak and suffering, but also repeatedly described as 
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dearing the consequences of the sin of others. It is fair, therefore, 
to deduce from these passages that Clement regards the penitent 
approach to God as the mark of the Church at all times, and not 
merely at times of strife and apostasy; since it is the mark of the 
great and holy men of old, and of Christ himself. In the case of 
Christ such penitence can only be vicarious; in the case of the 
others it may also be in part vicarious. We shall see that he 
explicitly regards corporate or vicarious penitence as part of the 
Church’s proper approach to God. 

It is often assumed (as by M. D. Hooker in **Jesus and the Servant’*, 
pp. 130 and 133) that in quoting Isaiah 53 Clement ignores the element of 
vicarious sin-bearing, and is merely interested in the example of his humble 
submissiveness. It is true that tapeinophronein is the sole positive point of 
comparison that Clement draws. But once we recognize that for Clement hu¬ 
mility implies corporate penitence, and voluntary suffering for the community, 
the conclusion does not so clearly follow. 

We have indicated passages which appear to imply that for 
Clement the Church is in an attitude of penitence even in its 
proper and peaceful state. The clearest evidence we have left 
till last. It consists of three passages, 2.3-8, 35.5, and 60.1-2. 
2.3-8 speaks for itself: 

“You were full of holy designs, and in zeal for good you stretched out your 
hands with pious confidence to almighty God, imploring him to be merciful 
towards any involuntary sin. You strove day and night on behalf of the whole 
brotherhood, that the number of his elect might be saved with pity and con¬ 
science (?). You were sincere and pure and bore no malice to each other. All 
sedition and schism you abhorred. Over the transgressions of your neighbours 
you used to grieve; you used to reckon their shortcomings your own. You were 
steadfast in every act of kindness, ‘ready unto every good work*. Adorned 
with aU-virtuous and honorable conduct, you completed all things in fear of 
him; the commandments and judgements of the Lord were ‘inscribed in the 
tablets of your hearts.* ** 

35.5 is not so clearly a case of continuing penitence in the Church. 
But it is set in a context that deals with the standing of the 
Church in general, the gifts it has received from God, and its 
consequent duty of good works. In 35.1-4 Clement urges God’s 
gifts and the need to be found among those who wait for him: 

“But how shall this be, beloved? — If our mind is fixed faithfuUy upon Grod; 
if we seek what is pleasing and acceptable to him; if we complete what fits 
his faultless will, and follow the way of truth, casting from us aU iniquity and 
evil, greed, strife, malice and fraud, gossip and slander, hate of God, pride and 
arrogance, vanity and inhospitality (?).** 

Clement goes on to quote at length from Ps 50 (LXX 49) on the 
punishment awaiting those who pay God lip-service, but break 
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his laws. We have translated the aorist participle dnoggltpavreg 
as “casting (from)”. It could, of course, mean “having set aside 
once and for all”, and for this reason the passage does not con¬ 
clusively support our argument. Our final passage is the general 
confession from the great liturgical prayer of 59—61; the Creator, 
faithful, righteous and wise, merciful and compassionate, is asked 
(60.1-2): 

.. forgive us our iniquities and sins and transgressions and failures. 
Do not count every sin of your servants and maids, but cleanse us with the 
cleansing of your truth, and guide our steps to walk in holiness of heart.. 

W. Teller (The Forgiveness of Sins, p. 27) regards this as a 
“humble acknowledgement of frailty based upon a recollection of 
prebaptismal sins”. We hope we have shown sufficient reason for 
disagreeing. 

4. Penitence, then, if not metanoia, is the continuing mark of 
the Church. Our next point is that it is available to all. Clement 
appears to draw no line at which forgiveness is no longer possible 
if a person repents. The principal evidence for this is what he 
writes to the members of the schismatic group he wishes to win 
over, and in particular to its leaders. It may well need qualifying, 
for our evidence is far from complete. There is, for instance, no 
evidence about Clement’s attitude to other sins than schism - 
apostasy, murder, or adultery could have caused him to be more 
rigorous. 

This is actually unlikely, since he appears in 3-6 to regard 
sins such as fratricide and persecution as manifestations of the 
same destructive envy, zelos, which divides the Corinthians. And 
one may feel that his attitude generally would err on the side of 
patience rather than rigour. But these considerations are hardly 
conclusive. A further qualification must also be stated. Clement 
may regard some people as predestined to perdition. In 59.1-2, 
after his great appeal to the schismatic leaders, he warns them 
that to persist in disobedience will involve them in great danger, 

“... but we shall be innocent of this sin, and will ask with earnest prayer 
and supplication that the Creator of all will guard intact the number of his 
elect that has been counted in all the world through his beloved Servant 
Jesus Christ, through whom he caUed us from darkness into light...’' 

Clement, like the writer of iJo 5.16, does not pray for the damn¬ 
ed. But one can believe in predestination without believing 
that one can identify the reprobate; and Clement never himself 
shuts the door to the penitent. 

4 Crow. Studia Patristica vm 
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It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that Clement regards 
forgiveness as readily available to the Church and its members 
who have followed the schismatic leaders. It is the repeated 
burden of his appeals as at 9.1, 13.1, 48.1, 61.1. Grod stands ready 
to receive the penitent: 

“The all-merciful and beneficent Father has compassion on those who fear 
him, and kindly and lovingly bestows his favours on those who approach 
him with a simple mind.” (23.1) 

All that is needed is obedience now to Grod’s command: 

*Tt is therefore right that we should respect so many and so great examples 
and bow the neck, and take up the position of obedience, so that ceasing from 
vain sedition we may gain without any fault the goal set before us in truth.” 

(63.1) 

“He asks nothing of anyone, save that confession be made to him” (52.1) 

The case of the leaders, the “few reckless and rash persons’* 

(1.1) , “those who in pride and confusion are captains of foul 
jealousy” (14.1), is more extreme and more interesting. There 
is no question of their ultimate doom if they persist in sin; they 
involve themselves in great danger (69.1), they face the “judge¬ 
ments to come” (28.1), they come under the Woe pronounced 
by Jesus upon those who offend his elect (46.8). They may also 
be exiled from the Church of Corinth : 

“Who then among you is noble, who is compassionate, who filled with 
love? Let him say "If sedition and strife and schisms are due to me, I will 
leave, I will go where you like, and 1 will do as the majority commands; 
only let the fiock of Christ have peace with its established presbyters'.” 
(64.1-2) 

Such conduct, however, is certainly not catholic excommuni¬ 
cation, as the next verse shows: 

""He who does this will win himself great fame in Christ, and every place 
will receive him for "The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness of it’.” 

For these leaders forgiveness and salvation are possible, but the 
way may be costly. Obviously, it will entail the laying down of 
prerogatives usurped from the lawful clergy, “for it is better for 
you to be found small and reputable in the flock of Christ, than of 
outstanding reputation but expelled from hope in him” (67.2). It 
will certainly entail some penance, which may include the exile, 
temporary or permanent, to which we have already referred. 
This is clearly implied by the language of 67.1: 

""You therefore who laid the foundation of the sedition, submit to the 
presbyters, and receive correction for metanoia, bending the knees of your 
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hearts. Learn to submit, putting aside the boastful and haughty rashness of 
your tongue .. 

But this is not the heart of the matter. The fundamental 
condition for restoration is that the leaders should be “foimd 
in love”. Like Moses, who offered his own life to win forgiveness 
for Israel (63), like heathen kings who sacrificed themselves for 
their subjects, and women of the Bible who risked themselves 
to save the people (55), they should be “filled with love” (64.1) 
and then they will be living the truly Christian life (54.4). 
Love in God and man is highly praised, as the “secret chamber” 
in which the elect shelter from the overwhelming storm of the 
impending judgement (60.3-6). It is through the divine love 
in Christ’s sacrifice that sinners are saved (49.6), and it is love 
that lifts men up high, and binds them to God (49.4-6); thus it 
covers a multitude of sins (49.5, cf. 60.6). Such love will include 
obedience and submission (49.1); it is also wholly the gift of God 
(50.2, cf 50.5-7). Accordingly, the faithful are to pray for the 
submission of sinners: 

“Let us then intercede for those who have fallen into any transgression, 
that meekness and humility may be given them, so that they may submit, 
not to us, but to God’s will; thus their compassionate memorial before God 
and the Holy Ones will be fruitful and complete (56.1).’* 

These sinners include the leaders of the schism, as can be seen 
from the “therefore” which connects 57.1 with the preceding 
paragraph. They are themselves retained within the fellowship 
of loving intercession, and are not regarded as outside the prayer 
for the preservation of the Elect (59.2, already quoted). Indeed, 
Clement slips readily from “Let us then intercede” in 66.1 to 
“Let us receive correction (naidelavy^ in 56.2, because “us” 
includes both the Church at prayer and her fallen members. It is 
quite possible, therefore, for the schismatic leaders to put the 
good of the brotherhood first, and be assured of salvation: 

“Let 08 then pray that for our transgressions, and for what we have done 
through the Adversary’s assaults, we may be forgiven. And even those who 
were the leaders of sedition and strife ought to consider the common hope 
(t6 Motvdv Tfjq iknidoi;). For those who live in fear and love allow themselves to 
suffer rather than their neighbours, and condemn themselves rather than our 
noble and righteous tradition of harmony. For it is good for a man to confess 
his sins and not harden his heart, as the heart of those men who rebelled against 
God’s servant Moses was hardened; their judgement was made plain, for they 
went down living to Hades, and death will rule them. (51.1—4) 

Thus the appeal which the penitent Church must make to God 
is for a general restoration of brotherly love, Philadelphia: 

4 * 
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“Let us stop this (sc. stasis) quickly, and fall down before the Master and 
implore him with tears to have mercy and be reconciled to us and to restore 
us again to our noble and pure practice of brotherly love. For this is the gate 
of righteousness which opens on to life, as it is written ... Many gates are open, 
but the one that is in righteousness is this — the one in Christ —, and happy 
are all those who have entered and direct their course in holiness and righteous¬ 
ness, completing all things serenely. A man may be faithful, he may be able 
to expound knowledge, he may be wise in distinguishing words, he may be 
chaste in deedsj he ought to be the more humble because he seems to be so 
much greater, and to seek the common good of all, and not his own."' (48.1—6) 

Thus Philadelphia is the means of justification, the way of righte¬ 
ousness in Christ, and Clement is ready for those praises of love 
in 50 and 51 which we have already mentioned. We can sum up 
Clement’s doctrine of the forgiveness of even the greatest sin 
through humble love in his own words: 

“Blessed are we, beloved, if we were doing the commandments of God in 
the concord of love, that through love our sins may be forgiven.” (50.5) 

The sentence in 56, “Thus their compassionate memorial before God and 
the Holy Ones will be fruitful and complete” is perhaps best paraphrased as 
follows: “Thus (if we pray that sinners may be given humility and submissive¬ 
ness to Grod) the prayer offered before God and the angels will be effective 
and thorough”. This would imply that intercession without the request for 
humility and submissiveness is ineffective and incomplete. But several of the 
Greek words are ambiguous. 

Telfer (p. 27) refers to 51.3 “It is good for a man to confess his sins and not 
harden his heart” as not impl^ng more than a recollection of pre-baptismal 
sins. In the context, where the “leaders of sedition” are singled out (51.1) this 
remark is obviously wrong. 

We conclude therefore that Clement envisages forgiveness as 
available not only to the participants but to the leaders of the 
schism. They may suffer temporal penalties of penance or exile, 
and must submit themselves to the lawful clergy. But the su¬ 
preme condition is that they should love their brothers, and put 
the interests of Christ’s fiock above their own; such love, in them, 
in Clement, and in the faithful, covers the multitude of sins. 

5. It is possible to draw some general conclusions from our 
study. First, Clement regards repentance as in some sense the 
continuous work of the Church on earth. He refrains from using 
metanoia in this connection, he undoubtedly has a very high 
view of the calling and status of the Church (though we have not 
been able to detail the evidence for this), and he regards her 
proper life as in some sense serene and unswerving. But members 
of the Church, like the righteous of old and Christ himself, come 
to the Father humble and submissive, seeking pardon for them- 
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selves and each other, and the gift of penitence for those among 
them who have sinned seriously. It is in fact in such submission 
to God’s will in repentance that the Church is unswerving. Such 
an understanding of repentance is in keeping with the fundamen¬ 
tal insights of the NT itself. 

Secondly, as in the NT, repentance and its concomitant love are 
wholly the gift of God: “the grace of repentance” is a concept to be 
taken seriously. Clement doesnotatthis point relapse into Judaism. 

Thirdly, Clement is quite clear that there is no possibility 
of reconcihation mth God except for those who are given grace 
to love their fellows. He would take seriously the familiar petition 
“Forgive us our debts, as we have also forgiven our debtors”. 
He has been criticised for diluting the Pauhne doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith, or of failing to understand it. In fact, he seems 
to believe in justification by love (see especially 48); he explicitly 
denies that justification by faith alone imphes that men should 
be “slothful in well-doing and cease from love” (32.3-33.1). 
Paul himself would probably have agreed, if he meant what he 
wrote in 1 Co 13.13 and Gal 5.6. Certainly the authors of the 
Epistle of James and 1 John would have agreed in rebuking a 
a claim to believe in God, to love him or to know him, while 
disowning a brother in need; they might well have approved the 
coupling of faith with such ideas as “hospitality”. For Clement, 
undoubtedly, the thought is central. It appears in passages and 
themes we have touched upon lightly or not at all - envy as the 
root sin (3-6), concord as the mark of the Universe and of the 
Church (20, 9.4, 60.4), and perhaps his doctrine of Church Order 
(40-44). If a man does not love his brother, he is lost; the be¬ 
ginning of hope comes when he prays that God will be reconciled 
to him and give him love of the brethren (48.1). 

We do not know the nature of the schism against which 
Clement fought at Corinth. It may well have been a rigorist or 
particularist group like that envisaged in 1 John. Whatever it 
is, the weight of Clement’s argument is against those who at any 
time or place regard themselves as marked off from other men, 
or from their brothers and fathers in Christ, by singular gifts of 
knowledge or piety. The part of the sincere believer is to bear 
the burdens of the weak, to grieve over his neighbours’ sins as if 
they were his own, just as Christ was humble-minded and bore the 
sin of many. Even a great sin of schism will yield eventually to 
that kind of love. 
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An Argument from the Chinese 
for the Antiochene Origin of the Didache 

Joan Hazxlden Walkbb, London 


Pdre Jean-Paul Audet, writing in 1958, accepted the prob¬ 
ability of Syrian Antioch as the original home of the Didachs 
The evidence of a seventh-century Chinese version of the Two- 
Ways, found in chapters one to six of the DidacJie, may perhaps 
provide another argument in favour of Antioch. 

This Chinese version is in a manuscript written shortly after 
the arrival of the Nestorian mission to China in the year 635. 
Some thirty or more Nestorian manuals were translated into 
Chinese during the seventh and eighth centuries. Of these, the 
originals of nine are extant in six manuscripts housed in China, 
Japan and Paris. They were all discovered in China during the 
twentieth century. Together with the more widely known Nesto¬ 
rian Monument, set up in the year 781, other archaeological relics 
and the few references in Chinese official records, they give the 
only authenticated history of Christianity in China before the 
later middle ages. 

The seventh-century documents came into the possession of 
two Japanese scholars, Mr. Tomioka and Dr. Takakusu in 1916 
and 1922. With the other surviving manuscripts, relics, etc., 
they were translated into English and made the subject of a 
detailed study by Professor P. Yoshio Saeki, first in 1937 and, 
with the addition of further discoveries of 1947, were re-issued in 
19512. It is largely from his translation, together with the help of 
the scholarly criticism of Professor Arthur C. Moule 3, that the 


^La Didache: Instructions des apdtres, Paris 1958, 208 ff. 

2 The Nestorian documents and relics in China, Tokyo 1937; 2nd revised 
ed., Tokyo 1961. See also his Catalogue of the Nestorian literature and relics, 
Tokyo 1950, which gives a comprehensive bibliography. 

3 Nestorians in China: Some corrections and additions, in Sinological 
Series 1, London 1940; and Christians in China before the year 1550, London 
1930. 
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foDowing observations are made. My attention was drawn to the 
importance of the seventh-century Nestorian documents for 
both biblical and patristic studies by a young student of mine, 
Miss Hazel Goodeyi. We, hamper^ by a total ignorance of 
Chinese, hope that such general observations as we have been 
able to make may interest a specialist to pursue this possibly 
firuitful line of enquiry. 

How, when and through whom Christianity first reached China 
before the advent of the Nestorian mission under bishop Alopen 
in 635, or some fifty years earlier with the immigrant ancestors 
of Mar Sergius, is a matter of legend and vague patristic refer¬ 
ences. The apostle Thomas has been credited with the gift of the 
gospel to the Chinese. This legend has its strong roots along with 
its equally strong adherents in the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
South India. The only certain mention of the Chinese in connec¬ 
tion with St Thomas is, according to Professor Moule, that given 
by Ebedjesus in the year 12912. Probably the most important 
argument against the tradition, although one from silence, which 
to my knowledge has so far escaped notice, is to be found in a 
manuscript probably dating from the year 800. Discovered by 
Professor Paul Pelliot in 1908, in a stone cave which had been 
sealed since the year 1036, this Christian roll is actually a lit¬ 
urgical document with a historical note 2. After a faithful version of 
the Syriac Gloria in excdaia there follows a litany which invokes 
not only many of the apostles but also a considerable number of 
Old Testament worthies. Yet, this litany omits the name of the 
supposedly apostolic bearer of the gospel to the Chinese - St. 
Thomas! 

However, there is little doubt that Christianity must have gone 
far eastwards before the advent of Nestorius in the fifth century. 
The connection between China and the West was that of the silk 
trade. The silk-worm of China was known to Aristotle, incorrectly 
described by Virgil, while Justus Lipsius says that the use of 
silk in Rome began only with the age of Julius Caesar. Pliny adds 
the comment that the economists of his day criticised this new 

1 The early years of the Church in China. Special study in Divinity sub¬ 
mitted for the London University Institute of Education Teachers’ Certi¬ 
ficate, 1960. 

2 Christians in China, lOff. 

3 Saeki, Nestorian documents, 5, 253, 273—280; Moule, Christians in 
China, 52 ff. 
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feminine luxury At the beginning of the Christian era trade 
with the West was on the increase, so much so that, by the end 
of the first century, the Chinese planned a diplomatic mission to 
the only part of the Roman empire known to them, Syria, in 
the hope of establishing direct relations with the West. The silk 
route terminated in Antioch, known to the Chinese as An-tun 
and which, for them, was the furthermost limit of their horizon. 
Recording the arrival of western merchants in their capital in the 
year 166, they describe them as ambassadors of the reigning 
Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius of An-tun. 

Antioch itself was the very heart of Christian missionary 
activity both to the East and the West, even before St Paul made 
it his headquarters. From Antioch Christianity established itself 
in Edessa at a very early stage. This city lay on the caravan route 
to the Far-East and was of strategic importance for the spread of 
Christianity eastwards. Incidentally, it is at Edessa that the Acts 
of St Thomas, which record the adventures of the apostle as far 
as India, were written. Here, too, the gospels were fif^t translated 
into Syriac during the second century. Syriac became the literary 
language of the eastern branch of Christianity and was still used 
by Nestorians when in China. The Nestorian Monument, for 
example, is inscribed in both Syriac and Chinese 2. The historical 
note in the Pelliot manuscript, cited earlier, also refers to the 
‘five hundred and thirty scriptures’ belonging to the ‘Religion of 
the Western Lands’ which were written ‘on parchment in Syriac’3. 

The scattered patristic references indicate at least the belief 
that the gospel was preached far beyond Edessa, through Persia 
and to the lands beyond^. Persia itself was hostile to the Roman 
empire and, in the days of persecution, no doubt, gave political 
asylum to Christians who fied beyond the jurisdiction of Rome. 
This friendly attitude is clearly seen with the arrival of the 
Nestorians in the fifth century. 

Nestorius, himself of Persian extraction, had been a monk at 
Antioch. His banishment after the council of Ephesus in 431 
brought persecution to his supporters, who were already establish¬ 
ed in Edessa. When they fied to Persia, they found a welcome in 

^ For these and the following details on the early history of Christianity 
in China, see J. Foster, The Church of the T'ang dynasty, London 1939, 3ff. 

2 Saeki, Nestorian documents, 68ff.; Foster, op. cit., 134ff. 

3 Nestorian documents, 254; Christians in China, 67. 

4 Nestorian documents, 14; Foster, op. cit., 6ff. 
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political circles, but the church there was still controlled by the 
patriarchate of Antioch. It was not until the closing year of 
that century that the Nestorian element became sufficiently 
dominant to sever this connection. From then onwards, free from 
the control of imperial Christianity, the Nestorian church ex¬ 
panded rapidly, no doubt absorbing Christian communities 
already established along its path. In this way, Nestorian families 
penetrated the Chinese frontiers, and the official mission to China 
under bishop Alopen took place in the year 636. 

However vague the details, the fact remains that this eastern 
branch of Christianity emanated from Antioch in the first cen¬ 
tury. It would have brought with it such written records as were 
then available in the mother church. What was more natural 
than its conservative use of these, even though more and, no 
doubt, better written documents became increasingly available? 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the earliest documents from 
China are so indebted to a version of St Matthew’s gospel and to 
the Two-Way method of the Didache. 

Called by ftofessor Saeki the Bishop Alopen documents ^ they 
are distinguished by the names of their Japanese purchasers. The 
Tomioka manuscript, actually stating itself to be written six 
hundred and forty-one years after the birth of Christ, consists of 
three incomplete and possibly misarranged tracts on Christian 
doctrine and practice, the last entitled ‘Concerning the world- 
honoured One’s almsgiving’ and called by Saeki the ‘Discourse on 
almsgiving’ 2 . The Takakusu one, perhaps slightly earlier, has a 
version of the Two-Ways and is called the ‘Book of the Messiah’ 3. 
This work reveals many similarities to the Didache, a fact to 
which Professor Saeki himself drew attention. However, there 
are also many interesting differences which are equally suggestive. 

Of the thirty-one verses which could be said to outline the 
Two-Ways almost aU correspond to the respective passages in the 
DidcLche^. The author of the latter introduces his catechism with 
the phrase: ‘Two ways there are, one of life and one of death. 
There is a great difference between the two ways’. The writer of 


^ Nestorian documents, 

2 Nestorian documents, 161—247. Foster, op. cit., 46f., 162, accepts Saeki's 
view that these are three different documents, whereas Moule, Nestorians in 
China, 13 ff., believes them to be three incomplete sections of one treatise. 

3 Translation in Nestorian documents, 126—160. 

4 Bk. Mes., w. 69, 103-34. 
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the Chinese manual states simply, ‘These short views may well 
teach all people what is good and what is evil’ An echo of the 
negative form of the Golden Rule, found in the Didache in 
contrast to the Matthaean version of our Lord’s precept, is found 
in the phrase ‘those who have received the precepts should not 
hate others nor hold evil against them.’ 2 The Chinese Two-Ways, 
however, remains faithful to the scheme of the Ten Command¬ 
ments and suggests that it is closer than the Didache to the Jewish 
form, which Audet believes was adapted from Jewish proselyte 
instruction. 3 A comparison of the Chinese version with that of the 
Qumran manual of discipline reveals the same emphasis on hu¬ 
mility, compassion, just judgement, purity, abhorrence of idolatry 
and correct behaviour to others^. 

Pfere Audet’s arguments that the original title of chapters one 
to six of the Didache is, in fact, Jewish, — ‘The instruction of the 
Lord, i. e. Jahweh, to the Gentiles’3, - has its counterpart in the 
first verse of the ‘Book of the Messiah’ which runs: ‘At that time, 
preaching the laws of Jahweh, who is the Lord of heaven, the 
Messiah spoke thus’ 

Apart from the thirty-one verses which cover many of the 
points in chapters one to six of the Didache, both Tomioka and 
Takakusu manuscripts have several references to the Two Ways 
- the heaven way and the hell way. The ‘Discourse on almsgiving’, 
for example, makes repeated reference 7. Where the Didache 
begins its way of death with the following:‘ The way of death is 
this ... it is wicked and altogether accursed, murders, etc. . . . 
idolatries, magical arts, sorceries . . .’, the ‘Discourse on alms¬ 
giving’ has ‘If there are any who go astray from the heaven way 
. . . who give themselves up to the worship of the sun and the 
stars and even the fire-gods’«. All the various parallels with the 
Didache underline the fact that Nestorian missionaries were 
steeped in this tradition of instruction. 


^Did., cap. 1, 2; Bk. Mes., v. 69. 

2 Did., cap., 1,2; Matt., 7,12; Bk. Mes., v. 105. 

3 Op. cit., 209; see also his article, Affinit^s litt4raires et dootrinales du 
fMannel de disciplinet in Revue biblique 59, 1952, 219ff., and 60, 1953, 45ff. 

^ Text in Audet, loc. cit., 219ff. 

3 Op. cit., 101. 

6 Bk. Mes., V. 1. 

7 See w. 57, 239, 241, 244, etc. 

8 Did., cap. 5,1; Dis. alms., v. 244. 
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P^re Audet has demonstrated the dependence of the Didcxhe 
on St Matthew but in a form which he believes to be earlier than 
the canonical gospel K This leads him to propose the hypothesis 
that the apostolic author of the Didache used an Aramaic version 
of Matthew, thus making sense of the statement of Papias who 
claimed on apostolic authority that ‘Matthew wrote the sayings 
of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue* 2 . Audet also accepts the view 
that both the Greek and Aramaic versions originated in Antioch 2 . 

The Chinese manuscripts under discussion contain a short 
biography of our Lord, which, apart from being the earliest 
extant version of any part of the Bible in Chinese, is almost 
entirely extracted from St Matthew, even though their authors 
indicate a knowledge of both Johannine and Lucan material^. 
What is perhaps the most startling feature of these biographies is 
their use of some of the material which, on the ‘Four Document 
Hypothesis*, has been designated as Matthew*s special source, 
namely the star at Bethlehem, Pilate*s handwashing, the tearing 
of the temple veil, the resurrection of the dead from their graves 
at the crucifixion, the sealing of Joseph’s tomb with the setting 
of the guard and its subsequent bribery^. These are the highlights 
of the Chinese ‘life of Christ*. 

The ‘Discourse on almsgiving’, moreover, follows closely the 
sermon on the mount® and, with the Didache, gives the three¬ 
fold baptismal formula in its Matthaean wording: ‘Preach ye my 
words to all races of mankind. And when they come forward to 
water, mark them in the name of the Father, and the Son and the 
Holy Wind, and make them decide to observe completely what 
was taught by me, for I shall be with you even to the end of the 
world* 7. Again with the Didache and St Matthew, the warning is 
repeated that one should not give sacred things to the dogs 8. 

These are but a few observations which are evoked by a text 
comparison. Without a knowledge of Chinese, however, scientific 
textual criticism is impossible. 

*Op. cit., 166£f. 

2 Op. cit., 208ff. 

3 Op. cit., 208. 

^ Bk. Mes., w. 147—206; Dis. alms., w. 106—49. 

3 The Nestorian Monument also makes mention of the star; see Nestorian 
documents, 65; Foster, op. cit., 136, v. 40. 

® Verses 2—62 cover Matthew cap. 6 and 7. 

7 Did., cap. 7, 2,3; Matt., 28,19—20 Dis. alms., v. 146. 

» Did., cap. 9,6; Matt., 7,6; Dis. alms., v. 34. 
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As the two manuscripts, although contemporary or near 
contemporary were written by diiBFerent authors, even though 
instigated by bishop Alopen himself, one conclusion remains 
inescapable. The first Nestorian missionaries to China compiled 
manuals of instruction for their hearers which must have followed 
along lines fundamental to their Christian education, namely the 
use of a two-way method of catechism and a very traditional 
selection of material from St. Matthew. That this ‘tradition’ 
originated in Antioch in the earliest years of the Christian church 
certainly presents itself as a working hypothesis. 

^For the dating of these manuscripts see Saeki, Nestorian documents,^. 

Moule, Nestorians in China, 13f.; Foster, op. cit., 46f. 
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Die Tiiufertraditionen bei Justin 


E. Bammbl, Cambridge 


Die Tauferstellen bei Justin sind singular; schon das macht sie 
bemerkenswert. Abgesehen von einer schematischen und viel- 
leicht nicht einmal urspriinglichen Erwahnung des Johannes im 
ignatianischen Corpus * fehlt jeder Bezug auf den Taufer bei den 
Apostolischen Vatem. Die Apologeten — wie einheitlich in ihrer 
Struktur ist diese Ldteratur! - schweigen sich vollig fiber 
Johannes aus mit Ausnahme eben von Justin. Und auoh sonst 
wird bis ins dritte Jahrhundert hinein der Taufer viel seltener 
bemtiht als Thomas und Jakobus, weniger genannt selbst als 
Pilatus und Herodes. Von da ab gibt es eine Fiille von Nach- 
richten. Es sind in der Masse Ausmalungen der evangelischen 
Perikopen, von denen sich doch je und dann eigenstandige Einzel- 
zuge Oder gar Berichte abheben. Wo steht Justin in diesem 
Elraftefeld? 

Mehrfach spricht Justin in seinen Gesprach mit Trypho vom 
Taufer und der Taufe Jesu, aber die Hauptaussagen stehen in 
Kapitel 88. Der Abschnitt besteht deutlich aus zwei Teilen 
(§§ 1—6 und 7-8). Auffallend ist, daB eine Reihe von Aussagen 
sich in den Partien des einen Kapitels wiederholen: 'IcodwriQ 
ipdjtriae (§3) — xrjQvaaavrog pdjttiafjLa (§ 7), xareX'&dvrog rov 
^Irjaov (§ 3) — iX&6vrog rov ^Irjaov (§ 8), d)g negicnegav to dyiov 
nvevpia inutrfjvai (§ 3) — to Ttvevfia oiv to dyiov , . , iv eidei negia- 
xegdg inhnri avrig (§ 8), wahrend andere Notizen nicht nur sich 
nicht wiederholen sondern durchaus einmalig sind. Dazu gehort 
im ersten Teil die Mitteilung, daB Johannes selbst rrjy rov ficmrla- 
fiaxog 6d6v Ttgoubv sowie die Feuererscheinung bei der Taufe Jesu. 
Im zweiten Teil sind es die Einzelziige: xa&iC6f^evog, die Form der 
Ablehnung der eigenen Messianitat2, der Ankiindigung des 


^ Smym 1,2. 

2 S. W. BouBset, Die Evangelienoitate Justins des M&rtyrers 1891, S. 66. 
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laxvQ 6 xeQ 0 (;^ sowie die adoptianische Taufstimme. Da sich das 
TiQoicov als Schematismus der Justinschen Theologie erklaren 
Ia6t2, schrumpft das singulare Gut in der ersten Passage auf das 
TtvQ dvijqr&r] zusammen, eine Angabe, deren Herkunft von Justin, 
jedenfalls moglicherweise, von der der anderen Nachrichten ab- 
gehoben wird -^ Dem entspricht es, daB der erste Teil eigentlich 
eine mit historischen Einzelnachrichten angereicherte christo- 
logische Diatribe ist. 

Ganz anders verhalt es sich mit dem zweiten Teil. Hier herrscht 
durchaus das Referat vor. Die Erzahlung wird nur durch einzelne, 
leicht ablosbare^ interpretierende Bemerkungen unterbrochen. 
Es stellt sich daher die Frage, ob hier nicht ein Nest eigen- 
standigen, aufierkanonischen Materials vorliegt, von dem aus 
Einzelangaben in den ersten Teil des Kapitels und an andere 
Stellen des Dialogs hinubergewandert sind. Die Moglichkeit ist 
um so eher gegeben, als die §§ 7-8 einen in sich geschlossenen 
Taufbericht bilden. 

Walter Bauer hatte, die Taufstimme behandelnd, seinerzeit 
die Frage gestellt, warum Justin nicht die rettende Hand des 
Matthaus ergriiBFen habe, die ihn von all den von ihm nur miihsam 
iiberdeckten Schwierigkeiten des von ihm gebotenen Wortlauts 
bewahrt haben wiirde. Er hatte vermutet, dafi Justin von seinem 
Gegner dazu gezwungen wurde®. Die These ist als solche nicht 
ganz stichhaltig; denn Justin weiB Christen und Christen zu 
unterscheiden und laBt sich nicht ohne weiteres von seinen Kon- 
trahenten in die Enge treiben^. Aber die Annahme gewinnt an 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, wenn seinem Gegner nicht nur ein einzelner 

^ Bousset S. 70. 

2Vgl. 51,1. 

3 So J. C. Th. von Otto, Corpus Apologetarum I, 2, S. 320 Anm. 9. 

4 Es sind die Angabe uber die Unscheinbarkeit {xai deidovg, d>g al ygcupai 
iM^Qvaaov, (paivofiivov) Jesu sowie die theologische Deutung des Berufs Jesu. 
Die Berufsangabe selbst durfte zur Quelle gehoren; vgl. die ahnliche stilisierte 
uber Johannes im Zitat des Epiphanius Haer. 30,13,6. Einen indirekten Beleg 
dafur bietet Origenes Cels. VI,36, der bestreitet, daB Jesus in einem der an- 
erkannten Evangelien (x&v h xaXq iKxArjalaig tpeQOfjtivwv edayysUoxv) als Zimmer- 
mann bezeichnet sei. 

^ So ist der auf die Memorabilien der Apostel zuriickgefuhrte Satz in § 3 
zu verstehen. Er hat urspriinglich in § 8 hinter der Berufsangabe seinen Platz 
gehabt. 

6 Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokr 3 rphen, 1909, 
S. 124. 

7 Vgl. 48,10f.; 49,8; 80,8. 
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Satz zu Ohren gekommen war, sondern ein Bericht vorgelegen 
hatte, den auoh Justin anerkannte ^ . Es ist das G^gebene, diesen 
im zweiten Teil des Kapitels 88 zu erblicken. 

Daraus ergibt sioh: die auBerkanonisohen Taufemachriohten 
des Justin sind nicht disjecta membra sondem entstammen 
etnem Traditionsstrang. Justin erinnert sioh nicht nur einer oder 
mehrerer Quellen sondem zitiert in Kap. 88, um seinerseits nur in 
der Umrahmung einen Einzelzug hinzuzufiigen. 

Welcher Art ist diese Vorlage? Wilh. Bousset hatte die eigen- 
artigen Ziige damit erklaren wollen, daB er sie direkt auf die 
Bedenquelle, deren Bekanntschaft bei Justin er also annahm, 
zunickfuhrte^. Die Auskunft, so verlockend sie ist, wird jeden- 
falls den Problemen des Taufberichts nicht gerecht. Er ist zu 
eigenartig, als daB von seiner Basis die Entstehung der synop< 
tkchen Darstellung erklart werden konnte. 

Ist eine direkte Fixierung durch Riickgriff iiber die Synoptiker 
hinaus nicht moglich, so gilt es, diese durch die Analyse der 
Emzelnachrichten zu versuchen. Der Justinische Bericht ist 
bestimmt durch das Schema xaxa - dvd. Das ist vollig singula in 
den Tauferzahlungen. Es handelt sich um so weniger um eine 
bloBe Ausmalung, als es der Terminologie des Proselytenbades 
entspricht^. Dort war mit dem Hinabsteigen das Rezitieren eines 
Teils der Auslegung des zuvor nicht verbindlichen Gesetzes durch 
den Taufassistenten verbunden. Bei der Johannestaufe fand im 
gleichen Augenblick das Bekenntnis der Stinden statt. In beiden 
Fallen wurde solchermaBen der Unterschied zwischen Alt und 
Neu bezeichnet. Die Parallelen legen die Vermutung nahe, daB 
auch im Justinischen Bericht der durch xaxa eingeleitete Satz 
einen Akt impliziert, mit dem es eine besondere Bewandtnis hat. 

Es ist die Feuererscheinung auf dem Wasser^. Stellt sie etwas 
von der mit avd verbundenen Geistessendung Verschiedenes dar, 
80 kann dabei nur an einen Priif- oder Reinigungsakt gedacht 
sein. Durch Wasser und Feuer bewahrt erweist sich Jesus als der, 
iiber dem die Taufproklamation ausgerufen werden soli. Freilich, 


1 So Bousset S. 70. 

2 A. a. O. S. 114f.; vgl. S. 70f. 

3 Gerim 1: man l&fit ihn in das Tauohbad hinabsteigen (Kirchheim S. 38; 
vgl. D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 1956, S. 106ff.). 

^ Falsoh J. Thomas, Le Mouvement Baptiste en Palestine et Syrie, 1935, 
S. 392, der Justin dahin versteht, daB die Feuererscheinung nach dem Auf> 
Btieg stattfindet. 

6 Crott. Stadia Patristica VIII 
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die Exegese, die unsere Stelle gefunden hat, wandelt gemeinhin 
andere Wege. Sie setzt, soweit sie nicht die di^d-Passage einfach 
als Interpolation abtut^, die Angabe Justins mit der Licht- 
erscbeinung gleioh2, von der in einem Teil der Diatessaron- 
tJberbeferung sowie im Vercellensis und Sangermanensis die 
Rede ist^. Das Licbt bzw. Feuer gilt dann als optisches Seiten- 
stiick zur Proklamation der matthaiscben Himmelsstimme. Die 
Auffassung ist nicht ganz unbegriindet. Schon bei Ephraem findet 
man deutbch diese Parallebsierung und Synchronisierung: 
cumque ex lumine super aquas exorto et ex voce de coelo delapsa 
cognovisset . . A Abnbch, wenngleich nicht ganz so weitgehend ist 
die Beschreibung der Cambridger Harmonie: when he tms baptized 
so com the brightnesse of hevene and the Holy Gost and a light 
withinne hym^. Aber die Berichte sind nicht uberall so durch- 
stilisiert®. Die beiden Altlateiner lassen das Licht aufflammen, als 
Jesus sich im Wasser befindet und betonen, ganz im Unterschied 
zur Tatian-Tradition 7, den schreckhaften Charakter des Ge- 
schehnisses 8. Dann erst, nachdem Jesus emporgestiegen ist, folgt 
die Himmelsstimme. Dasselbe Bild und dieselbe Folge der Er- 
eignisse ergibt sich aber auch aus dem Hebraerevangelium. Zwar 
schweigt das Zitat des Hieronymus - es setzt erst mit dem 
ascendisset ein -, aber in der Praedicatio Pauli horen wir: cum 
baptizaretur ignem super aquam esse visum, ein Vorgang also, der 
als der ascensio vorgeschaltet zu denken ist. Da, wie C. Peters 

1 So Ad. Merx, Die vier kanonischen Evangelien II, 1, 1902, S. 47, der sich 
damit St. Thirlby, Justini... Apologiae dnae et Dialogue cum Tryphone 
Judaeo, London 1722, S. 331 und Otto anschlieBt. 

2Vgl. J. Bomemann, Die Taufe Christi durch Johannes, 1896, S. 28: 
‘Feuer- oder Lichterscheinung*. 

3 Itala, ed. Ad. Jiilicher ad Mt 3,15. 

4 Aucher-Mdsinger S. 43. — Vgl. das Zitat aus Ephraems Epiphanienh 3 rmne 
bei F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, 1901, S. 67. 

5 The Pepysian Harmony, ed. by M. Goates (= Early Engl. Text Soc. 
Original Ser. No. 167) 1922, S. 10. 

6 Auch nach der anderen Seite hin ist stilisiert worden: die Geistesaus- 
gieOung wurde bereits mit dem Untertauchen verbunden, in Test Abr 18 und 
bei Marcus, dem Gnostiker (s. Bauer a. a. 0. S. 116). 

7 Charakteristisch fiir diese ist die Paraphrase Ishodads: — erstrahlte 
ein starkes Licht... es erschienen viele Scharen von Geistwesen, die in der 
Luft lobsangen ... ein Duft von Wohlgeriichen ergoB sich: Ahnlich Jacob 
Barsalibi; s. F. C. Burkitt, St. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel S. 68. 

8 Vgl. die Bemerkung der Aurora: Strahlen gingen aus seinen Augen her- 
vor, durch die sie erschreckt wurden und flohen (Hennecke-Schneemelcher 
S. 98). 
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nachgewiesen hat der Taufbericht des Diatessaron oder besser: 
der herrschende Typ desselben vom Hebraerevangelium ab- 
hangig ist, ergibt sich daraus, daB von Tatian selbst oder sehr 
fiiih in seiner Tradition eine Abandoning vorgenommen worden 
ist. Damit im Zusammenhang steht der Wechsel von nvQ zu 
welch letzterer BegriflF einer bloB signifikatorischen und bald dann 
nur noch metaphorischen Deutung eher oiBFen steht. Aber q)a}g 
ist nicht uberall durchgedrungen. So bringen die syrischen 
Johannesakten, die auch sonst tatianische Lesarten enthalten2, 
eine Anwendung der Taufgeschichte, die auf der Feuererschei- 
nung beruht.3 Ganz ebenso enthalt Jakob von Serugs Homilie 
uber die Taufe eine mehrfache Erwahnung der Feuerflamme^. — 
Es ist nicht unmoglich, daB eine Verwechslung bei dem Wechsel 
von Feuer (syrisch nura) zu Licht (syrisch nuhra) mitgespielt hat. 

Das dvadveiv setzt sich fort und driickt sich aus in der Nieder- 
fahrt des Geistes und dem Lautwerden der adoptianischen 
Himmelsstimme. Es ist deutlich, daB diese Form der gottlichen 
Approbation mit der Feuertaufe sehr viel enger zusammenhangt 
als der iibliche Wortlaut der Proklamation; Sohnesannahme und 
vorangehende Prufung bedingen einander. Neben der formalen 
zeigt sich so auch eine inhaltliche Kongruenz zwischen den beiden 
Teilen, den durch xard und dvd markierten Abschnitten des 
Justinschen Taufberichts. 

Diese Angaben sind in eine Skizze iiber den Taufer eingebettet. 
Er wird — imd das ist vollig singular im altchristlichen Schrift- 
tum — als xa'&i^dfjievog bezeichnet. Das soil keine Abwertung 
gegeniiber dem wandemden Jesus sein^, ist vielmehr Bezeich- 
nung der Autoritat eines in Vollmacht handelnden Lehrers®. Die- 


* Acta Orientalia XVI, 1938, 259—66. 

2 S. R. H. ConnoUy, J. Th. St. VIII, 1907, 256ff. 

3 Die syriache Taufliturgie des Sevenis bringt eine Kompilation verschie- 
dener Taufnotizen (der Text bei A. Reach, Agrapha. AuBercanonische Schrift- 
fragmente 1906 S. 75), deren eine noch das Nachwirken der ?i€p-Tradition er- 
kennen l&fit: ahaque igne et absque lignis calefactae erant aquae, quando venil 
filius Dei ui haptizaretur in medio Jordanis. 

4 S. R. H. Connolly, a. a. O. 581 f. 

5 So Ed. Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1848, 547: „Das xadtC^/ievog dea Taufera 
bildet bier einen unverkennbaren Gegensatz gegen das thatenvolle Herum- 
wandem Christi . . .“. 

6 Zum Sitzen des Lehrera s. Mt23,2; Mk2,6; Lk5,17. Dem entapricht 
das Stehen der Zuhorer, wie es von Mt in stereotyper Wendimg erwahnt wird 
(vgl. R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 1935, S. 20).— 

6* 
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selbe Hochschatzung driickt sich in dem KrjQvaaeiv^ das sioh zum 
Podv steigert, aus. Wie der Beiname PoTzricnijg ganz fehlt und 
damit des Johannes Funktion bei der Lustration in den Hinter- 
grund geschoben, auch seine Beteiligung an der Taufe Jesu nicht 
beschriebeni wird, so ist anderseits seine autoritativ-prophe- 
tische^ Qualitat hervorgehoben. Freilich wird diese begrenzt 
durch den betonten Unterschied zu Jesus. Das ovx elfii 6 XqiaxdQ 
geht iiber den synoptischen Bericht hinaus, ist starker aber auch 
als Joh 1,20, und zwar insofern als es das Bekenntnis zu des 
Taufers eigener Messianitat^ und nicht nur die Erwagung der 
Moglichkeit derselben voraussetzt'*. Johannes als Lehrer — das 
dtirfte nicht nur historisch richtig sein sondern entspricht auch 
dem Bild eines Strangs der tauferischen Literatur-Tradition 
selber, der mandaischen Literatur, in der die Taufwirksamkeit 
des Johannes ganz verdunkelt ist. Ahnlich steht es mit den 
Pseudoklementinen, in denen, ins Negative umgestiilpt, die- 
selbe Anschauung von Johannes dem Lehrer vorliegt^. Die pra- 
zise und betonte Ablehnung der Messianitat aber spiegelt die 
christlich-tauferische Kontroverse wider. Alles dies — wie schon 
der Terminus xadiCo/ievog selber — weist in den judenchristlichen 
Bereich als den Entstehungsort der Formulierung. 

Dabei ist der Bericht gar nicht mit Justins eigener Anschauung 
vom Taufer kongruent. Die Taufe als eine Salbung durch Elias — 
dies Herzstiick der Argumentation gegen Tryphon<> ist im Bericht 
selbst gar nicht angelegt, ja stofit sich mit der Nichterwahnung 
einer direkten Funktion des Johannes bei der Taufe Jesu. Wenn 
Justin dies Ereignis nicht als verliehenen Charakter sondern als 


Es liegt nahe, die Variante in Lk 3,7 (^aTiTiadfjvai ivcomov a^rov D it) mit dem 
Bilde vom sitzenden Taufer zu verbinden. — Die Wendung kommt in c. 49,51 
und 88 vor. Schon K. A. Credner (Beitrage zur Einleitung in die biblischen 
Schriften I 1832, S. 218) hatte aus der gleichmaBigen Wiederholung des Aus- 
drucks gefolgert, daB er auf eine Quelle zuruckgehen miisse. 

1 Es entspricht dieser Tendenz, daB bei Tatian zu Mt 3,14f. zu lesen steht: 
dominus noster dextram eius (Joannia) aumpait et auper caput auum poauU 
(Aucher-Mdsinger S. 41 f.). 

2 Unter jiQoqnjreveiv ist hier wie in 51,3 ein Lehren in Vollmacht zu ver- 
stehen. 

3 C. 88: ol dvdQOunoi ^TieXdpPavov airdv elvai xdv XQiaxdv, 

^ Vgl. auch das (statt des synoptischen ^Qxerai) im Nachsatz. 

5 Horn. II, 23; 53 f. 

® C. 48—49. — Auch das Bild von der Salbung (doch wohl stehend voll- 
zogen) l&Bt sich nicht ganz leicht mit dem vom sitzenden Taufer in tJberein- 
stimmung bringen. 
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Deklaration fur das Volk versteht, so ist das dem Bericht vollig 
fremd.^ Und da von, daB des Taufers Taufbewegung nichts 
anderes als die 6ddg rov ficutrlafiarog Jesu (88,2), so wenig etwas 
Eigenstandiges sei, daB Jesus mit seiner Taufe dem Wirken des 
Johannes ein Ende setzte (Inavae 2), davon fehlt im Bericht selbst 
jede Spur. Alles drei gehort aber fiir Justin zusammen, wird zum 
Instrument fiir die von ihm voUzogene geschichtstheologische 
Einordnung, in welcher Johannes zwar eine notwendige Funktion 
zukommt, Taufe wie prophetische Botschaft aber ganz auf Jesus 
konzentriert und mit seinem Auftreten zum AbschluB gekommen 
sind. Das Schema, das Justin benutzt, ist seinerseits ein jii- 
disches^. Aber dessen jiidische Essenz ist verschieden von der- 
jenigen seiner Quelle. 

Sucht man den Mutterboden des Berichtes selber zu be- 
stimmen, so ist eine Verwandtschaft mit den judenchristlichen 
Evangelien ofifenbar. Neben den beriihrten Ztigen ist auch an das 
merkwlirdige oix Med im Rahmen Justins zu erinnem, das 
dem quid peccavi ut vadam desNazar^revangeliums thematisch 
so nahe verwandt ist^. Woher hat Justin die Formulierung? Zum 
ductus der Quelle wtirde es gut passen, daB die Behauptung der 
Stindlosigkeit der Priifung der Reinheit durch das Feuer voraus- 
gegangen ist. Da die Quelle recht unvermittelt einsetzt, ist ohne- 
hin deutlich, daB Justin den Anfang des Taufberichts ab- 
geschnitten hat. Man wird so mit Fug annehmen diirfen, daB die 
Quelle neben einfiihrenden Personalangaben fiber Johannes und 
Jesus einen Satz enthalten hat, der die Notwendigkeit der Taufe 
Jesu ventilierte^. Neben diesen Ztigen naher Verwandtschaft 
stehen aber auch Unterschiede. Es fallt auf, daB in den juden¬ 
christlichen Evangelien Mittel der Regie eingebaut sind, um den 
Abstand zwischen Johannes und Jesus zu verdeutlichen (Jesus 
kommt erst, als das Volk schon getauft ist; nach seiner Taufe 
begehrt Johannes, von ihm getauft zu werden). Sodann ist dort 
neben der asketischen Haltung und der Taufwirksamkeit die Ver- 

^ Vgl. J. Bomemaim, a. a. O., S. 30. 

2 51,3; vgl. 62,6—8. — Der JuBtinsche Topos, daB Jesus dem Johannes in 
seiner Taufwirksamkeit ein Ende setzte, findet sich auch bei Ephraem.: er lieB 
sich taufen, ut baptismo suo Joannis baptismo finem imponerat (Aucher-M5- 
singer S. 41). 

2 Ebenso wie das andere von der doppelten Parusie. 

4 Anders A. Resch, a. a. O., S. 234: ,,es fehlen hierzu alle kanonischen und 
sonstigen patristischen Parallen“. 

5 Sie ist von Justin ftir die Zwecke seiner Einleitimg umgestaltet worden. 
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kiindigung des Taufers ganz versunken. Die Unterschiede setzen 
Wandlungen und Entwicklungen voraus und machen es wahr- 
scheinlich, daB der Justinsche Bericht eine altere Schicht wider- 
spiegelt. Nicht, wie Bousset wollte^ eine friihe Fassung der 
Redenquelle, wohl aber eine Vorstufe der judenchristlichen Evan- 
gelien zeichnet sich hinter der Quelle ab, eine Erzahlung, die 
Justin in ein theologisches System gespannt und mit der er ver- 
sucht hat, den historisch-annalistischen Bediirfnissen seiner 
Leser gerecht zu werden. 

Den mannigfachen Versuchen, Justin auf eine Seite der alt- 
christliolien Theologiegeschichte festzulegen, hatte Mor. v. 
Engelhardt ein Ende gesetzt, in dem er auf theologische Inkonzin- 
nitaten im Justinschen Werk hinweis2. Er selbst hatte sie durch 
die Unterscheidung zwischen Gemeindeglauben und Justins 
eigener Theologie erklaren wollen.3 Handelt es sich aber wirklich 
um eine Kontrapunktik innerhalb derselben Phase und Gene¬ 
ration? Schon Ad. Harnack zogerte, sich die These seines Dor- 
pater Lehrers zu eigen zu machen und wollte eher an Elemente des 
Gemeindekultus denken, an liturgische Formeln, die bis auf das 
apostolische Zeitalter zuriickweisen^ . Wie recht er damit hatte, 


lA.a. 0. S. 114. 

2 Das Christentum Justins des M&rtyrers, Erlangen 1878, S. 69 u. d. 
war von gewissen Anregungen J. C. Th. v. Ottos bestimmt, wie S. 47 seiner 
eigenen DarsteUung zeigt. 

3 Wichtig ist F. Overbecks ausfuhrliche Besprechung des E^schen Werkes 
in Hist. Zeitschr. 44,1880. O. moniert u. a., daB E. die ,,minde8tens indirekten 
Einwirkungen jiidischen Christentums^ nicht richtig erkannt habe (S. 503). 
Zeigt sich darin das Erbe der Tiibinger Anschauungen, so hat doch O. das- 
selbe weder hier noch in seinem vielfach auf Justin verweisenden Kommentar 
zur Apostelgeschichte (1870) fruchtbar gemacht. 

4 Brief Hamacks an Overbeck v. 10. 11. 1880: ,,... Unzweifelhaft wieder- 
holt Justin eine Reihe von Formeln als sein geistiges Eigentum, auf welche 
er auch Gewicht legt, die in den Rahmen seiner Theologie nicht passen. Es 
scheinen liturgische Formeln zu sein, die in den Gemeinden iiblich waren ... 
Die Herkunft der Formeln verdiente freilich eine besondere Untersuchung. 
Eine solche aber wiirde in eine sehr friihe Zeit zuriickfiihren d. h. wenn auch 
nicht auf neutestamentliche Urkunden, so doch auf die religidsen Vorstel- 
lungskreise des apostolischen Zeitalters. Hat nun Engelhardt seiner Be- 
obachtung eine ganz triigerische Deutung gegeben, so ist doch die Beobachtung 
selbst wertvoll imd lehrreich. Nur ist nicht von Gemeindeglauben sondem 
von Gemeindekultus zu sprechen, der allem Anschein nach dasjenige Element 
gewesen ist, welches am altertiimlichsten verblieben ist...“ (Overbeck-Nach- 
laB, U. B. Basel). 
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wird gerade aus Dial 45 ^ und 512 ersichtlich, SteUen, die deutlich 
formelhaften Charakter haben. Neben dieser durchaus nicht 
heterodoxen Lehre heben sich aber haggadische Bestandteile 
heraus, die ihre Herkunft aus dem spezifisch juden-christlichen 
Bereiche verraten. Man wird gewiO differenzieren miissen, nicht 
glauben diirfen, da6 von hier aus das ganze Problem der Evan- 
gelienzitate Justins 3 seine Losung erfahrt. Es geniigt zunachst, 
allgemein von Bousset zu Credner und den Tiibingern zuriick- 
zulenken, durch ein Beispiel klarzustellen, daB sich neben vielem 
anderen auch eingetrocknete judenchristliche FarbstofiFe auf der 
Palette des auf den ersten Blick so einflachig erscheinenden 
Apologeten befunden haben werden. 

* Der Beginn des Zitats ist durch das hymnische markiert. Die Formel 
durfte bis xaraXv&cbai gereicht haben. 

2 Das Zitat lauft von a^dg bis 6v6fAaTi a^rov. 

3 Verbunden mit der behandelten ist die Frage einer vortatianischen Evan- 
gelienharmonie, wie sie E. Lippelt (Quae fuerint Justini Martyris ojiofivrjfiovev- 
flora quaque ratione cum forma evangeliorum Syro-Latina cohaeserint, 1901) 
aufgeworfen hat. Wichtig ist, daO W. Bousset, der sich zunachst recht skep- 
tisch auBerte (Theol. Rundsch. 1903, 478), spater der Lippeltschen These 
recht nahe kam (Theol. Rundsch. 1914,191), ohne daB er freilich an ein juden- 
christliches Einsprengsel gedacht hatte. Allzu apodiktisch ist der Wider- 
spruch, den C. Peters (Das Diatessaron Tatians, Rom 1939, S. 16f.) gegen 
eine solche Moglichkeit erhoben hat. — Auffallend ist jedenfalls, daB Tatian 
verschiedentlich mit den Evangelienzitaten Justins ubereinstimmt; so in 
Mt 19.16f. (vgl. A. Hamack, ZKG 1881, 486) = Dial 101; Lk 22,44 (Aucher- 
Mosinger S. 235) = Dial 103. 
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Les actes apocryphes du Nouveau Testament se pr^sentent A 
nous grev^ des affirmations de la Religionsgeschichte qui les 
classaient collectivement dans les Merits gnostiques. Qu’il y ait 
des textes, des priAres et des hjmmes surtout, qui soient suspects 
d’h4r4todoxie et m6me de gnosticisme, la chose est ind^niable, 
pour les actes de Jean et de Thomas. Mais trop souvent la thAse 
d’une redaction entiferement gnostique, parfois corrig^e par une 
main catholique, s’est 4chafaud6e. II suffit de lire le Handbuoh zu 
den NetUestamentlichen Apokryphen d’Edgar Hennecke. La thfese 
diam4tralement oppos4e pourrait 6tre d^fendue: nous sommes 
en presence de textes en principe orthodoxes, remani6s par des 
mains gnostiques pour le besoin de leur cause. 

Notre analyse voudrait etudier le faisceau des cinq actes 
apocryphes de Thomas, Andr4, Jean, Paul et Pierre, que Photius 
affirmait 6tre Toeuvre d’un m6me auteur, Leucius Charinus^. 
Nous n’envisagerons point ici leur interd^pendance, qui exigerait 
une ^tude sp^ciale. 

i. Analyse des odes de Thomas 

Les actes peuvent nous servir de plaque toumante, dans Tana- 
lyse, car ils pr^sentent le texte le mieux conserve et qui seul est 
complet. Ils ont composes en syriaque, probablement A 
Edesse, au plus tard au d4but du Ille siAcle. Tout ce qui touche 
Tapotre Thomas est li^ A la Syrie orientale. H semble que les 
actes dependent de T^vangile de Thomas. Dans Tun et Tautre 
6 crit Thomas est appel4 <(jumeau du Seigneur». 

L’apotre Thomas qui prdche I’Evangile est pr^ent^ dans les 
actes apocryphes comme un parfait religieux. II vit dans la pau- 

1 Photius, Bibliotheca, 114, PG 103, 389. 
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vret4, la chastet4. Vin et viande sont exclus de sa vie. II vit de 
pain et de sel. Dfes Tabord, au manage de la fille du roi, il prfiche 
aux jeunes ^poux la continence absolue^ H en est de m6me au 
bapteme du roi Gundafor et de son frfere Gad, k celui de Mygdonia, 
de Tertia, femme du roi 2 . Pour Thomas la vie chr^tienne est 
incompatible avec la vie conjugate; elle exige le c^libat. Une 
jeune fille ressuscit4 raconte avoir vu I’enfer peupte non seulement 
d’adultdres, d’impudiques, mais aussi «de ceux qui ont fait usage 
du manage H n’existe pas un texte qui tempore cette rigueur. 

Les textes liturgiques et les priferes des m6mes actes, qui exige- 
raient une 4tude sp^iale^, emettent le m6me jugement. C’est 
plus particuli6rement le cas d’une prifere qui exceptionnellement 
est au pluriel. Elle rend gr&ce pour ceux qui vivent dans la pau- 
vTet4, la continence, Tascfese. 

Nous te rendons graces pour les dons que tu nous a faits, 
et pour te secours qui nous vient de toi et pour la providence 
qui de toi est venue jusqu’& nous. 

Ach6ve cette oeuvre en nous jusqu’& la fin, 
afin que nous ayons I’assurance qui vient de toi. 

Jette les regards sur nous, k cause de toi: 
nous avons quitt4 nos maisons et notre patrimoine; 
k cause de toi nous sommes devenus joyeusement 
et volontiers des Strangers. 

Jette tes yeux sur nous, Seigneur, pour toi 
nous avons abandonn^ notre bien propre, 
pour t’acqu^rir toi, te bien qu’on ne pent enlever. 

Jette tes yeux sur nous, Seigneur: nous avons quitt4 
ta parent^ pour nous unir k ta famille. 

Jette tes jeux sur nous. Seigneur, qui avons quitt4 
nos peres, nos mferes, nos nourriciers, afin de voir ton Pfere 
et 6tre rassasi^s de la nourriture de la divinity. 

Jette tes yeux sur nous, Seigneur: car k cause de toi 

nous avons quitt4 nos Spouses chamelles et nos fruits terres- 

tres, afin de nous unir k la communaut4 definitive et vraie 


^ Actes de Thomas, 12, 13. 

2 Ib. 28, 117, 130, 160. 

3 Ib. 66. 

^ Voir notre livre. La Pri^, t. II: Les trois premiers sidles, Paris, 1963, 
p. 209-220. 
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et de produire des fruits v^ritables, dont la nature est d’en- 

haut, dont personne ne peut nous d^pouiller, 

qui restent aupr^s de nous et auprfes de qui nous restons K 

Cette pri^re est admirablement construite. La balanoement des 
propositions, I’accumulation des motifs, la r4p4tition des Inide 
lui donne une allure classique. D’oii vient le pluriel insolite? Au 
nom de qui parle la prifere? Ne s’agit il pas d’une communaut4 ou 
d’un groupe religieux qui pratique Tasc^se, dans la pauvret4 et 
la continence? 

Nous trouvons les m6mes elements dans les autres apocryphes, 
il serait facile d’en multiplier les exemples. Trois ^l^ments sont 
repris sans cesse par les actes apocryphes comme des leitmotive: 

1 . La vie chr^tienne exige la continence. Ce thfese revient dans les 
actes de Jean. Il suffit de s’en rapporter k la conversion de 
Drusiana et de son mari^, A la confession finale de I’apotre lui- 
mAme3. L’histoire de Thfecle, dans les actes de Paul, illustre la 
mfime thAse. 

2 . Dans tous les actes apocryphes, la femme, - ou plus justement 
la vierge et non la mAre - joue un role central et determinant. Ce 
role ne tient pas A sa feminite, car les actes ne peuvent pas assez 
mettre en garde centre la beaute feminine, mais A son role dans 
reconomie du salut. D’elle depend la proximite du royaume de 
Dieu, le renversement de Tordre actuel des choses, qui coincident 
avec Tarret de la procreation. 

3. A plusieurs reprises les actes ne parlent pas au nom d’une seule 
personne mais d’un groupe. <(Tu nous a envoyes comme apotres 
parmi les nations ^j), disent les actes de Jean. M§me temoignage, 
dans la priAre citee plus haut. Il semble bien que les actes 
s’adressent A un milieu, qu’ils veulent enseigner, exhorter, tenir 
en eveil. Ils expriment une theologie qu’il nous faut d’abord mieux 
cemer. 


2. Textes convergenta 

Nous avons d’autres textes qui professent un enseignement 
assez semblable. 


lib. 60-61. 

2 Actes de Jean, 84. 

3 Ib 113-114. 
4Ib.ll2. 
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Les Odes de Salomon 

Ces po^mes sont une composition de Tancienne communautd 
syrienne. H suffit pour s’en convaincre d’analyser le style et le 
rythme, le lyrisme et Tdlan mystique. La thdologie professde est 
typiquement syrienne. 

L’ode 33 s’adresse k une communaut4 privildgide, qui se tient 
loin de la communautd commune. Ils s’intitulent «les saints 4, 
terme qui devient synonyme de <icontinents)>. Le terme se re- 
trouve dans cette acception dans les deux lettres du Pseudo- 
Clement et dans les actes de Gouria. Cette vie des saints, vie 
d’incorruptibilitd, est liee k un style de vie chrdtien particulier, ou 
la continence est professde rigoureusement. Les Odes jettent une 
suspicion systdmatique sur le manage 

Lettre ou Lettres du Ps. Cldment 

Ces deux lettres, qui k Torigine furent peut-6tre un mSme 
texte, adress^es k deux communaut^s, proviennent de Syrie ou de 
Mdsopotamie. Elies ont 6t6 6crites par un asc^te chevronnd k 
des vierges des deux sexes, des saints du Nouveau Testament)), 
qui vivaient en communaut4 mixte, sous le m5me toit, et attendai- 
ent le royaume. C’est une mise en garde s4v6re centre les dangers 
de la mixit^, centre laquelle les conciles de la Syrie vont lutter 
jusqu’au Vie si^le. 

L’^crit du Ps. Ephrem 

Le texte attribu4 k Ephrem3, conserve en arm^nien, a 
ecrit, comme Ta montr4 Voobus^, en syriaque et date de la fin du 
Ilesifecle. H est done lui aussi contemporain des actes apocryphes. 
Le document d^crit la vie chr^tienne. Ceux qui suivent le Christ 
vivent de la mSme vie que les apotres. Us se s^parent du monde 
pour le boire et le manger. Ils abandonnent maisons, foyers, 
relations pour un mode de vie spirituel. Cet 4tat de vie semble 
caract4riser (oine communaut^ ordinaire)), un groupe, qui va au 
del&r de ce qu’exige la vie ch^tienne. Ils se pr^sentent comme les 
Chretiens par excellence. 

1 Odes 33,6—7; f. 7,16; 22,12; 23,1. 2 Par exemple Ode, 11, 21. 

3 Chez A. Vddbus, Celibacy, a requirement for admission to baptism in 
the early Syrian Church, Stockholm, 1961, p. 23—24. * Ibid. 23. 
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De tous ces textes, il semble ressortir clairement qu’il a exists 
en Syrie, probablement d6s la fin du ler si6cle et au cours du lie 
sifecle, des groupes religieux, qui sent all^s plus loin que ce qu" 
exigeait la vie chr^tienne normale. II s’agit de c^Ubataires, 
virgines svbintrodiicti et subintrodvctde, qui souvent ensemble 
vivent la vie asc^tique, sous un m^me toit. C’est dans ces milieu 
qu’il importe de chercher leSitz im Leben des actes apocryphes. 

3. Analyse du monachisme primitif 

D’oii viennent ces groupes religieux ? Les textes analyses, aux- 
quels nous pourrions joindre certains passages du Pasteur 
d’Hermas ^ nous orientent vers le milieu jud4o-chr4tien. II s’agit 
vraisemblablement d’ess^niens convertis ou de chr^tiens, 
tributaires de milieux et de courants pi^tistes juifs, plus ou 
moins rattach^s A I’Evangile. Ils pratiquent I’abstinence de 
viande et de vin, la continence absolue, la disappropriation; ils 
pratiquent des purifications multiples, ce qui a fait accriditer le 
terme AotJr^ov pour le baptime lui-mime. 

Ces courants sont extirieurs aux courants hitirodoxes. Ils se 
trouvent chez orthodoxes et hitirodoxes. Leurs tendances 
favoriseront le passage aux positions hiritiques d’un Marcion, 
d’un Valentin. Nous savons que le pire de Mani avait trouvi des 
apocryphes dans le milieu encratite de Mesopotamie. Loin 
d’etre les pires de la littirature apocryphe, les gnostiques 
paraissent plutot en itre les hiritiers. 

Tout ce qui touche ce monachisme primitif suit un ligne gio- 
graphique, qui part de Palestine, monte vers la Syrie, puis vers la 
Syrie orientale, avec la capitale Edesse comme centre, plus tard 
Adiabine. C’est d’ailleurs I’Eglise de ces regions, qui, au cours des 
siAcles, a maille A partir avec les groupes d’ascAtes et r^agit 
centre les abus. 

II s’agit done d’un ph^nomene sjrrien; il se rencontre avant tout 
dans la litt^rature issue de cette aire g^ographique, et suit la 
ligne de progression de I’^vangelisation. LA semble se trouver le 
berceau du monachisme. 

Cette localisation permet de pr^ciser la litterature et souvent 
de la localiser, quand elle est caracteristique de ces milieux 
asc^tiques. 


^ Par exemple, Vis. II, 4,3; Mand. VIII, 8. 
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4, Enseignement de Vasceae 'primitive 

II faut ici eviter toute systematisation excessive. Les rapports 
de ces milieux avec la grande Eglise sont flous. Ils peuvent aller 
de i’orthodoxie jusqu’^ I’heterodoxie. 

Un premier indice est frappant: I’apotre Jacques, le protecteur 
du judeo-christianisme, est venere dans ces milieux. On lui 
attribue deux lettres sur la virginite*. C’est son autorite qui 
accredite le «mythe Clementdans les memes milieux, oil 
Clement passe pour un ami de Jacques 2 . Pour cette raison les 
deux lettres aux ascetes lui sont attribuees. 

Plus profondement, ces milieux ascetiques professent un pro- 
phetisme eschatologique. Le royaume de Dieu est imminent. La 
predication des missionnaires doit acceierer cette venue. L’escha- 
tologie commande Tascese. Deux phenomenes avant-coureurs 
caracterisent cette venue: la resurrection du Christ, qui revient 
sans cesse dans la litterature apocryphe des actes, la virginite de 
Marie, comrae anticipation du royaume, theme cher 4 toute la 
theologie syrienne et qui se retrouve dans la litterature apocryphe. 

De ces premisses les ascetes tirent des consequences d’ordre 
speculatif, dont I’orthodoxie n’est pas toujours garantie. L’ob- 
stacle a la venue du royaume est la procreation. Cet ordre de 
la nature a ete renverse par I’Evangile. Cette affirmation se 
trouve dans les evangiles selon les Egyptiens et de Thomas3. Elle 
semble egalement etre Texphcation de la crucifixion de Pierre, la 
tete en bas. De 14 provient la suspicion et le rejet du manage, 
theme qui traverse tous les actes apocryphes. II est en quelque 
sorte I’obstacle au royaume eschatologique. 

Les memes milieux ascetiques fournissent une explication 
«sexuelle» de la faute d’Adam. Le bapt4me est considere non 
seulement comme un retour au paradis, ce qui parait orthodoxe, 
mais comme un retour 4 Tetat d’Adam enfant, anterieur 4 I’ex- 
perience sexuelle. Pour cette raison, le Christ parait sans cesse 
dans les actes apocryphes sous les formes d’un jeune homme ou 
meme d’un jeune enfant^. L’^vangile de Thomas compare les 
ascetes 4 de jeunes enfants: J4sus vit des petits qui tetaient: il 


^ Epiphane, Panarion, 30,2. 

2 Hennas Pasteur, Mand., IV, 3. 

3 Par ex. Evangile de Thomas, 24, 27, 42. 

< Actes de Thomas, 27. Actes de Jean, 87. Actes de Pierre, 5. 
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dit A ses disciples: <(Ces petits qui tettent sont semblables A ceux 
qui entrent dans le royaume.» Eux lui dirent: <(Si nous sommes pe-^ 
tits entrerons-nous dans le royaume?» J6sus leur dit: «Lorsque 
vous ferez les deux <6tre> un et que vous ferez le dedans comme le 
dehors et le dehors comme le dedans, et le haut comme le bas! 
Et si vous faites le male et la femelle en un seul, afin que le male 
ne soit plus male et que la femeUe ne soit plus femelle, . . . alors 
vous entrerez dans [le royaume]»^ 

Pour la m^me raison, le Christ apparait nu dans les actes de 
Jean 2, comme Adam avant le p4ch4. Ce r^tablissement de I’ordre 
primitif est 4galement exprim^ par les animaux qui se mettent 
au service des apotres 3, ou par le lion qui a ^t^ baptist Toutes cea 
images signifient que I’Evangile a r^tabli Tordre paradisiaque. 

Sans aller jusque lA, TEglise syrienne, pour marquer son estime 
de la virginity, baptisait en premier lieu ceux qui s’^taient d^ter- 
minfe A observer la continence absolue^. 

L’Eglise n’a pas approuv4 toutes les speculations des milieux 
ascetiques. II reste que ces tendances ont pese sur elle et exerc^ 
une etonnante fascination. En durcissant ces positions doc- 
trinales, les ascAtes deviennent hAtArodoxes et tournent A la 
secte; des autres vont grossir les rangs gnostiques. L’histoire a 
conserve le nom de Jules Cassien. Tatien, qui s’est fixe dans la 
Syrie orientale, a considere le manage comme un stupre®. Son 
Diatessaron, qui infiuenga profondement les apocryphes, avait 
pratique la castration de tons les textes evangeiiques relatifs au 
manage chretien^. Les mAmes deviations se retrouvent chez les 
Valentiniens et les Marcionites. 

L’echeveau du monachisme primitif dont nous avons voulu 
demeler les fils, est constitue des encratites, ebionites, mande- 
ens, elchasaites, qui ont tons une parente ascetique et le meme de- 
nominateur. A ces groupes de piete, sans structure rigoureuse, 

^ Evangile de Thomas, 27. Trad. J. Doresse. 

2 Actes de Jean 110. 

3 Actes de Thomas 39. 

♦ Voir le rapport de W. Schneemelcher, dans le mSme volume. 

5 Testamentum D. N. J. Ch., 6d. Rahmani, 126. 

6 Ir4n6e, Adversus haereses, I, 28, 1. 

7 La demonstration en a faite par E. Peterson dont toute Tetude serait 
A relire: Einige Bemerkungen zum Hamburger Papyrusfragment der Acta 
Pauli, dans Fnihkirche, Judentum und Gnosis, Freiburg, 1969,208,206, 203. 
Lire aussi dans le m6me ouvrage: Einige Beobachtungen zu den Anf&ngen 
der christl. Askese, 209—220. 
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plus fervents qu’^clair^s, peu pointilleux sur la question d’ortho- 
doxie, les actes apooryphes ont sans doute servi de manuel ou de 
cat^chisme. Ce qui explique I’abondance de priferes, de discours, 
qui jalonnent le r4cit. Ces predications avaient indubitablement 
xme raison parenetique et didactique. L’insistance sur la conti¬ 
nence, sur la pauvrete, prouve bien qu’il s’agit non du peuple 
Chretien, mais de groupes religieux dont il fallait parfaire la 
formation spirituelle et entretenir la ferveur. 

L’etudedes apooryphes serait k reprendre sous ce jour nouveau, 
qui j)ermettrait k la fois de mieux leur faire justice et de mieux 
reconstituer les formes complexes de la vie chretienne au lie et 
Ille siftcles^. 


1 Nous rappelons pour m^moire notre article, Le 8itz im Leben des Actes 
de Thomas, paru dans Studia Evangelica III, Berlin 1964 (TU 88), pp. 383— 
389. 
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It is a strange fact, too little noted, that nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find the fundamental arguments that persuaded 
the orthodox Jew to become a Christian. Nowhere is there any 
attempt to prove the divinity of our Lord or the supersession of 
the old Israel by the ‘Israel of Grod’; these facts are taken for 
granted by both writers and readers. Yet it must have needed 
very cogent proofs on the day of Pentecost to persuade the Jew 
whose major tenet was ‘The Lord our God is one Lord* to worship 
a man, whom he may actually have seen and certainly knew had 
been crucified as a felon, as xvgiog, which corresponds to the 
ineffable name. Where are these arguments to be found ? I believe 
in a cycle of literature, which for convenience I will call ‘the 
Dialogues’, of which Timothy and Aquiia is one i. These were 
current in every part of the Christian world, from Seville to 
Edessa, from Constantinople to Alexandria, from Italy to 
Carthage. It is true that in their present form the earliest dates 
from the 2nd. century; but they aU contain the same arguments, 
based upon the same testimonies, so that it is obvious that 
they all derive from a much earlier source than themselves. I 
believe that this original source was that primitive teaching 
which set forth the arguments which persuaded the Jew of 
the truth of the Christian claims. We know of no other arguments 
than these, and though they may not appeal to the twentieth 
century they certainly did to the Jew of the first. Furthermore 
I would remind you that all the books of the New Testament are 
secondary to the teaching referred to above, and that they 
could not have been written had not their readers already 
assimilated it. 


1 The Greek text, with introduction, was published by F. C. Conybeare 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia VIII, 1898. 
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It is quite certain that many of these arguments were known to 
the writers of the New Testament; and some portions of it can 
only rightly be understood by those who know them. For 
instance, how many people know that Heb. 4,12 is contrasting the 
circumcision of Israel by Jesus the son of Nun before they entered 
the promised land, with the spiritual circumcision of the new 
Israel by Jesus the living Word, the Son of God, before they 
could enter a better promised land than Canaan? Or realise that, 
as they stand, the texts quoted by St. Paul, ‘The elder shall serve 
the younger’, ‘Jacob have I loved but Esau have I hated’, 
completely defeat his argument (since Jacob stands for the Jew 
and Esau for the Gentile), unless we know the arguments in our 
dialogues based upon these very texts? 

I must draw attention to the fact, usually completely dis¬ 
regarded, that all the events of our Lord’s life as recorded in the 
Gospels, and many more, were known to the primitive Church 
decades before any Gospel was written. It is not, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to suppose that all the information which the early writers, 
still less the Apostles, possessed was drawn from them; even 
Streeter makes this mistake. Thus Timothy and Aquila’s account 
of the triumphal entry differs in several points from that of the 
Gosj)els, and is obviously more authentic. For it explains the 
strange picture presented to us in Mt. 21,5 of ‘the children crying 
in the Temple’. For the ‘children’ have become adult Jews, and 
it is not in the Temple itself that they cried ‘Hosanna’, but 
iv xcp elaeX'^eiv avrov elg va6v, a very different thing. It is 
difficult to understand how children were allowed to brawl in the 
Temple itself, when all the priests had to do was to ‘shoo’ them 
out. But it was not so easy to control an enthusiastic crowd of 
pilgrims who were outside acclaiming our Lord as He went into 
the Temple, as our dialogue states. There is corroborative evi¬ 
dence of this account in the ‘Acts of Pilate’, and the later you date 
this work the less likely is it to have contradicted the Gospels, 
unless it was stating the truth. It is also significant that 
Theodulph (c. 821) wrote: - Phbs Hebraica tibi cum palmis obvia 
venitj an exact translation of Timothy and Aquila, with one 
exception. 

For there is not the slightest doubt that Timothy and Aquila is 
right in substituting ‘olive branches’ for ‘palms’; for the palm does 
not grow in Jerusalem, which is some 2,000 feet above sea level. 
Therefore the branches which were broken down by the people 

6 Cross, stadia PatrlBtica VIU 
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who met our Lord must have been of olive, though possibly some 
of the pilgrims may have carried palms with them from Jericho. 
It is unimportant little details like this that ring true, and are 
much more convincing than logical argument. 

But Timothy and Aquila does not merely correct the Gospels in 
unimportant details, it contradicts it in important ones. It tells 
us that the only words spoken by our Lord at his trial before 
Caiaphas were: - ‘Behold, your house is left unto you desolate*. 
No writer so late as the end of the 2nd. century could possibly 
have invented such a statement; he must have derived it from a 
source that he thought more authentic than the (Jospels. Again 
it is significant to notice that the two Gospels which record this 
denunciation (Mt. 23,38 and Lk. 13,35) do not agree as to its 
occasion; in Luke it comes before the triumphal entry, in Matthew 
after it. Another small point. Timothy and Aquila says: - ‘When 
the Children of the Hebrews met Him crying “Hosanna” as He 
went into the Temple, then the High Priests and Elders of the 
people surrounded Him and said: ~ “Do you not hear what 
these witness against you?”* Now these are the exact words 
used by Caiaphas at his trial when ‘many more bare false witness 
against Him*, but we are not told what that witness was. I suggest 
that the cries of the Palm Sunday crowd witnessed against Him 
because they saluted Him as Messiah, and He had not discour¬ 
aged them. The writer of the original dialogue, or its source, knew 
that this was one of the charges brought against our Lord, though 
it was not mentioned in the Gospels, and ‘back-dated* the ques¬ 
tion of Caiaphas to the occasion to which it referred. After all, 
what happened then was the most damaging evidence that 
could be brought against the Accused, yet the Gospels com¬ 
pletely disregard it; but our original writer shows that he knew 
that it was one of the counts of the indictment by the incidental 
change of a single word (Mt. 21,16). 

Another interesting uncanonical addition is found immedi¬ 
ately after Mt. 27,45, where Timothy and Aquila adds: - ‘And 
then it became light again’; and comments: - ‘As is written 
in Isaiah: - “The sun shall be darkened at mid-day, and 
the sun shall be dark in the middle of the day, but towards 
evening it shall be light”’. This is a composite quotation from 
Is. 13,10, Amos 8,9, and Zee. 14,7; and the addition is found 
in Tatian and also in Cod. Bobiensis (k). In Timothy and 
Aquila there follows a description of what happened to the 
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risen saints (Mt. 27,62), which also seems to have some affinity 
with Tatian. 

It is significant that Aquila enumerates a number of events in 
the life of our Lord and cites them as disproving the Christian 
thesis. To quote: — ‘Was God suckled by his mother? ... He fied 
when John was beheaded by Herod;he was betrayed by his 
own disciple; ... he was bound and scourged and crucified and 
buried; he was hungry and thirsty and tempted by Satan. Surely 
aGod would not have endured such things at the hand of men? . . . 
Not to mention that he suffered such things as no God could 
suffer . . . How is it that you are not ashamed to say that he was 
God since he entered into the womb of a woman and was bom? 
For if he was bom he did not exist from eternity. . . . What do 
you say to these arguments ? Answer me.’ Here speaks the authen¬ 
tic voice of Judaism on the day of Pentecost itself. This was the 
contemptuous argument that was flung at the heads of the Apost¬ 
les then, with the cracifixion scarcely six weeks away and still 
fresh in the memories of everyone. It was no new invention of our 
writer, for these questions, or some exactly like them, were asked 
then, and had to be answered. Timothy answers them in the same 
way as did the Apostles, that so far from such events casting any 
reflection on the Messiahship and divinity of our Lord they 
proved them. For this was the exact pattern set out in the 0. T. 
which Messiah was to follow. In the O. T. you had an outline 
sketch; in the life of Jesus of Nazareth that sketch was filled in 
with brilliant and convincing colours. 

Another important point. In almost all of the dialogues of 
this type the Christian asks the Jew: - ‘When God said, 
“Let ti8 make man”, to whom was He speaking?* The Jew 
answers (as we know from Justin): - ‘He was speaking to the 
Angels’. The Christian replies: - ‘But to which angel did God 
say at any time: - “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten 
Thee?” Or: - “Let all the Angels of God worship Him”? Still 
less could he have said to any angel: - “Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands”.’ And, as we read, the real meaning of 
Heb. 1 becomes clear. This argument (apart from Heb. 1) is at 
least as old as Barnabas, where it is mentioned quite incidentally 
(cap. 6), but I think that we can go further than that. For I would 
draw attention to the fact that the only strictly theological dis¬ 
cussion recorded in the Gospels is exactly on this point (Mt. 22, 

9 * 
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43-44; Mk. 12,36-37; Lk. 20,42-43); for what our Lord is really 
asking his opponents is ‘Why is the Messiah called “Lord”, and 
bidden to sit at God’s right hand?’ To which they could make no 
reply. ‘Athanasius and Zacchaeus’ actually stat^ that our Lord 
added the words which we find in Heb. 1,13: - ‘To which of the 
angda said God at any time: - “Sit on my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool”?’ The theory that there is 
some kind of plurality within the Godhead is reinforced by other 
texts, such as ‘The Lord rained fire and brimstone from the 
Lord’ (Gen. 19,24). ‘What Lord from what Lord?’ asks the 
Christian. 

There is another interesting point about ‘Timothy and Aquila’. 
It defends the text of the LXX against Aquila’s version, giving 
a full account of the translation of the LXX itself and also of 
Aquila himself; because the Jew claims that the true version did 
not contain some of the texts as quoted by the Christian. When 
we realise that aU the extant versions of the LXX are Christian 
texts we wonder whether there may not be some truth in the 
accusation; and the evidence that the early Christians, including 
St. Paul, ‘accommodated’ the text of the LXX on occasions is too 
strong to refute. Timothy also records that two versions of the 
0. T. were found, hidden in jars, ‘one at Jericho and the other in 
Nicopolis, which is Emmaus. Who translated them we do not 
know, for they were found in the days of the desolation of Judaea 
under Vespasian’. It is possible that these were Quinta and Sexta; 
but whether they were the same scrolls as those mentioned by 
Eusebius (H. E. VI16) and Epiphanius (De mens, etpond. XVIII) 
it is not possible to say; but it is noticeable that Timothy gives 
not only the location where later the ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ were 
found, but also the date attributed to them by many scholars; 
perhaps they belonged to the same ‘batch’. 

It is a sign of the primitive source of our dialogues, which 
underlies them all, that it was concerned almost entirely with our 
Lord as Messiah and Son of God. For when the Jew disappeared 
from the picture the emphasis shifted and was more concerned 
with the relationship between the Father and the Son. But no¬ 
where in our dialogues is there any reference to any Christological 
heresies; so far as the writer is concerned they may never have 
existed. Such simple and naive writings could never have been 
composed by theologians of the 4th. or 5th. centuries. But the 
very fact of their primitive origin made them valuable as re- 
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statements of the Faith in terms that the simplest people could 
understand. Give the interlocutors some well-known names and 
the orthodox could find in them a most valuable weapon; not 
this time against the Jew but against the heretic. For I would 
point out that most of the Christological heresies were in fact, if 
not in intention, an effort to effect a compromise between the 
Jewish idea of the unity of Grod and the Christian idea of the 
Trinity. Therefore in all parts of the world, from Seville to Edessa, 
from Alexandria to Carthage, when confronted with such heresies 
scholars remembered the original answers of the Christian Church 
to the Jews of the first century, then as now almost forgotten, 
and taking them down from their dusty shelves reproduced them 
for the benefit of the people of their own time. Thus Irenaeus in 
his ‘Apostolic Preaching’ (a title which acknowledges the source 
of his material), Tertullian (esi)ecially in his ‘Adversus Praxean’), 
and Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa, to mention only three writers covering 
widely separated portions of the Christian Church, reopened this 
ancient armoury and found therein weapons exactly suited to 
their needsagainst these new opponents. Their example was follow¬ 
ed by many others, and it was not until the age of heresy ceased 
(if it ever has ceased) that this old literature was once again 
buried in an obscurity that has lasted to the present day. 
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During the last century and a half Islam and Christianity 
have come into a closer “meeting” and “dialogue” than they have 
enjoyed since their early days. As one talks with one’s Muslim 
counter-part in the cities of Africa and along her trade-routes, 
the mind goes back to one of the more ancient sources we have 
concerning the Christian approach to Islam. Chapter Cl of the de 
haeresibus attributed to St. John of Damascus is devoted to the 
subject^. It is true that it seems like an appendix to the book 
proper and that it is probably not by the meister himself, but it 
is certainly good evidence for the state of affairs before the Cru¬ 
sades brought in that element of deep bitterness and blind hate 
which has made relationships between the two religions so 
difficult. The purpose of this paper is to review what this chapter 
tells us about the encounter of Christianity and Islam in late 
patristic times and to bring out some of its relevance to the 
present day. 

The heart of the discussion remains uncannily the same. It 
centres round the nature of God and of Christ and the reality of 
his death and resurrection. The Muslim emphasises that Grod is 
one, he is the maker of all things, he is neither begotten nor be¬ 
getting. Christ is the Word of God and his Spirit, a person created 
and a servant born of Mary the sister of Moses without seed. The 
Word and the Spirit entered Mary and begat Jesus who is a 


* PG 94, 764—773. The Chapter appears to have suffered some mutilation 
in transmission. Kindred material is to be found for instance at 94,1585—1598, 
96, 1335—1348 and 97, 1543—1562. A. Abel, “La pol6mique damasc6nienne 
et son influence sur les origines de la theologie musulmane'*, in the symposium 
“L’^laboration de I’lslam’*, Paris, 1961, states at p. 65 that the chapter is 
late tenth century. One is not entirely convinced by his reasoning, but a date 
even as late as his does not materially affect the purposes of this paper. 
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prophet and a servant of God God being great and one who could 
not beget as humans beget, he could therefore have no son. Every 
reverence and high honour short of this is given to Jesus and his 
Mother. The Christian writer does not bother to point out that 
every orthodox Christian Father would equally have insisted 
that God does not beget as men beget, but sonship, for laxik of 
sufficient human words, indicates the closeness of relationship. 
One is tempted to think the patristic unius avbstantiae would 
have been less liable to misunderstcmding than the Biblical 
sonship. 

The writer then reports how the Muslim quickly comes to the 
other great crux. When “the Jews illegally wished to crucify him, 
they seized him, and crucified his shadow. Himself the Christ they 
did not crucify, nor did he die. For God took him unto himself 
into heaven, for he loved him” 2 . Presumably the main Qur’anic 
statement on the crucifixion is in mind 3. The writer who is in 
this matter a fairly early authority and whose Greek is clear at 
this point, takes it that his opponents allege that Jesus’shadow or 
shade or phantom was crucified. Other Muslims, interpreting diffe¬ 
rently the somewhat obscure Arabic, take it that a likeness (of 
crucifixion) was shown them. Some see in this knowledge on the 
Prophet’s part of the gnostic legend that someone else suffered in 
Jesus’ place or that he suffered only in seeming. The patristic 
tradition itself found difficulty with Christ’s suffering, some of the 
orthodox said he suffered in the humanity, his divinity did not 
suffer; others said he ‘suffered without suffering’. We must 
indeed sympathise with the Arab prophet who, having denied the 
divinity, considered God was so great and just that he could not 
abandon a Prophet and so good a man to his fate. He was not 
attacking Jesus; rather, the whole passage is in a context which 
suggests he is defending Jesus against the Jews. It was this same 
belief which sustained him in all his own sufferings as God’s 

^ 765 A. The oneness and singleness of God is of course a common-place 
in the Qur’an. The rest of the paragraph may be in part a reflection of the 
teaching of Sura 4:169f., cf. also Sura 19:20ff. The two Marys are easily 
mixed up amongst people with little historical sense. Sometimes even the 
B. V. M. and the lady of Magdala become assimilated. 

2 Kal Sti oi *lovdaloi nagavofiijaavreg i&dXrfaav ct&tdv arotvgdKXCu, xal xqoti^- 

aarreg itrrctvgoHrav cncidv a&rov’ aihrdg de 6 Xgiarog odx iaravQar&rj, (prjalvy 
oSre 6 ydp ^edg iXapev ocdrdv TiQog iavrdv elg x6v odQOvdv did t6 (piXeiv 

a&rdp (765 B). 

3 Sura 4: 155f. 
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Apostle and Prophet. It was hardly possible for the Christian to 
point out that because Christ was a Son and God so loved, he 
allowed men to do as they wished, and what is more, that it was 
probably legal, so far as law could go. Our writer goes on to poke 
easy fun at the conversation between Jesus and Allah as reported 
by the Qur’an when Jesus got to Heaven^. The Prophet, who had 
no small sense of humour, probably wrote it laughing himself. It 
is not the last time the argument that Jesus did not claim to be 
God but his followers did it for him, wa& to be used. 

The Christian writer says that the Muslims cannot adduce wit¬ 
nesses for the giving by God of the Qur’an or for the prophecy of 
the coming of Muhammad. If this was true in his day, Islam has 
amply made up the defect. He also deals with another common 
Muslim accusation. They say the Christians are “Partnership 
Makers”, they associate another with God 2 . The writer answers 
the accusation from the Qur’an’s own statement that Christ is the 
Word and Spirit; if he is outside God, then God is without 
Logos and Nous. In fact, in fearing to associate with God they 
become mutilators of God. This was a fine old patristic argument 
to bring out of the armoury, but it seems to have had little effect, 
for the Christians are to this day accused of “shirk”, setting up 
others beside God. 

To the accusation that Christians are idolaters for reverencing 
the cross, the writer retorts that the reverence for the Ka'ba at 
Mecca is much worse 3. That rock is said by some of his opponents 
to be reverenced because Abraham tethered his camel there 
when about to sacrifice Isaac or because he had intercourse with 
Hagar upon it. It is said that one may discern a stone, a head of 
an Aphrodite which is what they in fact worship 4. He then turns 
to ridicule the teaching of the Qur’an on marriage and divorce. 
He also refers to the incident of the Prophet causing his foster- 
son to divorce his wife with the aid of divine revelation, in due 
course to marry her himself^. 

If a Christian is attempting to catch a Muslim out or is coun¬ 
ter-attacking when the divinity of Christ is denigrated, he 
turns to the remnants of paganism spared by the Prophet when 

i765 B. Cf. Sura 5: 115£. 

2 766 CD. 768 B. 

3 768 D, 769 A. 

4 769 B. 

5 769 B, C, D. 
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he reformed worship at the Ka*ba and he digs up the Prophet’s 
private life after the death of Khadija. Obviously a Muslim can 
defend and explain, but it is at this point that in the past words 
merged into blows, or where today conversation breaks down. We 
are treading on some of Islam’s holiest ground. At least the 
writer spares us a dissertation on the Prophet’s treatment of 
political enemies and the Jews, once he had the political and 
military power to deal with them firmly. Perhaps as a man of his 
century he saw nothing abnormal in such treatment of enemies. 
We cannot expect him to put himself in the place of an Arab of 
his day and realise that the Prophet’s regulations for divorce and 
the treatment of women were a great advance on the ways of 
the pagan Arabs. He turns once again to seek out the ridiculous. 
He treats at length a Muslim scripture which he calls “The Camel 
of God.” ^ Titles such as this in this chapter usually refer to a 
Sura of the Qur’an, but there is no such Sura in the Textua 
Recejpius, It is just possible that there was a recension with such a 
chapter heading which has not survived. There are in the Qur’an 
as we know it today references to a she-camel which correspond to 
parts of our writer’s story2. The writer enjoys making fun of a 
cautionary tale which had no doubt pleased the Arab mind and 
supplied morals. It concerns a she-camel which shared a water 
supply with some humans and provided them with milk. Evil men 
killed her and the baby-camel called out to God and was assumed. 
This leads him on to pour scorn on the Muslim picture of paradise, 
which remains a favourite theme in Christian attacks on Islam 2. 

The end of the chapter appears to be in confusion and it is 
probable that a fair amount of material has fallen out. The writer 
mentions the Sura called “The Table” in which Christ asked God 
for a table (of food) and was given an uncorruptible table, but he 
does not pursue the matter^. Possibly there was some discussion of 
the Eucharist. Then he mentions the Sura entitled “The Cow”, 
and sets forth for ridicule the way in which, so he puts it, the Prophet 
ordered those with wives to be circumcised, he forbade sabbath¬ 
keeping and baptism, he allowed men to eat some things forbidden 
in the Law and told them to refrain from some things allow¬ 
ed; and he totally forbade the drinking of wine. Probably 

* 772 A, B, 770 D. 

2 Suraa 17: 61 f., 26: 165ff., 64: 27f. 

3 772 B, C. 

<772 D, Sura 6:114. 
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the writer has no specific Qnr’anic passages in mind^; for in¬ 
stance, circumcision in Islam is an accepted custom rather 
than the following of a prophetic injunction. He is referring 
to Muslim practice as he knew it. But as is always the case with 
our writer, he does not see Islam as a religion in itself. At this 
point he visualises it as an arbitrary and whimsical picking and 
choosing from Judaism and Christianity. There is no rhyme or 
reason why the Prophet should keep one Jewish rite and reject 
another, or keep one Christian custom and refuse another. The 
writer implies that the Prophet concocted his heresy from an 
acquaintance with the Old and New Testaments and conver¬ 
sations with an Arian monk. Then he claimed he had received a 
Scripture out of heaven. It is true that the Prophet does not 
display thorough first-hand knowledge of “the Law” of the Jews 
and the “Gospel” of the Christians which he treats with such deep 
respect. It is true that he had a teacher who was probably a 
Christian and had had many early contacts with Christians. Some 
Arab tribes had been Christian a long time; Ethiopian and other 
kinds of Christianity had established themselves or were known 
in the peninsula; the Prophet himself had travelled abroad in 
Christian countries. Our writer takes it he knew Christianity 
well enough to pick and choose and be a heretic. Most modem 
scholars insist that Islam is a new religion and aui generis, there¬ 
fore many tend to minimise the Prophet’s knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity. Perhaps he knew a good deal, but the explosive power of 
the heavenly revelation which the writer says he claimed to have 
received and his own lack of formal and logical education, pushed 
his knowledge of Christianity to the edge of his thought where in 
itself it has little sense, but fits into the framework of his new 
religion. 

It is worthy of note that our writer considers that Islam is a 
Christian heresy. As soon as it is so classed, the new religion is 
given a niche in a hoary and great tradition. It is true that 
Origen and others like him had tried to understand, to discuss 
and to win over their heretical opponents, but it was otherwise 
with the great heresiologists. For Hippolytus and even Irenaeus, 
refutation came before understanding. By Epiphanius’ day the 
state was taking a hand. At the end of the fourth century, here- 


* 772 D, 773 A. The possible Qur’anic references, among others, might 
be to Suras 2:172f., and 6: 90. 
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tics suffered far worse fates than Jews or pagans. The orthodox 
state guided by the Church and prospered by Heaven would 
clear the earth of the heretics in the end. So the Arians within the 
Empire, and later outside it too, were overcome. It is possible to 
assert that the logical outcome of this way of thought would have 
been for St. John and his followers to have had no further dialogue 
with Islam but to have pinned their hope on a reassertion of 
Christian political power. Yet they were descended from the men 
who had opened the gates of Damascus to the Muslim, they were 
at that very time stoutly resisting the Byzantines over Icono- 
clasticism. We may suppose that classifying Islam as a Christian 
heresy contributed something to the break-down of discussion. 
More probably political and social cirumstances forced upon the 
Greek Fathers the acceptance of a kind of “apartheid”, which 
remained the stcUita quo even when the Turks replaced “the 
Saracens”. Perhaps the Christians were assisted in putting up with 
subjugation by the place the Fathers found for Islam in the escha¬ 
tological pattern, Islam is called the precursor of the anti-Christ, 
and so we may look forward to the End The firm view of our 
writer that Islam is a Christian heresy does not at present appeal 
to most modem apologists, but when we come to a better under¬ 
standing of the nature of heresy, we may be more prepared to accept 
this jK)inter towards an answer given us by the Fathers. It is 
possible that the Lord, the enlivening Holy Spirit, at some point 
spoke through this Prophet as he had spoken through others in the 
past, but because of the sins and omissions of many, not excluding 
many Churchmen, the movement took another direction. This 
same Spirit may be enabling us and our Muslim friends to pick up 
some of the threads where the Fathers and their Muslim contem¬ 
poraries had decided there was little real hope of reconciliation 2. 


^764 A. 

2 The writer of this paper is indebted to Mr. Welch of Nottingham Uni¬ 
versity for patiently supplying him over the years with photostats of texts 
otherwise inciccessible to him. He wishes also to acknowledge the help given 
so liberally through their writings and conversations by four Islamists who 
have visited him in Africa, Dr W. A. Bijlefeld, Dr Kenneth Cragg, Dr Joseph 
Schachte and Dr Humphrey Fisher. He is also indebted for many of the ideas 
reproduced above to a number of articles and books which he has read in the 
past but to which he has no access at present; chiefly, these are C. H. Becker: 
Islamstudien 1, 432—449, J. W. Voorhis, Moslem World 24, 392—398, J. W. 
Merrill in the same, 41, 88—97. These scholars and authors are not however 
to be held responsible for the use made of their ideas. 
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Cette courte communication n’a pas pour but de r^soudre tous 
les problfemes attaches au role d’Acace dans la crise arienne. Son 
objectif, beaucoup plus modeste, est de montrer comment la pro- 
sopographie, avec sa technique objective, d4pouill6e de tout 
pr6suppos6 doctrinal, pent, en certain cas, imposer une revision 
des jugements traditionnels. A ce point de vue, Acace repr^sente 
un cas priviligi^, car il est consid6r4 comme le chef de clan de la 
faction «hom4enne», un Alien dur, peu m6nag4 par les historiens 
qui pr^ftrent accorder leur sympathie k son collogue Basile d’ 
Ancyre. Et pourtant, le personnage d’Acace t6v616 par la proso- 
pographie est bien different du «portrait» traditionnel. 

Acace, surnomme le «Borgne» (Jerome, Vir. Ini. 98), est con- 
sid4r4 par les historiens comme Tun des coryphees de T Arianisme, 
sur la foi d’ Athanase (De Syn. 12; ib. 38), alors que Sozomfene 
(4,25) et Th6odoret disent simplement qu’il 6tait consid^re 
comme «8U8pect» d’arianisme (2,31). 

En r4alit6, malgr6 les nombreuses allusions k ce personnage 
dans les sources habituelles de cette 4poque, la vie d’Acace appa- 
rait somme toute assez tranquille et Thistorien doit porter un 
jugement nuanc4 sur son activity au sein des conflits doctrinaux 
du 4® sifecle. 

Acace est mentionn^ pour la premiere fois au Concile des 
Encaenies (341) (Athanase, De Syn. 36; Soz., 3,5,10). II y est 
compt6 parmi les personnalit^s en tant que successeur d’Eusfebe 
(Sozomfene, 3,5,10), mais rien ne permet d’etablir le role qu’il 
joua k ce concile. 

On doit formuler la m^me reserve au sujet du concile de Sar- 
dique et de conciliabule de Philippopolis (343). II fut present 
k ce dernier concile (Hilaire, frgt. A IV 3) et signa la lettre syno¬ 
dal des Orientaux (Th^odoret, 3,8; Mansi, 3,188 B); il fut 6gale- 
ment d6pos4 k Sardique, au m5me titre que toutes les personna- 
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lit^s du clan oriental (Sozom^ne, 3,12,2; Th^odoret, 2,8; Hilaire, 
Excerpt. B II 37 ; Athanase, Epist. ad epp. Aeg., 7; Hist. 
Arian., 16; Hist. Arian., 28); mais tout permet de penser que 
cette mesure demeura sans e£fet, puisqu’on ne lui connait aucun 
rempla 9 ant et qu’il conserva paisiblement son sifege (Th^odoret, 
2,26,5). A partir de ce moment, et durant une pdriode de qua- 
torze ans, la vie d’Acace dchappe presque compl5tement k 
rhistoire. 

Ev6que c51febre et cultivd (Sozom^ne, 3,2; 3,14,42; Jerome, 
Vir. Ini. 98), son activity fut surtout intellectuelle et savante. II 
entretint la biblioth^que de Cdsar^e, que lui avait 15gude Eusfebe 
(Sozomfene, 4,23,2), la restaura et Tenrichit (Socrate, 2,4; Jerome, 
Ep. 34,1). II dcrivit la vie d’Eusfebe (Socrate, 2,4) et quelques liv- 
r^ dont nous ne connaissons que de vagues fragments diss5min5s 
dans les oeuvres de ses contemporains (Epiphane, Haer. 72,6,10; 
Jerome, Ep. 119,6; Socrate, 2,4). Disciple d’Eusfebe Pamphile 
(Sozomfene, 4,23,2; Athanase, De Synod. 13), il semble avoir 
^opt4, du moins dans les premieres anndes de son minist^re, 
la m6me optique doctrinale que son maitre, c’est-ll-dire une doc¬ 
trine qui pour n’6tre pas arienne, n’en dtait pas moins farou- 
ohement opposde k la formulation nicdenne et k la personnalitd des 
tenants d’Athanase. On lui connait en particulier une refutation 
du libelle de Marcel d’Ancyre centre Asterius (Jerome, Chron.). 

Au cours de cette periode, vraisemblablement vers 360, il dut 
<K)nsacrer Cyrille, ev6que de Jerusalem, dans des circonstances mal 
elucidees (Theodoret, 2,26,7); d’aprfes Socrate (2,38) et Sozomfene 
(4,20), Acace aurait participe k Teviction de Maxime et k son 
remplacement par Cyrille. Par centre, son role dans Teiection de 
I’Antipape Felix, suggere par Jerome (Vir. Ini. 98), demeure 
particulierement probiematique. L^apparitiond’Afece et d’Eunome 
va inflechir sa position doctrinale sans pour autant la trans¬ 
former. Mais surtout, les incidents survenus & la fin du rfegne de 
Constance provoquferent Tentree de cet intellectuel dans la lutte 
doctrinale ou son attitude equivoque et brouillonne lui attireront 
les pires inimities (Photius, Bibl., 40). 

Il assiste en 368 k un synode convoque par Eudoxe pour s’op- 
poser aux adversaires niceens traditionnels, et surtout aux opi¬ 
nions emises par Basile d’Ancyre et quelques-uns de ses amis, 
jusque-lll compagnons de lutte d’Acace (Sozomene, 4,12,4). 

Peu aprfes, I’Empereur convoque les conciles de Rimini et 
Seieucie (368). Acace va jouer au concile de Seieucie un role 
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de premier plan, s’attirant Tinimiti^ de tons par son astuce 
(Philostorge, 4,12). S’opposant ceux qui veulent s’en tenir an 
symbole des Encaenies (Sozomfene, 4,22,5-10; Socrate, 2,40), 
Acace veut concilier tout le monde en formulant un symbole 
inconsistant (Sozomfene, 4,22,11), puis en se ralliant k la quatri- 
feme formule de Sirmium (Athanase, De Syn., 29, Socrate, 2,4,40; 
Sozomfene, 4,22) (Epiphane, Panarion, 73,26). II surajoute k 
la question doctrinale sa volont4 de d^poser Cyrille devenu son 
ennemi mortel pour des questions de pr4s4ance(Sozom6ne, 4,22). 

D6pos6 par le Concile (Sozomfene, 4,22), Acace se rend k Con¬ 
stantinople avec ses amis et, faute de mieux, fait approuver la 
formule de Rimini (Sozomfene, 4,24,2) et prononce la condam- 
nation d’Aetios (Sozomfene, 4,24,2; Philostorge, 5,1). Acsice pro¬ 
file alors de son succ^ momentan^ pour faire exiler ses adver- 
saires, qu’il s’agisse d’Eudoxe et d’Eunome (Philostorge, 5,2; 6,4) 
ou de ses rivaux de S61eucie (Philostorge, 5,1; Th^odoret, 2,27; 
Epiphane, Pan., 73). II fait installer 4 leur place des 6v5ques de 
son bord (Sozomfene, 4,24; Th^odoret, 5,27; Socrate, 2,4), en 
particulier M61ece k Antioche (Epiphane, Pan., 73,23-28). 
Athaneise condamnera avec violence son attitude, lui reprochant 
avec v6h6mence de ne pas s’5tre maintenu dans le sillage doctrinal 
de son maitre Eusfebe Pamphile, qui avail souscrit la formule de 
Nic6e (Athanase, De syn., 13,13). 

Pourtant, c’est ce groupe d’^v^ques, qui, rassembl6s en 363 k 
Antioche, k la demande de M41ece, souscrit une profession de foi 
orthodoxe, sign^e par Acace (Socrate, 3,25; Sozomene, 6,4,4). 
D’autre part, Acace est d^pos6 k Lampsaque en 365 par le clan 
mac6donien (Sozomfene, 6,7; Socrate, 4,4). A partir de cette date, 
on perd toute trace d’Acace, qui ne dut pas survivre longtemps k 
cette deposition. 

Certains fragments de son oeuvre conserves dans les chaines 
sont rassembies par Staab, Pauluskommentar, pp. 53—56. Fragts. 
sur rOctateuque, Rev. Bibl. 44, 1935, 186-189. Museon 75, 1962, 
331 - 355 contient un fragment in^dit r^sumant la carrifere d’Acace 
sans elements nouveaux. 

Que conclure ? Rien ne permet d’accorder dans les fails k Acace 
la place de meneur qui lui est habituellement conferee. Son ca- 
ractfere I’a peut-6tre conduit k avoir k Seieucie une attitude re¬ 
grettable; mais sa vie revfele plutot un intellectuel fidfele 4 la 
tradition d’Antioche, persuade par vanite qu’il avail I’envergure 
suffisante pour assurer Tunite, mais qui sut cependant creer 
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autour de sa personne un groupe d’amis qui rallierent pour la 
plupart Torthodoxie. Mais d4j4, j’outrepasse les limites d’un 
expose prosopographique. Un jour viendra, oil, je Tespfere, je pour- 
rai produire une etude plus complete sur cet Strange personnage 
et sur son milieu. 
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La ligura di Epifanio nel lY secolo 

C. Riqoi, Roma 


1. La farm di E. in contrasto coUe doti deUo acriUore 

«La fama di Epifanio riempi la terra». Cosi si esprime presso 
i Ruteni la liturgia di S. Epifanio. 

Giil i suoi discepoli a Cipro gli dedicarono un tempio ed in 
esso Timmagine del Santo spiccava fra tutte le altre 

Sozomeno^ racconta che gi& aUa sua morte egli godeva fama 
di profeta e di taumaturgo e che al suo sepolcro venivano portati 
per ricevere la guarigione indemoniati ed ammalati. 

Ma giil durante la sua vita, fin dagli inizi del suo episcopato, 
I’epistola di Acacio e Paolo lo riconosceva famoso in tutto il 
mondo quale «araldo di veritll. . . nuovo Giovanni Battistas 3, 
S. Gerolamo^ fa notare come in tempi di persecuzione universale 
da parte degli Ariani, Epifanio, sia come presbitero del suo mo- 
nastero sia come vescovo di Cipro, pot4 per il suo indiscusso 
ascendente rimanere indisturbato: . . . a Valente non tangebatur. 
Tantae enim vmtrcdionis semper fuit lU regnantes hasretici igno- 
miniam suam pntarent si talem virum prosequererdur. Nella per¬ 
secuzione antinicena di Costanzo rimase indisturbato, anzi pot4 
far visita ad Eusebio di Vercelli, esiliato a Scitopoli e favorire 
Lucifero di Cagliari, esiliato ad Eleuteropoli, quando loannes (il 
suo vescovo semiariano!) occidentalibus et in medio exilio con- 
fessorihus, SS, Dionysio Mediolanensi, Eusebio VerceUensi et 
Lucifero Calaritano, non communicabat^, Costanzo <(SOspettoso e 
accentratore . . . aspro e implacabile . . . fervente e intollerante 
cristiano» che richiama al Paribeni® la triste e solitaria alterigia e 
le altre doti buone e cattive d’un Luigi XI di Francia e d’un 


tPG 41/115. 

2 Hist eccl. GCS 50/342 ss. VII, 27. 

3 GCS 25/154. 

4 Contra Joannem Hierosolymitanum ad Pammachium 1,4. PL 23/358—359. 
3 S. Ger. ibidem. 

3 Da Diocleziano alia oaduta dell'imp. d'ooo. p. 120. 
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Filippo II di Spagna, mentre non si astenne dal perseguitare 
Atanasio, dovette rimwere preso dal fascino deU’asceta Epi¬ 
fanio. E questi infatti nell’articolo contro gli Ariomaniti si mostra 
favorevole a Costanzo, «mite e buono, degno figlio del pio e santo 
Costantino». Ai vescovi indegni sarebbero, secondo Epifanio, da 
imputare le stragi e gli esili che i cattolici subirono sotto Co¬ 
stanzo 

La fama di Epifanio continub ad essere grande per il fascino 
della sua figura di asceta e di carismatico, per la santit& della sua 
vita e per la purity della sua fede e permise che ci fosse conser- 
vata in massima parte la sua opera di scrittore. Fin dai tempi di 
S. Gerolamo i suoi libri andavano a ruba : ab ervditis propter 

reSy a aimplicioribua propter verbal. 

II giudizio sugli scritti di Epifanio non e oggetto di proble- 
matica. 

Aim4 Puech afferma che il Panarion e un lavoro colossale che 
si impone al rispetto di ogni critica, ma che fa solo desiderare 
un’intelligenza piu solida^. L’Opera di Epifanio infatti h una 
miniera di notizie utili alio storico, sempre piu utili man mano 
che le dottrine esposte sono piii vicine ai suoi tempi. Egli per allar- 
gare le sue ricerche si e servito di documenti diretti che soltanto 
da lui ci sono tramandati. Le notizie utilizzate per via orale, i 
giudizi sui suoi contemporanei vanno certo passati al vaglio della 
critica. Alcune notizie del Panarion sono di fonte manualistica 
come p. es. quelle estremamente superficial! sulla filosofia greca; 
la diadochi h priva di un vero senso della storia. Ma h ingiusto 
non riconoscergli da una parte una certa originalitll anche 
quando si ispira ad altri^, d’altra parte una sincerity ed impar- 
zialit4 programmatica, anche quando parla di certi nemici della 
ortodossia quali un Apollinare, un Marcello d’Ancira, un Audio. 
Egli diachiara buona volont^t di storico 5, ma non ne ha le doti. 
Pare portato ad esagerare, a travisare e persino a mistificare: 
ma 6 un vezzo purtroppo comune a gran parte dei contro- 
versisti! 

Quando lo si giudichi da un punto di visto letterario, il giu¬ 
dizio non pu6 che essere negative. 

1 Haer. 89,12. GCS 37/162-163. 

2 Ger. De scriptoribus, CXIV, ed. Teubner, p. 60. 

3 A. Puech, Histoire de la litt4rature grecque chr^tienne. III, 1930, p. 654. 

< Cfr. p. ea. Haer. 24, 8. GCS 25/26 ss. 

5 Haer. 66,1—2. 

7 Cross, Stadia Patristlca VIII 
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La sua scienza filologica ci fa somdere! II suo h il linguaggio 
parlato, una Koini quale era cominciata ad apparire nella lette- 
ratura greca con PoUbio, con morfologia fluttuante, con sintassi 
incerta, con un lessico ricco di sviluppi decadent!. 

«L’ordre et la clairt6 ne sont pas les principales qualit^s de son 
expose. Ci6 che di positivo si pu6 dire sullo stile di Epifanio 4 
che non manca un certo «calore comunicativo»2 e che spesso 
ironizza in maniera vivace ed in termini talora original!. Ma 
spesso la frase stentata e Fironia volgare. Secondo il Puech 
I’Ancorato ha qualche sincerit^t di accento^. Se per6 nell’Anco- 
rato possiamo notare una certa ombra di liricit^, nel Panarion 
mi pare di vedere un senso epico di eroica missione; come in 
un’immensa tragedia biblica il dionisiaco motive del serpente 
domina stranamente, banalmente retorico, ma non manca una 
certa arcaica poesia: la vera unit4 estetica e nella dominatrice 
figura di Epifanio, eroico e gigantesco lottatore contro la ferocia 
di svariati mostri (la fonte del nostro forse e comune a quella 
del «Fisiologo» medievale!), con quel sovrano distacco, proprio 
di chi guarda anche le deviazioni piu abominevoli dalla verity e 
dalla natura, con Tocchio sereno di Dio, con ariostesca ironia. 
Egli 6 il vero protagonista, il campione della verity e della fede, 
contro tutti gli error! ereticali che egli vede incarnati nei pih 
mostruosi serpent!. Ricorre sovente trionfale e sprezzante Tin- 
vettiva di bruto, d’animale senza ragione o di volgare comme- 
diante, d’attore tragico da strapazzo, di gente che maschera il 
volto della verit^t. Tali condanne in formule sempre virulente e 
rozze si susseguono con arcaica semplicit^ come le cadenze di 
un’immensa sinfonia tragica in 80 tempi di cui I’Ancorato 6 come 
I’ouverture. 


2. Le due grandi accuse: ingegno estremamente limitcdo 
e zelo esasperatamente fanatico 

Su quanto ho detto sopra la critica antica e recente in fondo h 
d’accordo: non cosi sul giudizio che si dk della sua figura intellet- 
tuale e della sua condotta politica, sul valore delle sue imposta- 
zioni teologiche e suUa razionalit^ del suoi gesti diplomatic!. 


* A. Puech, 1. c. p. 650. 
2 A. Puech, 1. c. p. 652. 
31. c. p. 652. 
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I documenti che possono far luce sulla problematica di Epi¬ 
fanio sono pochi: sopratutto i suoi scritti e quelli di S. Gerolamo. 
La biografia scritta sotto i falsi nomi di Giovanni e di Polibio, 
edita da Petau e da Dindorf, e evidentemente leggendaria. Gli 
Acta S. Epiphanii, auctore R. P. Dan. Papebrochio ^ sono aderenti 
alle norme di una critica storica gi4 adulta, ma in qualche punto 
oggi debbono essere corretti alia luce di nuovi stu^ posteriori 2. 

Gi4 Melantone aveva notato che non solo le sue notizie sono 
negligenter perscriptae ma anche la sua teologia 4 omnino langui- 
dior^. 

II Diels ^ cosi esprimeva negativamente il suo giudizio: aUiai 
8ciremu8 quarto saeculo eius Panaria conacripta ease, de Byzanti- 
norum vd, at mirificoa errorea apectas, Arahum fetu cogitandum 
erat. Usque eo omnia in meraa nugcLs converaa aunt. . . Fruatra te 
crudes, quid tandem baronia iatiua cerebello talia commiacendi 
cauaam dederit. Nec hercle operae praetium eat.h 

I critic! posteriori che hanno toccato anche tangenzialmente 
Targomento, hanno dato in termini pih o meno sfumati lo stesso 
giudizio. La mente del vescovo di Salamina sarebbe incapace di 
una comprensione piena della complessa e vasta dottrina che 
egli tratta nelle sue opere; egli non avrebbe avuto chiarezza di 
prospettiva teologica e sarebbe stato negate alia speculazione. 
Inoltre sarebbe stato incapace di dominare non solo i mezzi 
espressivi, ma anche la materia trattata. 

Ma Taccusa di fanatismo antiereticale h quella che oggi piu 
grava sul nome di Epifanio. La figura di Epifanio sarebbe degna 
di essere studiata come un caso patologico di un prevalere del 
suo zelo sull’intelligenza! 

Jean Steinmann nella sua monografia su Gerolamo ^ intitola ad 
Epifanio un capitolo con queste parole significative: <(Les gaffes 
de Saint Epiphane^. Ed ecco con che brio si prende gioco del 
Santo: 4(Solennel, sur de lui, peu dou6 du c6t6 de Tintelligence, il 
se prenait pour Torthodoxie incarn^e. Une telle certitude est 
grisante. Sa nouvelle manie 4tait rorig6nisme.)> 


tPG 41/113-162. 

2 Mi pare p. es. grottesca la spiegazione del Papebrooh sull’episodio del 
gesto iconoclasta di Epifanio: egli avrebbe strappataTimmagine di una per¬ 
sona profana o di una persona vivente che rappresentava quella del Cristo! 

3 C. R. 1/1110 e 1112. cfr. PG41/IV. 

4 Doxographi Graeci, Berlin 1879, p. 175. 

5 Saint Jerome, Paris 1968, 243—246. 
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Francis Murphy nella sua vita di Rufino d’Aquileia^ lo dice 
«of considerable, but undigested erudition, joining a certain 
narrowness of outlook and singleness of purpose to an indispu¬ 
table piety . . . for whom Origenism and its devotees were to 
become an obsession!» II Murphy non fa che ripetere il giudizio 
del Cavallera: «D*une Erudition 6tendue, mais eissez indigeste, il 
alliait parfois une certaine ^troitesse d'esprit k une puret6 d’in- 
tention et k une pi6t6 indiscutables.))^ 

A1 Cavallera sopratuttosi rifanno infondo gli studiosi moderni 
nei loro giudizi piuttosto negativi sul santo di Salamina: Tillustre 
studioso dello scisma d’Antiochia e della vita di S. Gerolamo si e 
incontrato spesso con Epifanio e non si e reso ben conto del suo 
atteggiamento nei riguardi di S. Melezio, di cui tutti i vescovi 
orientali a specialmente il grande S. Basilio erano fautori, e nei 
confronti di S. Giovanni Crisostomo, che proteggeva i «Macro- 
delfi» accusati di origenismo. Egli accusa Epifanio di assoluta 
mancanza di discemimento; Epifanio si sarebbe ingannato so- 
pratutto nei condannare Origene, non soltanto perch6 irretito 
della diabolica astuzia di Teofilo, ma anche perch6 non si era 
nutrito abbastanza, come gli altri grandi Padri ortodossi, di 
Origene: ecco perch4 nella «zooIogie quelque peu infantine^ del 
Panarion aveva avuto posto il grande luminare del didascaleion 
alessandrino; ecco spiegato, secondo il Cavallera, lo strano di¬ 
portamento di Epifanio nella questione origenista alia fine del 
IV secolo^. 

D. Amand^ scrive seguendo la critica del Cavallera: «Incarn6 
alia perfezione il tipo dello zelante fanatico . . . il suo spirito 
torbido ed inquieto lo spinse a posizioni infelici per cui invece 
di portare la pace, rese concrenose le divisioni)). Per il P. Amand il 
campione deirantiorigenismo non poteva non essere che un <(esprit 
brouillon et inquiet» (!) per cui la lotta per Tortodossia era 
un’espressione subcosciente de «la violence de son temperaments. 

Per lo Steinmann si tratta addirittura di una mania! Sarebbe 
state il vescovo di Salamina ad «aprireil processes dell’origenismo. 
«On lui souffia k Toreille qu’Origene etait le pfere d’Arius. Ily avait 


* F. X. Murphy, Bufinus of Aquileia (345—411). His Life and Works, Wash¬ 
ington 1949, p. 66. 

2 S. J6rdme, Sa vie et son oeuvre, Louvain 1922, p. 203. 

3 Cavallera, Saint J6rdme etc., passim. 

4 D. Amand, Fatalisme et liberty dans Tantiquit^ grecque, Parigi Lovanio 
1945, p. 442. 
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de quoi mettre le feu aux poudres.» Con stile divertito lo Steinmann 
ci descrive Epifanio a passare di gaffe in gaffe . . . quando egli 
faceva pregare per la conversione del vescovo di Gerusalemme 
nella stessa diocesi di lui, quando lo dichiarava eretico provo- 
cando imprudentemente lo scisma, quando «saisi d’une crise 
d’iconoclasme» lau^erava il dipinto con Timmagine del CristoM 

Anche il Padre de Labriolle parla di (tun’atmosphfere d’orages* 
provocata da Epifanio. «I1 s’assigna pour tache de perdre Origfene 
dans Topinion catholique. A qui douterait encore que T^rudition 
la plus 4tendue puisse s’allier dans le mfime esprit avec une r6elle 
mddiocrit4 d’intelligence et les partis-pris les plus ent6t4s, on 
pourrait pr68enter Epiphane comme un specimen assez r^ussi de ce 
d^plaisant amalgame. C’4tait personallement un homme d’une 
pi^t4 6difiante et d’une vie digne de respect, mais tout brulant 
d’un z^le passablement brouillon, il s’4tait constitu4 chasseur 
d’hSr^sies et il avait flair6 en I’orig^nisme une proie magnifique.»2 

Non mwcarono per6 in tempi antichi e recenti dei giudizi po- 
sitivi. 

Il Brochet^ p. es. gik dal 1905 lodava Epifanio in questi ter¬ 
mini. Dopo la tormenta ariana che assorbi I’attenzione di tutta 
la cristianit^l, Origene occupa il primo posto nel pensiero cristiano; 
ma, se resta per I’erudizione sacra il modello e la fonte di ogni 
scienza, riguardo alia fede per i credent! allarmati dal rischio che 
la Chiesa ha corso, egli h divenuto il principio ed il maestro della 
eresia . . . Il Brochet ammira quindi la tenacia di Epifanio nel 
continuare la lotta all’origenismo anche quando, rientrato in 
Cipro, dovette restare solo wt portare il peso del risentimento di 
Rufino e della collera di Giovanni di Gerusalemme»; sottolinea 
I’intelligenza di Epifanio quando nella lettera aperta a Giovanni^ 
seppe toccare i punti giusti deUa questione ponendola in termini 
di ineluttabile precisione davanti all’opinione pubblica; deplora 
la condotta di Giovanni mme faible, mesquine, irascible, apre- 
ment jalouse de son autorit6». 

Roger Tandonnet^ loda nel metropolita di Cipro una modera- 
zione e una comprensione ben superiore a quella di Gerolamo; 


< J. Steinmann, Saint J^rdme, Paris 1958. 243—246. 

2 Hist de r^glise di Fliche-Martin, vol. IV, p. 33. 

3 S. J4r6me et ses ennemis. £tude sur la querelle de S. J6r6me avec Rufin 
d’Aquil^ et sur Tensemble de son cEuvre pol4mique, Paris 1906, pp. 123—126 

4 Ger. Ep. 51. CSEL 54/395-412. 

5 Diet, de spirituality, s. v. Epiphane. 
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loda il polemista cosi fecondo di opere e I’eresiologo cosi ricca- 
mente esauriente nelle sue trattazioni e che pur sentl modesta- 
mente i suoi limit!. Originale sopratutto il giudizio del Tandonnet 
suUo spin to di equilibrio di Epifanio: «c’est une justice que Ton 
rend rarement k Epipliane!» Egli aflferma ancora: «I1 est difficile, 
pourtant, de parler d’intolerance systematique de la part d’fipi- 
phane - le cas d’Origfene mis k part, peut-Stre - encore que Ton 
puisse parler d’incompr4hensions multiples, de m^connaissance 
de certaines valeurs positives chez rennemi^*. 

I giudizi favorevoli come quelle citati del Brochet e del Tan¬ 
donnet, sono per6 un’eccezione nella critica storica piii recente. 

Pierre Nautin in un suo recente articolo impegnativo2, con- 
chiude presentando la figura del vescovo di Salamina come un 
problema sconcertante di component! stranamente contraddit- 
torie: «En fait ]£piphane apparait totalement stranger k la paideia 
classique et constitue, k cet 4gard, un’exception unique parmi 
les grands 4crivains de ce temps. Nous ne nous rendrons pas juges 
de sa saintet^. Du moins 4tait-il un ascfete. Il en avait le physique 
impressionant, . . . aussi la psychologie, avec ses qualit^s, la 
conviction ardente, la force d’ame, et avec ses d^fauts trop fre¬ 
quents, qui s’accentudrent avec Tage, comme les jugements som- 
maires et definitifs, les partis pris, la facilite k s’aveugler sur soi 
et sur les autres au point de mettre au compte de I’amour de la 
verite ce qui etait pour une grande part du ressentiment, et de se 
tromper entre un Theophile et un Jean Chrysostome.» Lo stu- 
dioso si rifk anche lui <(au cas d’Origfene» che il Tandonnet invece 
confessa di non sapere spiegare. 

II «caso d’Origene» oggi alia luce degli studi piii recent! non k 
piii uno motivo che ci possa far giudicare Tingegno di Epifanio 
estremamente limitato ed il suo zelo pazzamente fanatico. 


3. Uantiorigenismo di Epifanio non fu una mania 

Il Cavallera aveva riconosciuto «impos8ible de trouver dans 
la litterature ecclesiastique de cette epoque, en dehors de la 
pol6mique d’fipiphane, puis de Th6ophile et de S. Jerome, trace 
notable d’erreurs origenistes exposees et d4fendues systemati- 

^ Diet, de spir. s. v. E. col. 857. 

2 Diet, d^histoire et de g4ographie ecclesiastiques diretto da R. Aubert, 
Van Gauwenbergh, Paris, s. v. £piphane de Salamine. 
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quement, soit en Orient, soit 4 plus forte raison en Occidents . . . 
perci6 Torigenismo sarebbe stato nient’altro che un <(6pouventail» 
macchinato dall’astuta politica di Teofilo, a cui avrebbe creduto 
lainnocente «stupidit4» di Epifanio. Percib lo Steinmann considerb 
semplicione anche Gerolamo perch4 si sarebbe fatto ingannare 
da Epifanio per la cieca fiducia e devozione che aveva per lui M ed 
il Lazzati^ risolve tutta la questione origenista del IV secolo 
riportandone la responsibility fondamentale su Teofilo d’Alessan¬ 
dria 3. Perci6 TAltaner ascrisse a prova di mancanza di misura 
in Epifanio da sua lotta cieca contro rorigenismo»^. 

Ma rorigenismo dei tempi di Epifanio era tutt’altro che uno 
spauracchio! Lo ha dimostrato esaurientemente lo studio recen- 
tissimo di Antonio GuiUaumont nella sua interpretazione dei 
Kephalaia Gnostica e nella sua storia dell’origenismo greco-siriaco 
nel IV secolo, la quale indirettamente pone le basi ad una revi- 
sione del giudizio suUa condotta di Epifanio nella questione ori¬ 
genista e per conseguenza su tutta la vita del santo. Credo infatti 
che la critica negativa del Cavallera e degli studios! che a lui si 
rifanno, sia come contaminata dal pregiudizio della mania antio- 
rigenista attribuita al Santo; dal giudizio di mania antiorigenista 
si 4 facilmente passati a quello di mania antiariana, antignostica 
ecc.5 

II GuiUaumont lamenta che finora si sia concesso volentieri 
ad Epifanio Terudizione ed un eminente tenore di vita ascetica 
ma si siano fatte troppe riserve per le sue doti di intelligenza e di 
intuito pratico! Ed invero gli si 6 fatto torto a mettere in tanto 
rilievo per U «caso di Origene» come un amalgama strano di 
cocciutaggine e di debolezza, di semplicit4 e di tatticismo, di 
durezza aggressiva e di dolcezza pastorale, di partito preso e di 
cedimenti repentini. Se n*4 fatto come un caso patologico, come 
di un susseguirsi di parossismi e di lucid! intervalli in un tempera- 
mento maniaco, sopratutto perch^ non si e vista nessuna giusti- 
ficazione razionale del suo operate in un pericolo reale ed immi- 


il. c. p. 246. 

2 Teofilo p. 7 segg. 

2 fquello spirito di uomo di mondo pratico di affari e di uomo politico che 
fece di lui pih un prefetto che un ve8COvo.» 

^ Patrologia p. 227 della trad. it. 

^ Coal p. es. il Cavallera trattando dello scisma di Antiochia ironizza su 
Epifanio che nessuno poteva sospettare fde ti4deur pour Torthodozie^ (1. c. 
p. 314), «un orthodoze... aussi intraitablet lo aveva detto prima, p. 198. 
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nente all’ortodossia. Epifanio fu un carattere irruente, non pato- 
logico! La fama che egli godette di asceta coerente che sapeva 
altemare il rigore del monaco con la carit4 del vescovo dovette 
essere ben fondata. II favore che godeva S. Giovanni Crisostomo 
e Todiositi della figura di Teofilo credo abbiano suscitato nella 
memoria dei posteri la simpatia per i ^Fratelli Lunghi» protetti 
dal Crisostomo e perseguitati da Teofilo. Mi pare d’altra parte che 
gli antichi storici, quali un Palladio, un Socrate ed un Sozomeno, 
abbiano voluto troppo giustificare i monaci origenisti che presen- 
tano come i campioni illuminati contro la rozza eresia degli antro- 
pomorfiti. 

1 Kephalaia Onostica di Evagrio ^ ci dimostrano la verity delle 
parole che Epifanio fin dal 377 scrisse^ contro gli errori di Ori- 
gene. L’eresia si era sviluppata veramente «dapprima nei paosi 
d’Egitto» e ai tempi d’Epifanio era «abbracciata da persone emi- 
nentissime (i^oxforaroi) di vita ascetica». La testimonianza di 
Epifanio, secondo il Guillaumont, potrebbe riguardare i «Lunghi», 
e preciserebbe i fatti awenuti attomo alia grande figima di 
Ammonio. Ad ogni modo rimane indiscusso che gi4 fin dall’inizio 
del secolo IV, prima della venuta di Evagrio, Torigenismo permeb 
la Chiesa d’Egitto nei suoi membri migUori e che Epifanio ebbe 
le sue buone ragioni per scagliarsi sia contro il vescovo di Gem- 
salemme sia contro i seguaoi dell’antropomorfismo. Nella lotta 
port6 tutto il suo spirito di zelo irruente: ma quanto Gerolamo^ 
ci narra sulla condotta di Epifanio nei rapporti di Giovanni di 
Gemsalemme e sulFepisodio del velo dipinto lacerato dal Santo, 
ha una sua plena giustificazione. Non mi pare sia pih il caso di 
ripetere le accuse di fanatismo religiose o di mania antieretica! 
Certo non si pu6 pin parlare di follia antiorigenista! 

L’opera di Evagrio fe, secondo il GuiUaumont, mna testi- 
monzianza unica deU’origenismo dei monaci di Nitria)), ma non 
la sola testimonianza deH’origenismo. Epifanio, a me pare, si 
pu6 considerare come il testimonio d’un origenismo popolare. 
Egli neir Ancorato ^ combatte Terrore fondamentale sulla resur- 
rezione della came; nell’Eresia 64 5 combatte anche gli errori sulla 

^ A. Guillaumont, Les six centuries des Kephalaia gnostica d*£vagre le 
Pontique. 

2 Haer. 64. GCS 31/403 segg. 

3 Ep. 61. PL 22/517 ss. CSEL 54/396-412. 

« GCS 25/5 88. 

5 GCS 31/403 88. 
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preesistenza delle anime e sulla loro caduta (i corpi sarebbero 
... le tuniche di pelle!): entrambi gli scritti ci mostrano quanto 
fosse attuale I’eresia gi4 dal 374, sopratutto quanto fosse ritenuto 
pericoloso per la fede negli ambient! cristiani il negare la resur- 
rezione della came. Non credo che abbia ragione il Guillaumont 
quando aflferma che Epifanio avrebbe insistito su quest’errore 
perch5 attingeva a Metodio: in tutta Topera del santo vescovo 
di Cipro la preoccupazione di difendere questo punto del dogma 
cattolico 5 continua. 

Il capitolo del Panarion ci informa molto poco suUe idee dello 
origenismo Evagriano e la lettera di Epifanio a Giovanni di 
Gerusalemme, che fu scritta 20 anni dopo*, non ci dk altri parti- 
colari sull’eresia dotta. Epifanio avr4 probabilmente conosciuto 
Torigenismo fin dai tempi della sua educazione nel monastero 
egiziano; fin d’allora dovette concepire un odio mortale contro 
gli error! che pih si opponevano alia fede nella Redenzione: per 
lui Origene negava col suo subordinazionismo il fondamento della 
Redenzione, con la sua concezione delle «tuniche di pellet il 
fondamento della speranza cristiana. Credo abbia attinto diretta- 
mente alle opere di Origene, pm senza approfondirle. Sozomeno^ 
racconta che Ammonio, nell’intervista dei tLunghit ad Epifanio, 
gli avrebbe domandato: 4(Ma tu per caso ti sei mai incontrato 
con qualcuno dei nostri discepoli ? Hai letto qualcuno dei nostri 
libri?» Alla risposta negativa di Epifanio, avrebbe cosi incalzato: 
«Su quale argomento allora ti fond! per giudicarci eretici?t Epi¬ 
fanio avrebbe risposto con semplicioneria che le sue informazioni 
erano di seconda mano, per sentito dire! Credo che Tinformazione 
di Sozomeno sia uno sviluppo fantaatico e polemico della fama 
che godeva il santo di non interessarsi alia confutazione dell’ori- 
genismo dotto; alio spirito poco speculativo di Epifanio bastava 
sapere che rorigenismo insidava alia fede della Chiesa nei punti 
piu essenziali per condannarlo! Invece Rufino^ attesta che Epi¬ 
fanio si sarebbe vantato d’aver letti i suoi 6.000 volumi! Bisogna 
dunque accusare Epifanio di falsity fiagrante? La vanteria di 
Epifanio e affermata da un origenista, nella polemica piu acre e 
piii esasperata, quindi e da prendere anch’essa con beneficio 
d’inventario! Probabilmente Epifanio avr4 detto di conoscere i 

1 Ep. 511. c. PL 22/517 CSEL 54/335-412. 

2 Hist. Eccl. 8, 15. GCS 50/369. 

3 Rufinus, De adalteratione librorum Origenis c. 15. Corpus Christianorum, 
series latina 20, p. 16. 
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libri di Origene: non ne segue che abbia affermato di averli letti 
tutti o di averli studiati! La verity pu6 stare anche questa volta 
nel mezzo! D’altra parte tutti sanno quanto poco attendibili 
siano le affermazioni fatte in tali polemiche! 

Certo nella polemica antiorigenistica di Epifanio molti suoi 
gesti rimangono inspiegabili. Sopratutto si rimane sconcertati al 
pensiero che un personaggio cosi venerato da tutta la cattolicit&, 
fra il partito del Crisostomo e quello di Teofilo, si sia schierato 
nettamente per il secondo; che alia fine chiss& per quale misterioso 
motivo abbia lasciato il campo di battaglia a Constantinopoli, 
per tomarsene repentinamente alia sua Salamina. Ma oggi forse e 
venuto il momento di sdrammatizzare «il caso di Origene». S. Gio¬ 
vanni Crisostomo rimaneva per Epifanio una creatura di Melezio 
e di Flaviano, i quali, ai suoi occhi di intransigente campione 
dell’ortodossia nicena, erano i rappresentanti di quell’indirizzo 
tatticista semiariano, contro il quale aveva combattuto da tanti 
anni; ora Giovanni a Costantinopoli accogheva gli uomini piu 
eminenti deirorigenismo . . . Quale meraviglia se un uomo del 
carattere di Epifanio sospettasse del Crisostomo? D’altra parte 
se Teofilo d’Alessandria, il subdolo fondatore della supremazia 
religioso-politica del suo etnarcato^, si rese odioso ai contem- 
poranei ed ai posted, per Epifanio rimaneva pur sempre il metro- 
polita d’Alessandria, il successore di Atanasio e per conseguenza 
il difensore dell’ortodossia 1 La conversione tattica di Teofilo 
all’antiorigenismo poteva apparire ai suoi occhi come un feUce 
ritorno alia tradizione ortodossa, al punto da fargli completa- 
mente dimenticare gli attacchi precedentemente subiti I Per Epi¬ 
fanio le question! personal! non contano. Nella lettera a Giovanni 
di Gerusalemme lo protesta altamente: «Origene non mi ha rubato 
niente! Non e un mio contemporaneo, percib non mi ha spinto ad 
odiarlo ed a combatterlo nessun interesse terreno; non aspiro alia 
sua eredit4!))2 

L’immediata partenza da Costantinopoli pub essere attribuita 
a cause molteplici; non abbiamo purtroppo notizie fondate che ci 
documentino. Ma la spiegazione del brusco cambiamento di 
scena pub trovarsi in altre cause che non siano la stranezza del 
suo carattere. Pub darsi che la pohtica evangelica dell’e^^ est, 
non non^ lo abbia indotto a lasciare immediatamente quell’am- 


^ cfr. Lazzati, 1. c. 2 CSEL 54/406. 

3 Haer. 19,6. GCS 26/223. 
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biente partigiano ed infido, appena si sia reso conto della realty... 
Del resto mi pare che Epifanio non abbia mai partecipato volen- 
tieri alle assisi ecclesiastiche che con tanta frequenza si susse- 
gnirono durante il suo lungo episcopate; il suo nome non compare 
neanche nel concilio ecumenico costantinopolitano 1: egli odiava 
le disqnisizioni teologiche! 


4. UirUransigenza d'Epifanio nella qiiestione 
dello sciama Antiocheno 

Come nella questione origenista nocquero all’estimazione di 
Epifanio la simpatia dei poster! per il dolce S. Giovanni Criso- 
stomo e Todiositi universale per il teocrate Teofilo, cosi nella 
questione precedente dello scisma d’Antiochia mi pare abbiano 
nociuto parimenti alia fama di Epifanio il fascino che ebbe presso 
i poster! il grande Basilio di Cappadocia e la disistima in cui fu 
presso di tutti gli oriental! Paolino d’Antiochia. Noi oggi siamo 
ben lontani dal disapprovare la condotta di Basilio! Ma la con- 
dotta di Epifanio, rappresentante principale dell’estrema destra, 
mi pare logicamente intransigente e non un’espressione d’un suo 
zelo irrazionale. Preoccupazione preminente di Epifanio era la 
puritA della fede; TunitA della Chiesa per la sua intelligenza 
limitata non poteva ottenersi senza che prima trionfasse la veritA. 
Non che egli ignorasse che molte division! apparentemente 
dottrinali fossero in realtA sopratutto politiche! Ma il punto di 
partenza per il nostro asceta intransigente era un precedente 
incontro nella fede, mentre per la saggia «economia» di Basilio 
era un precedente incontro nella caritA. 

La sua coerenza lo port6 all’isolamento. Paolino fra i suoi col- 
leghi oriental! aveva ben pochi partigiani. <(Non si conoscono altri 
nomi al di fuori di Diodoro di Tiro e di S. Epifanio. Ma Tocci- 
dente non riconosceva Paolino? 

Mi pare che Epifanio nella sua posizione filoromana nei rigu- 
ardi dello scisma d’Antiochia segni un passo avanti nell’evolu- 
zione della dottrina ecclesiastica sul primato di Petro. 

Egli nei Suoi scritti ripete gli argomenti tradizionali, che ha 
appresi dal suo maestro Ireneo: «S. Pietro, pur avendo rinnegato 
un tempo il Signore, fu fatto capo supremo (xoQV(pai6T:axo(;) degli 


^ Cfr. Cavallera, Le schisme d’Antioche, p. 22. 
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apostoli, vera solida pietra che costituisce il fondamento della, 
fede (^BiAeXiovaa xrfv niariv), sulla quale 4 stata fabbricata la 
Chiesa Per la sua fede Pietro ebbe assegnato il primo posto 

della gerarchia; il Signore, die conosce i cuori nelle piii intime 
pieghe, vide che Pietro era degno del primo posto e Lo «8celse 
come capo si dice del Cristo) dei Suoi fedeli»2. 

E la Chiesa una come h una la fede Ora nella questione della 
scisma Antiocheno Epifanio sar& stato spinto dal suo oltranzismo 
ortodosso ad identificare la fede di Pietro con la fede del Pontefice 
Romano ? 

Nel IV secolo il primato di Pietro gi4 cominciava ad essere 
identificato col primato del vescovo di Roma; ma credo che Epi¬ 
fanio fosse portato sopratutto da motivi polemici a sentire il 
primato di Roma come la pietra di paragone della vera fede. Pur 
ammirando la virth di Melezio, «tanto stimato ed amato special- 
mente per la fama della sua dirittura morale oltre che per la fede 
ortodossa dei suoi fedeli» formulava contro di lui gravi accuse^. 
Per Tintransigente filoniceno soltanto Paolino era il rappresen- 
tante genuine dell’ortodossia perchfe questi si rifaceva alia fede 
di S. Eustazio, Tawersario pin in vista di Ario; Paolino poi era 
in comunione con Roma e con Alessandria! Epifanio, nemico di 
ogni compromesso, combattera ogni formula omeusiana od omea 
e sconfessava chiunque tentasse di camuffare la verity. La lotta 
con Melezio lo port6 a Roma nel 382^ insieme a Paolino e pro- 
babilmente insieme a Timoteo d’Alessandria per ottenere da papa 
Damaso una decisione favorevole agli Eustaziani: fu un suo 
alleato Ambrogio, I’assertore del primato romano. Forse la poll- 
tica romana in quel caso non fu opportuna, come non lo era stato 
precedentemente quando il papa aveva negata la comunione a 
Melezio per darla a Paolino; ma Epifanio guardava in questa 
occasione a papa Damaso come precedentemente Atanasio aveva 
guardato a papa Giulio. 

Per Epifanio Timperativo categorico era il trionfo della fede 
nell’unit^ della Chiesa 6; la Chiesa cattolica e unica via di verity 


1 Haer. 59, 7. GCS 31/372. 

2 Haer. 51, 17. GCS 31/273 seg. 

3 De fide, 6. GCS 37/501 ss. 

4 Haer. 73, 34-35. GCS 37/309-310. 

5 CSEL 56/150. 

6 Haer. 61, 2. GCS 31/382. 

7 Haer. 59,12. GCS 31/378. 
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sola sposa di Cristo^ legittima detentrice dei mi8teri2; nella 
■chiesa tutti i cristiani diversificati nella loro vocazione individuale 
sono unificati daUa gerarchia, che ha il suo fondamento nella 
fede di Pietro. Gli fu cara Timmagine deirimbarcazione in cui 
tutti hanno il proprio ufficio 3. H suo concetto di Chiesa di una 
vastit4 sorprendente; Tidea di cattolicitit supera ogni delimitazio- 
ne spazio-temporale: dai tempi di Adamo fino alia fine dei 
tempi la fede costituisce Tessenza della Chiesa cattolica a cui si 
oppongono tutte le eresie, le quali non sono altro che aberrazioni 
<lalla fede sia tra circoncisi che tra idolatri'*. 


5. La condoUa di Epifanio neUa questione della Pasqua 

Egli che fu cosi intransigente e polemico per quanto riguardava 
i fondamenti della fede, sembra per6 sia stato straordinariamente 
comprensivo ed elastico in quello che riguardava le question! 
pratiche della tradizione ecclesiastica. 

Tipica e la sua posizione nella questione della Pasqua, che per 
una seconda volta agitb la Chiesa nel IV secolo. Il vescovo di 
Salamina, che sempre aveva aderito all’ortodossia nicena ed era 
stato sempre tenace sostenitore delle tesi occidental! ed alessan- 
drine, questa volta si schierava contro Tuso imposto dal concilio 
di Nicea e prendeva netta posizione contro la tradizione festale 
di Alessandria e di Roma 5. La decisions di Nicea proibiva di 
fissare la Pasqua alia domenica susseguente il plenilunio di Nisan 
(poiche il mese di Nisan cadeva in epoca difFerente) e determinava 
di celebrarla la domenica susseguente al plenilunio di primavera; 
ma gli Antiocheni e tutta la diocesi politics d’Oriente facevano 
viva resistenza all’innovazione, nfe Epifanio credette opportune 
contrariare i fedeli di Cipro. Fu prudente e coerente tale condotta ? 
Certo dovette difenderla con quel suo carattere poco sfumato e 
che non conosceva le mezze misure, se ad un certo punto Ata- 
nasio dovette consigliarlo a smettere le sue critiche®: noi non 
sappiamo quale sia stata la reazione all’invito di <papa Ata- 
nasio». 

1 Haer. 35, 3. GCS 31/43. 

2 Haer. 73, 31; 61,6. GCS 37/306-306; GCS 31/386-387. 

3 Haer. 61,3. segg. GCS 31/382 segg. 

< Cfr. Haer. 1,4. GrCS 25/173; Haer. 2,4 seg. GCS 25/174 seg. ecc. 

5 Cfr. Teodoreto, Ep. I, IX, 12; Socrate, Hist. Eccl. I, IX. 

« PG 92, 76 C. 
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Questa posizione antinicena del campione di Nicea non pu6 
non sorprendere; pare come un episodio staccato e isolato della 
sua vita. Ma credo che possa essere giudicata prudente e coerente 
se si concede ad Epifanio un orizzonte meno limitato. Amo pensare 
che egli abbia voluto in questo caso trattenere gli occidentali dal 
prendere misure severe che avrebbero potuto suscitare scismi; 
forse avr& voluto imitare la prudente condotta che Ireneo aveva 
tenuta nel dissuadere'papa Vittore dallo scomunicare gli Asiatici 
quartadecimani. 

Mi pare che questo gesto trovi una spiegazione nella condotta 
pastorale di Epifanio in tutto il governo della sua metropoli e 
delle diocesi suffraganee. 

Nam muUi episcopi communionis nostrae et presbyteros in nostra 
ordinaverunt provincia . . . quos suscepimus cum gratia ^ pu6 dire 
a voce alta Epifanio. Egli stesso ha esortato Filone e Teopropo 
ad ordinare nelleparrocchie limitrofe alia sua diocesi. La pace pro- 
babilmente - fa notare Pierre Nautin2 - non fu ottenuta senza 
sforzo; queste precisazioni dovettero essere fatte dopo qualche 
recriminazione e se il Teopropo menzionato dall’epistola corri- 
sponde a S. Teopropo di Carpasia, successore di Filone, le rela- 
zioni di Epifanio con Filone non dovettero essere buone. Ma se il 
metropolita di Cipro pu6 affermare di avere instaurato un regime 
di carit4 e di umana comprensione pin che di rapporti giuridici, 
Taffermazione, anche se in un contesto polemicamente otti- 
mistico, doveva essere fondamentalmente vera. 

Altrettanto equilibrio dimostrb Epifanio nel proteggere e far 
fiorire la vita monacale nella sua provincia ecclesiastica. Mentre 
altrove cominciava gi4 a sorgere nel riguardo dei monaci un po’ 
di diffidenza da parte dei vescovi, questo non avvenne a Cipro, 
dove Tincremento alia vita monacale era dato dalla stessa ascetica 
figura del metropolita. A tutti egli proponeva come modello 
Ilarione^, ma il gregge avr4 preso forma sopratutto dal pastore. 
L’epistola 108 di Gerolamo^ ci attesta che a Cipro durante il suo 
episcopate ormai «vi erano monaci di tutto il mondo»! 

6. I limiti della formazione teologica di Epifanio 

Si debbono riconoscere pienamente certi limiti di una dottrina 
talora languidior, ma forse approfondendo Tindagine sui fattori 

1 Ger. Ep. 61. CSEL 64/398. 2 i. c. 

3 Ger., Vita Hilarionis. PL 23/29. « CSEL 66/312. 
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di «race» e di «milieu)> che hanno contribuito alia sua formazione, 
anche le ombre avranno la loro spiegazione e la figura apparir4 
pill coerente e razionale. 

I genitori furono probabilmente giudeo-cristiani. Che fossero 
cristiani si deve arguire dal fatto che egli, il quale non rifuggi dal 
parlare di s4 quando ci6 potesse avere un qualche rapporto con 
la fede, non parl6 mai di una sua conversione al cristianesimo. 
Che fossero ebrei mi pare si possa dedurre non tanto dalla bio- 
grafia romanzata detta di Giovanni e Polibio ^ (che in questo caso 
per6 possiamo credere rifietta una tradizione), ma sopratutto 
dal tono filogiudaico che affiora nei suoi scritti e dalla conoscenza 
tutta particolare del giudaismo. 

A mio awiso bisogna riportare la data della sua nascita attorno 
al 315. S. Grerolamo infatti nel 393, mentre afiferma che Epifanio e 
ormai in extrema senectvie, ce lo presenta per6 ancora in piena 
attiviti apostolica: Tet^t di circa 78 anni potrebbe giustificare 
entrambe le aflfermazioni. 

Vide la luce a Besanduche, borgata di Eleuteropoli, tra i 
monti e le baize a Sud-Ovest di Gerusalemme che diedero al suo 
carattere «del monte e del macigno)>, e fu educate in un cenobio 
egiziano della Regola Pacomiana. La prima educazione dovette 
essere improntata al senso della verity e della rettitudine, all’os- 
servanza integrale del cristianesimo: mai egli ayr4 a confessarsi 
come Agostino, di un trionfo del male nella sua anima. La storia e 
la leggenda2 ce lo presentano come Tasceta dalla castit4 selvag- 
gia. 

Agguerrito nella virth e nel sapere, torn6 in patria e vi fond6 
un nuovo monastero di cui fu il capo naturale; ivi esercit6 il suo 
apostolato dentro e fuori le mura del cenobio combattendo contro 
lo gnosticismo e Tarianesimo. . . Nel 366 fu eletto vescovo di 
Costanza in Cipro, Tantica Salamina, Todierna Famagosta. 

Tutta la sua spirituality trova per6 la spiegazione migliore 
nella scuola che lo educ6, che fu di tipo prettamente religiose. 
Sul testo greco dei Settanta egli dovette imparare a scrivere. Le 
sue conoscenze del mito e della storia dei Greci sono estrema- 
mente povere, ma sopratutto il suo spirito h alieno dalla cultura 
e dalla filosofia pagana. Credo che si sintetizzi bene la sua figura 


*PG 41/23-114. 

2 Cfr. sopratutto I’eresia 26* GCS 26/297—298 e la vita di Giovanni e 
Polibio PG 41/23-114. 
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quando lo si definisce il campione della fede, sprezzatore degli 
umani sillogismi. 

L’educazione monacale non soltanto lasci6 un’impronta inde- 
lebile nella sua formazione intellettuale, ma sopratutto nel suo 
carattere e nella sua vita morale, mil a 6t6 4duqu4 en Egypte par 
des moines, 6cnt Sozomfene. Cette parole est ceUe qui le r4su- 
merait le mieux!)>^ 

La sua figura intellettuale risente d’un ambiente cenobitico di 
spirit! certamente poco «cultiv6s et p4n4trants»2. Quando Ales¬ 
sandro di Licopoli afifermava che la causa prima di ogni eresia 
si doveva trovare neirantinteUettualismo del Vangelo, dava una 
soluzione antitetica a quella di Epifanio^ ma coglieva nel punto 
giusto il problema di certa spirituality della Chiesa primitiva. 
In Epifanio, cosi aderente al Cristianesimo delle origini, non si 
pu6 negare che affiori un ascetismo dualistico, che a prima vista 
sorprende. Secondo lui p. es'*. la razza delle donne e instabile, 
facile ad ingannarsi, di mente piccina; il diavolo quando non puo 
far presa sul sesso maschile, trova una via sicura attraverso il 
sesso femminile^: ma Tinferiority della donna risponde ad una 
precisa disposizione divina®. In questo tono antifemministico 
pare faccia eccezione I’esaltazione della Vergine^; ma evidente- 
mente Maria non 6 una donna come tutte le altre! 

Egli difende spesso Tistituto divino delle nozze, afiferma che la 
donna non 6 opera diabolica poich6 serve <(per la procreazione 
della prole neUa santity»; ma il tono, anche se le parole dicono 
altro, rivela sempre la sua diffidenza verso la donna; y impossibile, 
dice nell’articolo LXVI°® del Panarion, che nella natura divina 
si possa concepire un sesso femminile. 

Potrebbe talora sembrare che vi sia in Epifanio un ritorno 
ossessivo agli argomenti sessuali, che egli si esprima qualche volta 
in termini di troppo crudo realismo; ma non credo affiori mai in 
quest! casi un subcosciente compiaciuto! 

Epifanio fu un monaco integrale, anzi d’una coerenza persino 
eccessiva, che lo port6 a comprendere poco la fragility umana®. 


* Naotin, 1. c., col. 626. 2 Nautin, 1. c. 

3 Cfr. C. Manichaeos, cap. 1. * Haor. 79,1. GCS 37/476. 

5 Haer. 37,2. GCS 31/52-63. 

6 Haer. 78,19. GCS 37/469-470. 

7 Haer. 78,18. GCS 37/8pecie 468 seg. 

8 GCS 37/82. Cap. 45. 

»Haer. 69 passim. GCS 31/363 segg. specie al cap. 5 GCS 31/369-370. 
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Aderl p. es. alia dottrina penitenziale della Chiesa e rigett6 ogni 
rigorismo: ma si sente sempre il suo atteggiamento severe K 

La sua teologia non fu amnino languidior! Chi meglio di lui nel 
campo Trinitario, e Oistologico, nella dottrina sullo Spirito 
Santo ebbe tanta sicurezza di esposizione? Anche se la sua for- 
mazione intellettuale fu aliena dalla speculazione filosofica, 
dall’intellettualismo Platonico del didascaleion Alessandrino, 
dal realismo razionalistico della scuola d’Antiochia, daU’indirizzo 
mediano ma filoorigenista della Cappadocia; la sua intelligenza 
perd non h stata meno aperta alia visions delle grandi «idee- 
madri» del Cristianesimo, cosi come deve aderirvi il popolo 
cristiano, quali sgorgano mitidamente dalle Scritture rivelate e 
dalla tradizione ecclesiastica, nell’esegesi piii facilmente aderente 
alia dottrina cattolica, nell’aderenza pih fedele alle definizioni 
conciliari. 

7. Significato del am arUietteniamo c del auo antignoaiiciamo 

In tempi in cui i veri principi del popolo erano i vescovi e la 
Chiesa dopo tre secoli di elaborazione trovava la soluzione di 
tanti conflitti nella sintesi armonica del vecchio col nuovo; 
quando Ambrogio attuava la sintesi dell’umanesimo cristiano 
nel campo sociale e politico, Gerolamo il filologo innamorato di 
Cicerone e di Cristo interpretava la parola rivelata e le 
vicende della storia continuando le gloriose tradizioni del classi- 
cismo, Agostino filosofo e teologo raccoglieva gli elementi del 
sapere e dell’esperienza umana e cristiana per trasmetterli ai 
poster!; quando Basilio di Cesarea il romano fra i greci codificava 
i rapporti tra la civilti classica e la vita cristiana, Gregorio 
Nazianzeno e Giovanni Crisostomo nutriti parimenti di retorica e 
di fede dimostravano al mondo che si potevano raggiungere i 
vertici dell’eloquenza demostenica anche col nuovo contenuto 
cristiano, Gregorio di Nissa il Cappadoce speculative che conti- 
nuava nelFortodossia le elucubrazioni di Origene raccoglieva ed 
approfondiva le espressioni migliori del platonismo cristiano; 
Epifanio si staglia nella sua arcaica figura, col suo volto proteso 
all’indietro, alieno dalla saggezza e dalla cultura classica, da 
ogni conciliazione del vecchio col nuovo, forse memore del detto 
evangelico che il vino nuovo non va messo negli otri vecchi. Ma 

* V. p. 68. Haer. 69. GCS 31/363 seg. 

8 Crosa. Stadia Patristica YIII 
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questa sua singolare posizione di solitario non denota necessaria- 
mente stranezza o mania, pu6 esprimere un’affermazione di 
personality e si spiega col tono particolare della sua formazione 
cenobitica. II senso storico modemo non ci fa giudicare gli uomini 
alia stregua di un canone o di uno schema preconcetto! 

Per altro la reazione antiellenica di questo CaJto Maior del 
primo umanesimo cristiano deve essere valutata superando il 
giudizio classicistico di Fozio ^ che esalta Futility del contenuto e 
biasima Fumilty della forma. Invero la sua espressione h disar- 
monica, confusa, complicata, agli antipodi dei canoni della 
retorica; egli fu veramente alieno dalla paideia ellenica e 
sprezzatore della forma classica. Ma forse che Fatticismo lessicale 
dei Buoi tempi ben si adattava all’espressione del pensiero teolo- 
gico? Forse che Fasianesimo retorico non era un abito logoro? 
Credo che secondo lui la neosofistica educasse all’incanto di una 
trasmissione simbolica o di una creazione imaginifica ed evoca- 
trice, degna della falsity e teatrality gnostica. A lui, nemico di 
ogni compromesso, essa dovette sempre sembrare una tecnica 
vacua, sensoriale ed oziosa, indegna del messaggio semplice, 
spirituale ed obiettivo del cristianesimo. A me pare che si sia 
formata in lui, fin dagli inizi della sua educazione nel cenobio, 
questa costante e coevente forma mentis che metteva suUo stesso 
piano la falsity della sofistica e Fimpostura della gnosi. Lo 
gnostico per lui fu sinonimo di EUeno^. Ellenismo signified per 
lui decadentismo estetico ed etico, edonistico ed irrazionale, la 
cui spirituality era bene espressa dallo gnostico serpente Ouro- 
boros, divoratore di se stesso. Retorica e gnosi sono messe sullo 
stesso piano 3 ly dove il fiauto sensuale h detto il tipo del serpente, 
che a sua volta d figura di Satana. Il fiautista infatti, che prima 
guarda in alto e poi in basso, prima si piega a destra e poi a 
sinistra, d per Epifanio Fimagine del demonio, che si rivolta 
contro Dio in una vertigine di potenza e si rivolge alia terra per 
instaurarvi il dominio dispotico da oriente ad occidente; la sua 
frode si attua attraverso Firrazionale del ritmo fascinatore! 

Altrove^ rimprovera agli Ofiti il fatto che essi venerano il 
serpente come principio di conoscenza. Ma in questo atteggia- 


*PG 41/21; Bibl. di Fozio cod. 124. 

2 Haer. passim, ma cfr. p. es. Haer. 31,1—3. GCS 26/382—387.. 

3 Haer. 26, 4. GCS 26/272. 

4 Haer. 37, 3. GCS 31/63 seg. 
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mento contro rirrazionale nell’arte e nella conoscenza, credo si 
possa Bcorgere in Epifanio un motivo che oserei chiamare 
classico. Facciamo astrazione da quanto di confuso e complicato 
frammentario e disorganico ci infastidice nei suoi scritti e che ^ 
cosi alieno dalla semplicit4 e armonia classical Mi riferisco a 
quell’atteggiamento del suo spirito che vede p. es. attuarsi il 
dramma della salvezza senza ricorrere alia demonologia, senza 
vedere ciofe come p. es. Atanasio, i demoni dovunque ad infestare 
I’aria e ad impedire la via del cielo; contro i quah sarebbe stata 
innalzata la croce purificatrice Mi riferisco a quell* opporre 
costantemente agli ottanta rettili velenosi ipostcusi dionisiache 
degli errori ereticali, il suo mondo apollineo di semplice, domina- 
trice verity. 

Mi pare che tutta la polemica antignostica di Epifanio sia stato 
in fondo un appello al mondo della vera saggezza umana e 
cristiana. Nella difesa della liberty contro il fatalismo manicheo, 
fu suUa linea di Cameade, i cui argomenti ripet6 come il topos 
della tradizione umanistica^. Nell antiesoterismo gnostico fu suUa 
linea della pih elevata filosofia greca e del buon sense latino che 
proscrivevano ogni pratica delirante ed estatica^. Egli fu alieno 
dal principio sofistico dell’uomo misura delle cose, ma fu aderente 
alia regola di fede delFumanesimo cristiano, che vede nell’umile 
possesso della luce divina il fondamento di ogni metafisica e di 
ogni gnoseologia. Trionfale fu il suo tone nell’affermare una lumi- 
nosa verity, umilmente posseduta dalla fede, contro ogni scepsi 
ed ogni decadentistica SehnswM ; come eroica fu la sua visione 
di una conquista morale nell’ascesi dominatrice di s6. 

Epifanio distingue tra Ellenismo, eresia-madre, e le eresie che 
ne derivano. Egli vede nell* «Elleno» «un’imagine del Cristiane- 
simo*^; ma nelle sette ellenistiche non vede che gli errori dei 
misteri «egiziani e babilonesi» importativi da Orfeo®! Pare si 
rifaccia alia religiosity delle origin!, in cui Tapollineo greco poneva 
sotto inchiesta il dionisiaeo barbarico, predicando non i riti 
magici cui anelava la folia, ma Tascesi purificatrice del saggio. 

Egli fu per Vaurea mediocritas e contro I’esasperazione dell’a- 
scetismo; affermava pienamente i valori della materia e deUa 

1 Cfr. Dani^lou, il demoni dell'aria» in Studia Anselmiana. 

2 Cfr. specialmente Haer. 3,6—9. GCS 31/43 segg. 

3 Cfr. Amand 1. c. 4 Cfr. Rony, La magie, p. 44—49. 

5 Haer. 2,7; GCS 25/174-175; Anakeph. I, 3. GCS 25/164. 

« Cfr. Haer. 3-8. GCS 25/176-187. 
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came, sia dei cibi gi4 dichiarati impuri sia di quelli gi4 rico- 
nosciuti puri^. La sua concezione del dramma cosmico «cri8tia- 
nesimo - eresia^ si rif4 certamente airimpostazione classica e 
paolina di Ireneo^: vede nella storia uno svolgimento della dia- 
lettica metafisica tra veriti ed errore. 

La sua visione antropologica si armonizza con quella cosmolo- 
gica e metafisica in una sintesi di spirito e di materia, contro ogni 
dualismo o pluralismo caotico, contro il frammentario decadente. 
Male e bene sono inseparabili^ come inseparabili sono la giustizia 
e la bonti divina^; alia volont^t di Dio non resiste nessuno^ ma 
essa non si oppone al libero arbitrio dell’uomo; diversamente non 
avrebbe ragione di esistere il giudizio universale®. 

Nulla fu tanto alieno dalla figura di Epifanio quanto un con- 
trasto romantico o decadente! L’erudito ed il pentagloUa venerato 
da Gerolamo^ rifiutb la forma che gli altri Padri avevano pure 
mutuata dall’ellenismo, ma non credo che con ci6 abbia rinnegato 
la spirituality classica nei suoi elementi essenziali. 

Il saggio metropolita di Cipro seppe affermare la sua perso¬ 
nality nelle relazioni interne ed esterne alia sua diocesi; mentre 
creava quel clima di independenza e di autonomia cipriota che 
sary sancita nel Concilio di Efeso, fece ovunque sentire la sua 
voce autorevole, nelle question! dommatiche e disciplinari; ma 
tutto ci6 in semplicity di vita e col prestigio della sua virth, in 
un clima di liberty cristiana che a me richiama quello della 
classica democrazia ateniese, lontano da quel dispotismo elleni- 
stico e da quel relativismo decadente che caratterizzb invece il 
suo alleato, Teofilo di Alessandria. La carica di energia simpatica 
che port6 Epifanio in primo piano nel prestigio dei contem- 
poranei, eman6 sopratutto dal fascino della sua erudizione e 
della sua santity. 

Alla cui luce in fondo forse potrebbero finire col dare risalto 
certe ombre, quali quella mancanza di lucidity di pensiero e quella 
poverty di espressione, che sono cosi distant! dallo stile greco; 


‘ Haer. 30,22. GCS 25/362 as. 

2 Cfr. Haer. 2, 4 as. GCS 26/174 aa. ed Ireneo, Adveraua haeresea, paaaim. 

3 Haer. 56, 16-17. GCS 37/39 aegg. 

4 Haer. 33, 9-10. GCS 26/469 aa. 

5 Haer. 80, 7. GCS 37/239. 

6 Haer. 64, 49-60. GCS. 31/477 aeg. 

7 Apologia adv. libroa Rafini PL 23/462; liber contra loannem Hiero- 
aolymitanum PL 23/362—363. 
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quel mancato equilibrio diplomatico che lo fece apparire talora 
strano ed altranzista nel difendere la causa della fede e quel suo 
dinamismo di gesti poco politic! che lo fece apparire talora piut- 
tosto un uomo di parte anzich6 un fautore della chiesa universale. 
Nella figura di Epifanio ancora potranno apparire pifi le ombre 
che la luce; ma comunque sard, stato utile Tavere messo in evi- 
denza i nuovi element! che dd.nno alia ricerca gli stud! recent! 
suU’origenismo del IV secolo e I’aver quindi cercato di ridimen- 
sionare alcuni giudizi ormai tradizionali. 
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I 

As is well known, the philosophy of the ps.-Dionysius appro¬ 
ximates so closely to that of Proclus that he is widely held to 
have imitated him, which would mean that the Dionysian corpus 
could not have been written before the fifth century. On the 
other hand, the Christianism of the ps.-Dionysius seems to derive 
immediately from the Cappadocians, and particularly from 
St. Gregory of Nyssa K No Christian writer, writing explicitly as a 
Christian, has been identified as an intermediary between St. Gre¬ 
gory and the ps.-Dionysius, while we know of a series of writers, 
such as Porphyry, lamblichus and Syrianus, who mediate 
between Plotinus, to whom St. Gregory owes his neoplatonism, 
and Proclus, whose neoplatonism is of the same brand as that 
of the ps.-Dionysius. The difficulty of explaining why the Chris¬ 
tian sources of the ps.-Dionysius should ante-date the source of 
his neoplatonism by a century would be removed if it could be 
shown that the latter was not Proclus but one of these predecessors. 

In point of fact, most of the passages where the ps.-Dionysius 
seems most obviously to be depending on Proclus have been re¬ 
examined in recent years, and it has been plausibly shown that 
these could as well derive from earUer authors who could have 
been the common source of both writers 2. But progress along 

1 Lot-Borodine, ‘Initiation 4 une mystique sacramentaire de TOrient’, 
Revue dessciencesphilosophiquesetth4ologiques, 24, Nov., 1935,672; C. Pera, 
‘Denys le Mystique et la Theomachia’, ib., 25, 1936, 5—75; H. Ch. Puech, 
*La t4n4bre mystique chez le ps.-Denys et dans la tradition patristique', 
Etudes carm^litaines, 23, 2 Oct. 1938, 33—53; Parente, Quaestiones de mysti- 
ca terminologia, Washington DC 1941, ch. VI; A. J. Festugidre, L’enfant 
d’Agrigente Paris 1942, 146; J. Dani^lou, Platonisme et th6ologie mystique, 
ed. 2, Paris 1953, 7, 10, 135; W. Volker, Kontemplation und Ekstase bei 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, Wiesbaden 1958, 140 et passim. 

2 C. Pera, S. Thomae Aquinatis in librum Beati Dionysii de diuinis nomi¬ 
nibus expositio, Turin-Rome 1950, 157—159, 219; E. Turolla, Dionigi Areo- 
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these lines is impeded by two factors: the writings of Proclus’ 
predecessors survive only in a very incomplete state; and the ps.- 
Dionysius, anxious to present his doctrine as wholly based on 
Christian traditions, cites no authorities that are not scriptural, 
or thought by him to be so. 


II 

To this there is one exception: a certain Hierotheos, who to a 
considerable extent is made responsible for the neoplatonic 
elements of his teaching. Attempts to identify this mysterious 
figure have been almost as numerous as the attempts to identify 
the ps.-Dionysius himself. They can be resolved into three pos¬ 
sible alternatives: either he is purely fictitious, a mouthpiece for 
ideas which the author did not wish to announce propria persona, 
but which are in fact his own; or a symbolic figure representing 
the writers of the late Neoplatonic school which the ps.-Diony- 
sius accepted as an authority equal to that of the Scriptures; 
or an historical person. The first two alternatives are the less 
likely. It is difficult to see why the author, already protected by a 
pseudonym, should proceed to the further mystification of 
attributing his doctrine to a fictitious master; and this becomes 
stiU less probable when we remember that in the fiction of the 
pseudonym he already has one master in the Apostle Paul; 
and if he felt the need to invent a second to authorise doctrines 
which he would find difficulty in ascribing to the first, he would 
not have made Hierotheos also a disciple of St. Paul, who is 
described as the sun which illuminates ‘both us and our guide’ 
(i. e., Hierotheus) Again, if he wished to shelter behind a 
fictitious authority he would have done so more thoroughly and 
especially in his bolder moments. In fact, apart from two direct 
quotations, I can find only four direct references to the teachings 
of Hierotheus: one in the Celestial Hierarchy, where the distri¬ 
bution of the nine angelic orders is attributed to him 2 ; two in the 


pagita; le opere: versione et interpretazione, Padua 1956, 27—28; Volker, op. 
cit., 88; E. EUorduy, Ammonio Sakkas, 1, Burgos 1959. 

ips.-Dionys., DN, 649D2, 865B8—9 (For the ps.-Dionys. references are to 
columns of Migne, PG 3. The four treatises. Be diuinis nominibus. Be caelesti 
hierarchia. Be ecclesiastica hierarchia, Be mystica theologica, are abbreviated 
DN, CH, EH, MT, respectively). 

2 CH, VI 2, 200B-201A13. 
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Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, where it is on his authority that it is 
said that the first motion of Nous is the love of Grod, and that the 
Eucharist is the ‘rite of rites’ (xeXexcjv xekexij)^; and one in the 
Divine Names, where Hierotheus explains why the Scriptures 
sometimes describe God as old, sometimes as young: He is before 
the first in order of time, and therefore old; and is the closest 
of all to the beginning of time, and therefore young 2 . These 
opinions seem harmless enough. 

The vividness of the language in which Hierotheus is described 
seems to preclude the possibility that he is a symbolic or t 5 rpe 
figure. He is ‘our famous guide’ 3, ‘our teacher and friend’ and a 
‘master of hymnody’ (ifxvohiyoQ), a title he earns for his enthu¬ 
siasm in singing the hymn of praise after the celebration of the 
Eucharist 3. Finally, he was one whose knowledge of the Divine 
Mysteries was gleaned from every possible source: from the 
teachers who went before him; from his own industry in studying 
the Scriptures; and from initiation into a yet higher form of 
knowledge in which the Mysteries are not so much actively learnt 
as passively received (ov ijl6vov fjia'&wv dX^d xal na&wv xd 
Such language could surely be used only of a real person. Further¬ 
more, the ps.-Dionysius, in excusing himself for expounding the 
doctrines of Hierotheus, reminds ‘Timothy’, to whom the expo¬ 
sition is addressed, that it was Timothy himself who asked him 
to do so, and sent him the book of Hierotheus for this purpose 2. 
This detail may have been invented to give verisimilitude, but it 
rings true. And again, why should the author have taken so much 
trouble to establish his fiction, if fiction it is? 

Ill 

There is some reason, then, for taking Hierotheus to be a real 
person: but what sort of a person ? The ps.-Dionysius, by the titles 
he gives him, indicates precisely the position Hierotheus occupies 
in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: as hieromyates^ and hierotelestes^, 

* EH, n 592A15; lU 424C1-8. 2 dn X 2,937. 

3 DN II9, 648A11-12; 11, 649D2; IH 2, 681A2; 681C8; VII 1, 866B8-9; 
CH, VI 2. 201A6-7; EH, II 392A15; III 424C4. 

4 DN III 2, 681A12-13; B 11; 3, 684B5. 

6 DN. Ill 2, 684A3. 6 DN. II 9, 648B2-3. 

7 DN, m 2, 681A1-B10. 

8 ib., 681A6. 

DN, IV 14, 713A2; X 2. 937B13-14; CH, VI 2, 200D2-3. 
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he is the interpreter and celebrant of the Mysteries which consti¬ 
tute the highest order of the hierarchy, namely, the Scriptures 
and the Sacraments. Therefore he himself belongs to the second 
order, the sacerdotal, in which he performs the functions of 
bishop and priest. He is then a bishop (for the bishop’s functions 
include those of priest, and not vice versa), or, to use the term 
preferred by the ps.-Dionysius, hierarch, the highest member 
of his order. 

So the ps.-Dionysius describes him, and if Hierotheos himself 
is not a fiction there is no reason to suppose that his function is. 
For although, apart from the few citations in the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, his actual utterances are rather those of a neoplatonic 
philosopher than a Christian bishop, and it might be argued that 
this role is allotted to him to support the claim of orthodoxy 
for the Dionysian Neoplatonism, the ps.-Dionysius would hardly 
have ventured to do so unless it was conceivable that a man 
holding such views could be a Christian bishop, and if it was 
conceivable there is no reason to doubt its truth. 

IV 

We must now consider the opinions of Hierotheus, a real 
person and a bishop, as they are presented by the ps.-Dionysius. 
He makes his most important appearance in the Divine Names, 
the earliest extant Dionysian treatise. He is introduced near the 
beginning of it * with a quotation from his Theological Elements 
{PeoXoyMal cno^x^maeLi;) which illustrates how that which is in 
itself inexpressible can be expressed through the effects which 
it produces. The subject of the passage is the Incarnation, by 
which the Universal Cause, which transcends every whole and 
every part, every nature and every essence, by grace ((piXav- 
^Qoynia) enters into nature and essence as a part of it, yet 
without relinquishing its transcendence, its supematurality 
and its superessentiality. It closely resembles a passage from 
the De mysteriis^ which, if not by lamblichus himself 3, certainly 
belongs to his school: Out of the inexpressible One, the Father 


1 DN, n 9, 648B10. 

2 De myst., Vn 2. 

3 Rasche, De lamblichi libri qui inscribitur de mysteriis auctore, Munster, 
1911. 
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reveals Himself as the beginning and God of gods, the Monad 
from the Henad, the pre-existence of being. 

It is through this Mystery that the unnameable First Cause 
can be given names. Therefore the Hierothean extract supplies 
a text for the whole treatise, which the author acknowledges to 
be an elaboration of the Theological Elemental. It explains the 
series of names applied (presumably without explanation) by 
Hierotheus to the First Cause. Of these the most important are: 
the One, the Good 2 , Being, life. Wisdom 3, Power, Peace Holy 
of Holies, King of Kings, Lord of Lords, Grod of Gods^. 

In spite of the author’s emphatic assurance at the beginning 
of the treatise that he is following the Scriptures, there is nothing 
peculiarly scriptural in these names, except in the last four. The 
mysteries into which Hierotheus initiated him are not a reve¬ 
lation of Scripture but of Neoplatonism; a Neoplatonism which 
is later than Plotinus but could belong to any period ifrom 
lamblichus onwards. There are two principles before the intelli¬ 
gible world, for the One is distingtdshed from, and set above the 
Good. Strictly speaking, the One lies outside the scoi)e of this 
treatise. It is not a name but stands for the name of the Unna¬ 
meable, which cannot even be described as One, and is more 
appropriately called vnsQrp^cofiivri, transcending unification. 
The Good, on the other hand, is the first name of God as 
Cause, for this is His name which most adequately expresses 
the boundless dispensation of the Divine l^ovidence®, and 
therefore includes the concepts of God both as efficient and as 
final caused, i. e., the principles of diversification and unification. 
We know from Damascius^ that lamblichus interposed another 
One between the absolute One of Plotinus (which he called iQQrjxoVy 
a favourite epithet of the ps.-Dionysius which also occurs in the 
extract quoted from the Theological EUmenta) and Nous : and in 
the De myateriia^ the first transcendent principle is called One 
(^eoc eh) and the second the Good (d dvrog dya^dg). 


iDN, III 2,681 B5. 2 DN, IV. 

3 DN. V-VII. 

4 DN, VIII, XI. 

6 DN, XII. 

6 DN, II 1. 636C1-12; IV 1-4, 693B-700C. 

7 DN, I 2. 

8 Damasc., Dub. et sol., 43, I 86 Ruelle. 

8 De myst., VIII 2. 
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After the One and the Good the ps.-Dionysius mentions a 
triad of names, Being, Life, and Wisdom. In the passage he 
quotes from Hierotheus this triad is Being, Life, Nous, That is to 
say, it is the ‘intelligible triad’ usually associated with lam- 
blichus^, but also found in other later neoplatonists such as 
Syrianus^, Theodore of Asine^, and the anonymous commentary 
on the Parmenides published by W. Kroll^ which may well be by 
Porphyry In any case, this triad seems to have been a recognised 
feature of Neoplatonism from his time®. 

In his exposition, the ps.-Dionysius appears to have conflated 
Nous, the third member of this triad, with Sophia, which pro¬ 
perly belongs with the two names which follow. Power and Peace. 
For the triad Sophia-Dynamis-Eirene was known at least as 
early as Constantine, who dedicated his three churches in By¬ 
zantium to Hagia Sophia, Hagia Dynamis, and Hagia Eirene^. It 
appears to be a triad of virtues, and to denote the form under 
which the Deity manifests Himself in the soul, the psychic triad 
which one would expect after the intelligible. A psychic triad, 
though not of these terms, formed part of the system of lam- 
blichus®. 


V 

Finally, the last group of names, which alone is primarily 
^scriptural, denotes God’s relation to man on earth, and as such is 
particularly associated with the body. 

In the chapter on the Name of the Good, Hierotheus is again 
quoted verbatim with three extracts from his Erotic Hymns^, In 
the first it is stated that Love (liocog) is homogeneous, and is the 

1 ProcluB, In Tim., HI 45.5 sq. Diehl, Leipzig 1903. 

2 SyrianuB, In metaph., 46.37. 

ap. ProcluB, op. cit., 11 247.23; III 64.8. 

4 W. Kroll, ‘Ein neuplatoniBcher ParmenideBcommentar in einem Turiner 
PalimpBest’, RheiniBches MuBeum, 47, 1892, 618 (fr. XIV 15--16). 

5 P. Hadot, ‘Fragments d’un commentaire de Porphyre sur le Parm4nide’, 
Revue des 4tudes grecques, 74, 1961, 410sq. 

6 Proclus, op. cit., Ill 64.8 sq. 

7 E. von Ivanka, ‘Die Trias Sophie-Dynamis-Eirene im neuplatonischen 
Denken und die Kirchengnindungen Konstantinus* des GroBen’, communi¬ 
cation to the Sixth Congress of Byzantine Studies, 1939, 102—104, reprinted 
in: Plato Christianus. th)emahme und Umgestaltung des Platonismus durch 
•die Vater, Einsiedeln, 1964. 

8 Proclus, op. cit., n 240.4-6. » DN, IV 15-17, 713A8-C11. 
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bond which keeps the hierarchies in their relative positions and 
binds the orders together in each hierarchy. It is the Divine 
Love, which manifests itself as intelligible on the intelligible 
plane, as psychic in the soul, and as physical in the body. In the 
second extract these divisions are re-united, and this is the means 
by which all may return to the unity of the Divine Love which is 
the object of the quest of all. First, the many gradations are 
reduced to two, heavenly and earthly love; and then (in the 
third extract), the two unite in the one Love which holds all 
things together and to the Grood, from which it proceeds forth 
again. Love, therefore, is a cyclic movement from and to the 
Good which is self-moving and moves through all things and calls 
all things back to itself. 

This is Plotinian doctrine. The Good, to be good, must be self- 
moving for it must communicate its good to others. God is love 
not only, as for Aristotle, because He is the object of love, but also 
because He is the source of love But there is at least one post- 
Plotinian element: the intelligible love is divided into two, in¬ 
telligible (vofjxSg) and intelligent (voegSg). This distinction is 
first found in Iamblichus2, and corresponds to his division of 
Notts into that which contemplates the One alone, and that which 
contemplates the genera of being 3. 

VI 

The doctrine which lies at the core of the Divine Names, and 
which is elaborated firom the citations from Hierotheus, is that 
the Divine Goodness which is in itself unknowable makes itself 
knowable on every level of the nature which it creates: on the 
intelligible plane as Being, Life, and Nous; in the soul as Wisdom, 
Power and Peace; in the physical world as Holy of Holies, Lord of 
Lords, King of Kings, God of Grods. The Good is not the name of 
its ultimate nature, but of the power by which it emerges in these 
manifestations. The ultimate nature is unnameable, and is called 
One only because tliroughout its manifold manifestations it 
retains its unity (for it is immutable), and can only be envisaged 
by us as the unity which comprehends and co-ordinates the many, 
both vertically in the hierarchy of values and horizontally within 

1 DN, IV 14 ad init. 

2 Proclus, op. cit., 1308. 

3 id., op. cit., I 230.5—8. 
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each order, by the bond of love. Therefore, wherever love is 
found it is the same love, for everywhere it is the power by which 
the Divine Goodness descends from the highest to the lowest, 
and the force by which the lowest is drawn up to the highest. 
This, according to Hierotheus, is the meaning of the Incarnation. 

VII 

As the Divine Names is an exposition of the Theological Ele¬ 
ments of Hierotheos, so the other Dionysian treatises expound the 
doctrine of the Divine Names^. The Theological Elements, to 
judge from the passage which the ps.-Dionysius quotes from it, 
and from his elaboration of it, deals with the outpouring or 
dvvafxig of the Divine Goodness into the hierarchy of nameable 
natures, and a final chapter touches upon their return to the One 
or unnameable. The Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies are 
studies of this latter process, the conversion of all the hierarchies 
in which the Divine Gk>odness creates itself to the Divine Good¬ 
ness which is their source, their substance, their operation. The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is brought back through its ‘Mysteries’ 
(the Sacraments and the Scriptures) to the Celestial, and the 
Celestial through its highest orders which directly contemplate 
their source to the Thearchy - not that the operation of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is different from that of the Celestial or 
that of the Celestial from the divine operation which brings all 
things back to itself: as Hierotheus says in the Erotic Hymns, love, 
whether divine or angelic or human, is one love. In the Celestial 
Hierarchy the ps.-Dionysius tells us that while the names of 
the angels are derived from Scripture {'^eoXoyia), it is ‘our 
divine hierotelestes’ (i. e., Hierotheus) who groups them into 
three triads 2 . This triad of triads, and each of the triads of which 
it is composed, are constructed on the same principles as the 
triads which play such an important part in the system of 
Proclus: that is to say, their members are related as being, 
potency and operation, or as permanence, procession and con¬ 
version. But this need not suggest that the system is derived from 
Proclus. The triad, being-potency-operation, goes back at least to 
Porphyry; while that of permanence-procession-conversion is 


1 J. Vanneste, Le myet^re de Dieu, Brussels 1959, 16. 
2 CH, VI 2, 200D1-4. 
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older still, being an expression of the Plotinian doctrine that the 
transcendent Grood exceeds its own nature and flows over and 
creates itself in the subordinate orders, which it draws back into 
itself. Moreover, the Dionysian system displays a consistency and 
simplicity which are not found in Proclus, but are reminiscent 
of the less elaborate system of lamblichus with its three triads 
of the intelligent gods (rdg x(bv voeqcbv xqeIq xqiAbeQ) that 
come immediately after the intelligible triads ^ which in the 
Dionysian system are replaced by the triune Thearchy, as in the 
Theological ElemevJts of Hierotheus the outpouring of the Divine 
Goodness is replaced by the Incarnation. 

In the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy the authority of Hierotheos is 
invoked for the anagogic interpretation of the Christian rites 2. 
The end of the anagogia is the subject of the last of the Dionysian 
treatises, the Mystical Theology. Here there is no reference to 
Hierotheus, but the matter of the treatise is implicit in the third 
extract from the Erotic Hymns, and the concluding chapter of the 
Divine Names is a foretaste of the theme. 

VIII 

It has not been my intention to deliver a potted exposition of 
the teaching of the ps.-Dionysius, but simply to indicate his debt 
to his acknowledged master, and so throw some light on the 
teaching of the latter. This would be an empty task if Hierotheus 
were purely fictitious, and only of minor interest if he were a 
symbolical figure, but I have tried to show that he was a real 
person and a Christian. I have also suggested that his philosophy 
can be derived from Plotinus, Porphyry and lamblichus, and need 
not depend on Proclus. If this be so, Hierotheus himself, as well 
as the ps.-Dionysius, who speaks of himself as his contemporary 
as well as his disciple, could have lived at a time when the teach¬ 
ings of the Cappadocians were as fresh as the Neoplatonism 
upon which Hierotheus and the ps.-Dionysius draw. Whereas the 
Christian Platonism of the Cappadocians looks back to Plotinus, 
it is rather the immediate successors of Plotinus who influenced 
Hierotheus and the ps.-Dionysius. This seems a sufficient ex¬ 
planation for the differences between the two schools. The 


4 ap. Proclus, op. cit., 1308 sq. 
2 EH, m 424C1-8. 
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elimination of the temporal interval which has seemed to separate 
these two sets of sources would remove at least one of the many 
problems which surround the mysterious figure of the founder of 
Western Mysticism. 
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Uber dasselbe Thema verofFentlichte L. H. Grondijs zwei Auf- 
satze: Analyse du manichdisme numidien an /F® siide (in 
Augvstinus Magisier III Paris 1954, 391-410) und Numidian 
Manichaeism in Augustinus* time (in Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift 1954/55, neunter Jahrgang, Wageningen, 21-42). 
Seine von groBer Sachkenntnis zeugende Erortening geht dahin, 
daB er empfielt, jede manichaische Gruppierung gesondert zu 
betrachten. Jede manichaische Sekte und jede christliche Ketze> 
rei war eine Adaptation der urspriinglichen Botschaft an be- 
stimmte regionale Doktrinen. Studiere also jede einzelne Gruppe 
von Manichaern und kombiniere nicht vorzeitig die Schriften 
einer (Jegend oder einer Periode mit denen der andem^. Das 
dtinkt uns ein vortreflFlicher Rat. 

Als Beispiel einer derartigen Einzeluntersuchung jeder ma- 
nichaischen Sekte gibt Grondijs dann eine Schilderung des 
numidischen Maniehaismus im Afrika des vierten Jahrhunderts2. 
Dazu mochten wir noch einige kritische Randbemerkungen 
machen, weil diese Schilderung uns nicht sehr gelungen scheint, 
um dann unsere Auffassung uber das Thema zu geben. 

Zunachst iiber die Bedeutung der Tertullianisten, die im vierten 
Jahrhundert noch immer rege waren. Augustin muBte in seiner 
eigenen Diozese ihre Gemeinschaften unterwerfen und zer- 
streuen (De haeresibus c. 86). Von ihnen, sagt Grondijs, iiber- 
nahmen die Manichaer in Afrika die Theorie der progressiven 
OflFenbarung, um sich so dem Christentum anzupassen. Bei den 
Tertullianisten wurde die Lehre von Christus und Paulus iiber- 
troflFen und ersetzt durch die von Montanus. Das Evangelium 
geniigte nicht mehr^. 


^Numidian Manichaeism S. 33. 2 g. 37—42. 

3 S. 37. 
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Wir fragen uns, ob der Verfasser hier wirklich einen zwingenden 
Beweisgrund geliefert hat. DaB im Studierzimmer zwei Gruppen 
von Menschen auf einen gemeinsamen Nenner gebracht werden, 
hat uns nicht viel zu sagen. Es hat ebensowenig Wert wie jedes 
Etikett, das man hinterher auf religidsem Grebiet aufklebt. DaB 
z. B. verschiedene Religionen alle monotheistisch oder poly- 
theistisch sind, besagt noch nichts iiber Verwandtschaft. Es 
handelt sich um die Frage, ob sie denselben Gott oder dieselben 
Goiter anbeten. In bezug auf die progressive OflFenbarung ist^ 
auch nicht die Anwesenheit dieses Schemas bei Tertullianisten 
und Manichaern das Wichtigste, sondem wer denn die end- 
giiltige OflFenbarung bringt: Montanus oder Mani. Die Anhanger 
von Montanus und Mani werden sich u. E. schwer auf dieser 
schematischen Grundlage verwandt haben fiihlen konnen, son¬ 
dem einander vielmehr als Rivalen betrachtet haben. 

Auch unsere zweite Randbemerkung betriflFt die Tertullia¬ 
nisten. Grondijs weist darauf hin, daB TertuUian zwischen 
Spiritales und Psychici unterschieden hatte, und daB diese Ein- 
teilung kaum von der in Electi und Auditores abweicht^ Auch 
hier sollten die Manichtor aus Angst vor Verfolgung zur Annahme 
eines Stuckes TertuUianismus getrieben worden sein. Wiederum 
will es uns scheinen, daB die tJbereinstimmung nicht auf die Not- 
wendigkeit eines Einfliusses der Tertullianisten hinweist. Haupt- 
sache ist nicht das Schema einer Zweiteilung, sondern die Frage, 
um welche zwei Gruppen von Menschen es sich handelt. Ubrigens 
kannte auch Augustin in der katholischen Kirche die Spiritualea 
und die Turba. Die Spiritualea erreichten ihre Stellung durch 
vivacUaa irUeUigendi, und die Turba gebrauchte simplicitas ere- 
dendi, Eine Unterscheidung, die fiir Augustin keineswegs irgend- 
welche Verachtung der Masse der Glaubigen enthielt2. Und ge- 
rade Augustin und die Manichaer werden heftig zusammen- 
prallen trotz beider zweiteiligen Schemas, ja, vielmehr dank die- 
sem Schema. Es liegt auch hier gar nicht auf der Hand, daB die 
Manich^r in der Lehre der Tertullianisten untertauchen, um da- 
durch Verfolgungen zu entkommen. 

Weiter laBt es sich u. E. schwer zusammenreimen, wie der Ver¬ 
fasser an einer andem Stelle seiner Erorterung auf das Allgemeine 
dieser Zweiteilung hinweisen kann. Er sagt namlich, daB die 

IS. 38. 

2 Six trait4e anti-manich4enB, in Oeuvres de Saint Augustin 17, Paris 1961, 
S. 781. 

9 CroM, stadia Patristica vm 
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Manichaer nach dem Vorgang der hellenistischen Mysterien und 
mehrerer gnostischen Sekten einen allgemein angenommenen 
Unterschied zwischen Mystae und Adveruie, gnostici und 
paychici, electi und audUores machten Wenn solche Schemata so 
allgemein waren, weshalb werden dann die TertuUianisten eigens 
herbeigezogen? Wie sich aus den Gesetzen des Theodosius ergibt, 
kamen die TertuUianisten in seiner Zeit nur in den ostUchen Pro- 
vinzen des Reiches vor. In Afrika fanden sich noch die letzten 
Uberreste dieser Gruppe. Demzufolge muB es psychologisch 
wenig einladend gewesen sein, in geistlicher Hinsicht bei den 
TertuUianisten unterzutauchen. Und wer kann uns iibrigens 
garantieren, daB dies nicht geschah bei den Montanisten in 
Phrygien selbst oder sonstwo im Osten ? Und das schon im dritten 
Jahrhundert? Die Unterscheidung von SpiritaXes und Paychici 
seitens der Montanisten ist aber nicht nur abendlandisch (Clem. 
Strom, IV 13,93). An und fiir sich Uegt in ihr noch nicht der 
fbrmUche Bruch der Montanisten mit der kathoUschen Kirche2. 

Das fiihrt uns zur dritten Randbemerkung. Der Verfasser fuhrt 
aus, daB die Manichaer den HeiUgen (Jeist in ihr System auf- 
nahmen, obwohl diese Kraft ihrer Theologie durchaus fremd ist 
und darin eingeflihrt wurde “pour besoin de la cause’’. Das Wort 
Ldcht war nun in ihrer Terminologie nicht langer brauchbar, aber 
von den fiihrenden phUosophischen Schulen entlehnten sie in 
Ubereinstimmung mit der Lehre von Anaedesimus von Cnossus 
und verschiedener anderer stoischen PhUosophen den BegriflF 
Luft als gottUche Substanz^. Der heaoin de la cauae soUen wieder 
die Verfolgungen gewesen sein. Aber weshalb, so fragen wir den 
Verfasser, hat man denn nicht schlankweg ein Stuck Katholizis- 
mus in die manichaische Lehre iibernommen? Das hatte doch 
einen besseren Schutz geboten als die Stoa! 

Weiter mochten wir fragen, wer von den numidischen Mani- 
chaem denn so erfahren war in der PhUosophie ? Faustus war zu 
Augustins Zeiten ihr beruhmtester und gelehrtester Fiihrer. Aber 
dessen Kenntnisse von der lateinischen Literatur miissen dem 
Kirchenvater im Vergleich mit seinen eigenen Kenntnissen wohl 
sehr armselig vorgekommen sein. Von Cicero kannte Faustus 
nicht einmal die rhetorischen und philosophischen Werke, und 

^ Analyse S. 392. 

2 Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte I, Tubingen 1909^, 
S. 435. 

3 Numidian Manichaeism S. 42. 
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von Seneca hatte er sehr wenig gelesen. Uberdies wuBte er nichts 
von den andern Wissenschafben. Nur die elementare Grammatik 
hatte er studiert K 

Die vierte Bandbemerkung betriflFb Mani als Apostel Jesu 
Christi. Grondijs nimmt an, daB nur innerhalb der christlichen 
Oikoumene Mani als Jlinger oder Apostel Jesu gefunden wird. 
Sonstwo, so sagt er, batten die Manichaer fiir die Verbreitung 
ihres Glaubens die Lehre Christi nicht notig 2 . Der Verfasser will 
obigem Titel nicht die geringste Bedeutung beilegen. Dem moch- 
ten wir gegeniiberstellen, daB Augustin sagt: ptUo enim neminem 
esse tarn caecum qui velit dicere: Manickaeo credo, cum dicat 
Christo non credo (Contra Faustum XIII 17). Augustin weiB in- 
dessen sehr wohl Bescheid tiber das Erbgut der Manich^r. Des- 
halb legen wir Wert auf diese AuBerung in Contra Faustum. 

Augustin kannte z. B. das Werk von Adimas, einem der zwolf 
unmittelbaren Schuler von Mani 3, obwohl dieser zu der Kirchen- 
vaters Zeiten nicht mehr am Leben war. Gegen ihn richtete 
Augustin sein Contra Adimantum Manichaei discipuJum. Aber 
auch in bezug auf Manis Schrifben konnte man dem Kirchen- 
vater kein X fiir ein U vormachen. Er kannte sie griindlich und 
bezweifelte z. B. miBtrauisch die Echtheit von Manis Brief an 
Menoch. Nun denn, moderne Forschung halt diesen Brief fiir 
eine Fidschung^. 

Die fiinfbe Bandbemerkung betrifFt dieTrinitat. Nach Grondijs 
adoptierten die Manich^r die Dreieinigkeit, um sich gegen den 
anti-arianischen ErlaB des Theodosius zu decken. Grondijs 
faBt diesen ErlaB zusammen: Cunctos populos ... in tali rdigione 
volumus versari . . . vt secundum disciplinam apostolicam evan- 
gelicamqv£. doctrinam Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti unam 
deitatem sub parili majestate, et avb pia trinitate credamus (Cod. 
Theod. XVI, 1,2)5. 

Grondijs hebt hervor, daB Augustin den Manichaern denn auch 
vorwirft, daB sie in wertloser Weise fortwahrend von der Trinitat 
reden. Haec nomina (der drei Personen) non recedebant de ore 
eorum sed tenus sono et strepitu linguae; et caeterum cor inane veri 


* Dr. A. Sizoo, Toelichting op Augustinus’ Belijdenissen, Delft, S. 108. 

2 Numidian Manichaeism S. 29. 

3 Six trait^s S. 203. 

< G. J. D. Aalders, L’6pitre k Menoch, attribute k Mani, in Vigiliae Christia- 
nae Dec. 1960, 245. 

3 Numidian Manichaeism S. 23. 
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(Conf, III, 6) Inzwischen hatte Grondijs verspuren konnen, wie 
Augustin auch nach seiner Bekehrung dennoch unter dem Ein- 
fluB der manichaisohen Trinitat blieb. In einem andern Zu- 
sammenhang sagt der Verfasser namlich, daB der Kirchenvater 
von der verschiedenen Exegesen des ersten Kapitels des 1. Buches 
Mosis den Gredanken bevorzugte, daB Gottes Worte „es werde 
Licht“ sich auf das unzugangliche und unsichtbare, die hochsten 
Regionen des Kosmos erhellende und doch dem menschlichen 
Auge unsichtbaren Licht bezogen. Auch hielt es Augustin fur 
moglich, daB das Licht der zwei groBen am vierten Schopfungs- 
tag entstehenden Lichter einfach Gottes zentralem, unsichtbarem 
Licht entsprossen waren (Contra Fauatum XXII, 10)2. Daraus 
hatte man schon schlieBen konnen, wie auch die Christen der 
katholischen Kirche hinsichtlich der Lehre der Trinitat noch im 
Ungewissen waren. 

Wir glauben nicht, daB der anti-arianische ErlaB die Manichaer 
veranlaBte, cine Dreieinigkeitslehre unter ihre Doktrinen auf- 
zunehmen. Grondijs hat sich u. E. allzusehr durch die Anfangs- 
worte des Erlasses beeindrucken lassen: Impp. Oratianua, Valen- 
tinianua et Theodoaiua AAA. ad populum urhia Conatantinop. 
Sowohl in Afrika wie in Italien und Illyrien regierte Valen- 
tinianus II. Nicht nur er, sondern auch seine Vormiinderin und 
Mutter Justina beglinstigten den Arianismus^. Der heidnische 
Symmachus und Praetextatus wurden mit Ehren iiberhauft. Im 
Jahre 384 versuchten sie den Altar der Victoria von neuem zu 
errichten. Augustin wohnte in den Jahren 383 und 384 in Rom im 
Hause eines Auditors der Manichaer^. Doch war der ErlaB schon 
380 zur oflFentlichen Kenntnis gebracht. Und wenn der Kirchen¬ 
vater 384 nach Mailand zieht, so geschieht das zum Teil dadurch, 
daB er von nichtkatholischen Seite auf verschiedene Weisen 
protegiert wurde. Vermutlich hatten manichaische Freunde ihn 
dem Heiden Symmachus vorgestellt®. So waren die Verbaltnisse 
unter Valentinianus II., in dessen Reich von kirchlicher Seite 
sogar damit gedroht wurde, sich von der Kirche im Reiche des 
Theodosius loszumachen^. Diese Drohung datiert aus dem Jahre 


^ Analyse S. 397. 2 Numidian Manichaeism S. 39. 

3 A. Piganiol, Histoire de Rome, Paris 1954, S. 491. 

^ Dr. A. Sizoo, Toelichting S. 112. 

5 S. 117. 

6 Ad. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte II, Tubingen 1909^, 
S. 279. 
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381, daa ist also ein Jahr nach dem anti-arianischen ErlaB. Der 
Name Valentinianus II. imponiert uns bei diesem ErlaB bestimmt 
nicht. Es ist unmoglich, daB Valentinianus im Ernst mit dem ErlaB 
einverstanden gewesen ist, und die Manichaer brauchten ihn also 
nicht zu fiirchten. 

Aber batten sie nun Theodosius selbst zu fiirchten? Das war 
nach unserer Meinung ebensowenig der Fall. Im Jahre 381 berief 
Theodosius eine groBe orientalische Synode nach Konstantinopel. 
Diese Synode bezeichnet einen Umschwung in der Politik des 
Theodosius ^ Er hat sich, sobald er sich in den orientalischen Ver- 
h^tnissen orientiert hatte, auf die Seite der dortigen Orthodoxen 
gesteUt. Er wollte den Arianismus nicht durch den Occident und 
den mit Rom verbundenen alexandrinischen Bischof (Petrus, der 
sich bereits wie der Ober-Patriarch der griechischen Kirche be- 
nahm), sondem durch die orthodoxen Krafte des Orients selbst 
bezwingen. Beweis daftir ist, sagt Harnack: 1. DaB er diearia- 
nischen Kirchen in Antiochien samtlich dem Meletius iibergeben 
lieB und Paulinus bei Seite geschoben wurde. 2. DaB er im 
Edikt {Cod, Theodos. XVI 1,3) den Damasus nicht mehr erwahnt, 
sondem die Orthodoxen des Orients als Autoritaten aufzahlt 
(30. Juli 381). 3. DaB er das haufig und dringend an ihn gerichtete 
Ansinnen der Abendlander, die antiochenische Streitfrage mit 
schuldiger Riicksicht auf das Vorrecht des Paulinus zu be- 
gleichen, ebenso abgelehnt hat wie ihren Wunsch der Berafung 
einer okomenischen Synode nach Alexandrien. 4. DaB er ein 
orientalisches Concil nach Konstantinopel berufen, sich um das 
Abendland, Rom und Alexandrien dabei gar nicht gekiimmert, 
den Meletius zum Prasidenten eingesetzt, ihn mit Ehren iiber- 
hauft und nach dessen Tode die Wahl eines Nachfolgers gestattet 
hat. Nach der Art, wie die Synode zusammenberafen war, kann 
man auch nicht zweifeln, daB er urspriinglich auf eine Ein- 
trachtsformel mit den Macedonianern abgesehen war 2. Bis soweit 
Harnack. 

Der oben erwahnte Meletius akzeptierte das Wort ofioovaiog, 
aber reduzierte die gottliche Einheit eigentlich zur Gleichheit. 
Paulinus war sein Gegner in Antiochien, der mit dieser Re- 
duktion nicht einverstanden war, aber von Theodosius zugunsten 
von Meletius zur Seite geschoben wurde. Macedonius war ein 
emi-Arianer. Kurz gesagt, Theodosius wahlte 381 einen ge- 


1 8. 273. 2 s. 273. 
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maBigten Kurs. Lieber als sie auszustoBen, wollte er die Arianer 
zum Semi-Arianismus bewegen. 

Die in Konstantinopel Anwesenden haben dnrch ihre Gesamt- 
haltung, durch die Wahl Flavians zum Nachfolger des Meletius, 
der wahrend der Synode gestorben war, durch den 3. Kanon 
(uber die Bedeutung des Sitzes von Konstantinopel) und durch 
die Abweisung des fur den konstantinopolitanischen Stuhl von 
Alexandrien vorgeschlagenen und von Bom patronisierten 
Maximus Alexandrien und dem Abendland, speziell der Politik 
des Petrus und Damasus, die empfindlichste Niederlage bereitet 
Wohlgemerkt: Petrus und Damasus, nach deren Lehre man sich 
seit dem ErlaO von 380 zu richten hatte! 

Und in der Periode 388-391, in welcher Theodosius fast un- 
unterbrochen in Mailand wohnt, bevorzugt er deutlich die Heiden 
Nicomachus Flavianus und Symmachus, die hohe Amter emp- 
fangen. Im Osten zeigt er 388 Vorliebe fiir den heidnischen 
Tatianus2. Auch das ist eine Episode aus dem Leben des Theo¬ 
dosius nach dem Jahre 380. Wir konnen also in dem ErlaB dieses 
Jahres, auch was Theodosius betriflFb, keinen Grund finden, der 
die Manichaer veranlaBt hatte, die Lehre der Dreieinigkeit in 
ihre Anschauungen aufzunehmen. Warum soUen nun auf einmal 
die Manichaer von Furcht befallen worden sein? Der ErlaB des 
Diokletianus von 297 und das Gesetz des Valentinianus I. von 
3723, welche sich direkt gegen die Manichaer kehren, machen 
auch einen furchterregenden Eindruck. 

E.-H. Kaden ist davon iiberzeugt, daB auch wohl andere 
Edikte von Theodosius I. die Absicht hatten, den Manichaern 
Furcht einzufloBen. „Wir wissen, daB Theodosius I., auf ihrer 
praktischen Durchfiihrung nicht bestand ,weil er (die Manichaer) 
nicht strafen, sondern nur in Furcht versetzen wollte, um sie zum 
Glaubenswechsel zu bewegen.**^ „Die8e komminatorische Natur 
unserer Edikte wird zun^hst dadurch bestatigt, daB die Mani¬ 
chaer, die zum orthodoxen Christentum iibertraten, straffrei 
blieben, und sie erhellt ebenso auch daraus, daB ihre Straf- 
bestimmungen nur zogernd angewendet worden sind, wenn sie 
nicht iiberhaupt ignoriert wurden.“3 

1 S. 274. 2 Piganiol S. 492. 

3 Alfred Adam, Texte zum Manich&ismus, Berlin 1954, S. 82—84. 

4 Erich-Hans Kaden, Die Edikte gegen die Manichaer von Diokletian bis 
Justinian, in Festschrift Hans Lewald, Basel 1953, S. 67. 

6 S. 67. 
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Hiermit beenden wir diese funfte Randbemerkung, welche uns 
zeigt, daB Theodosius mit seinem anti-arianisohen Dekret nicht 
die Absicht hatte, tatsachlich gegen die Manichaer energisch vor- 
zugehen. Mit andern Dekreten bedrohte er sie direkt, um sie zum 
XTbertritt zu den Katholiken zu veranlassen. Auoh hier stellt es 
sich heraus, daB der Verlauf der Dinge ein anderer war als 
Grondijs uns beschrieb. Es ist sehr wohl moglich, daB Schaeders 
Meinung, daB die manichaische Dreieinigkeit von Mani selbst 
stammt, riohtig ist^. Augustin mit seiner Kenntnis vom Erbgut 
der Manichaer wirft ihnen auch nicht vor, daB sie aus Angst die 
Dreieinigkeit von den Katholiken zu adoptieren versuchten. In 
seinem Streit mit Felix laBt der Kirchenvater Christus als dextera 
luminis ruhig passieren ohne Protest 2. Und in der Epiatvla 
Fundamenti schimmert schon ein unbestimmter Hinweis auf 
die dextera luminis durch (XI, 13). 

Nach allem, was wir in unsern fiinf Randbemerkungen an- 
gefiihrt und erwogen haben, kommen wir zu dem SchluB, daB 
Grondijs eine typische numidische Entwicklung der manicha- 
ischen Lehre nicht nachweisen kann und daB sein zweiter Ver- 
such, namlich eine Entwicklung unter christlichen Druck fest- 
zustellen, ebenfalls miBlang. Wir haben den bestimmten Ein- 
druck, daB Mani selbst viel starker vom Christentum inspiriert 
war und sich wirklich als Junger Christi betrachtete, Hieraus 
folgt, daB wir die Manichaer, mit denen es Augustin zu tun hatte, 
ganz entschieden vom Anfang an fur eine christliche Sekte halten. 
Und so kommen wir zur Darstellung unseres Blickes auf den 
Gegenstand. 

Wir glauben mit Menasce, daB die Manichaer ihre Lehre mit 
Stolz fur das reine Christentum hielten, ohne jiidische Bei- 
mischung wie im Christentum der Katholiken. Faustus behandelt 
auf Grund dieses BewuBtseins die Katholiken als semi-Christen, 
wie aus Contra Faustum hervorgeht. Non anJte effecti Judasi vJt 
merito Hebraicorum Prophetarum sequeremur fidem euntes ad 
Christianismum, sed sola exciti fama et virtutum opinions atque 
sapientia liberatoris nostri Christi Jesu (XIII, 1). Quare Moysen 
non accipistis? Amoris pietatisque causa qua colimus Christum 
(XIV, 1). Und die stolze Apologie von Faustus (V, 1-13) sagt u. a. 


1 H. H. Schaeder, Urform und Fortbildung des manich&ischen Systems, 
Leipzig 1927, S. 154. 

3 Contra Felicem 1,16. 
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evangelisch: Ego patrem dimisi, et mcUrem, uxorem, jilioa et 
caetera quae Evangelium jubet, et interrogas utrum accipiam 
Evangelium? ^ 

Von der eigenen Gruppe sagt Eaustus: Ecelesta nostra aponsa 
Chriati (XV, 1). Und Fortunatus sagt dazu: Ha^ ego et propoaui 
quae aunt credulitatia nostras, et quae a te poaaunt in iata professions 
nostra firmari, ita tamsn ut non desit auctoritaa fidei Christianas, Et 
quia nuMo genere recte ms credere ostendere possum, nisi eandem 
fidem Scripturarum auctoritate firmaverim: id ergo est quod in- 
sinuavi, quod dixi (Contra Fort, 20)2. Eaustus akzeptiert voll- 
standig die Eucharistie, weil die Manich^r in bezug auf diesen 
Punkt denselben Glauben haben wie die Katholiken (Contra 
Faust, XX, 2). 

Die Donatisten werteten diese Einstellung der Manichaer 
noch politisch aus. Sie verkiindigten, daB die katholische Greist- 
lichkeit in Numidien mit den Manich^rn in engerer Beziehung 
stand, als sie wahrhaben wollte. In der zwolf jahrigen Kontroverse 
zwischen Augustin und Petilianus von Konstantine wurden Au¬ 
gustin und sein Anhang fortwahrend des Manichaismus be- 
sohuldigt, und diese Beschuldigung erhoben die Donatisten iiber- 
haupt gegen die Katholiken. Der Streit mit Petilianus begann 
Ende 4003. Frend weist darauf bin, daB sich fur diese mani- 
chaische Verlockung in der Geschichte der Donatisten keine 
Parallele finden laBt. Sie waren in dieser Hinsicht weniger emp- 
fanglich als die Katholiken^. 

Sowohl Papst Gregorius I. (Ep, II, 37) als Gregorius II. (Ep, 4) 
warnten dagegen, in Italien ohne vorhergehende Untersuchung 
afrikanische Priester einzusetzen. Vielleicht waren sie ja Mani- 
ch^r^. 

Und Grondijs weist selbst darauf hin, daB Augustin einen 
Subdiakon nach Mailand zuriickschicken inuBte, weil es sich 
herausstellte, daB er auditor war und wie die electi Sonne und 
Mond anbetete®, und daB Papst Anastasius (399-401) und seine 

1 Pierre Jean de Menasce O. P., Auguatin Manich^n, in Freundesgabe fiir 
Ernst Robert Curtins, Bern 1956, S. 86. 

2S.91. 

2 William Frend, Manichaeism in the straggle between Saint Augustine 
and Petilian of Constantine, in Augustinus Magisterll, Paris 1954, 861. 

4 S. 864. 

6 S. 865. 

0 Analyse S. 392. Ep. 236,2 ad Deuterium: avditores,,, solem et lunam 
cum its (electis) odorant ei orant. 
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N€Mihfolger zur auBersten Vorsicht mahnen muBten in bezug auf 
Afrikaner, welche die Priesterweihe begehrten^. Grondijs glaubt, 
daB die Manichaer sich zum christlichen Priester weihen lieBen, 
um in christlichen Kreisen leichter Adepten gewinnen zu konnen. 2 
Aber wenn es sich nun eben nicht um christliche, doch nur um 
katholische Kreise handelte? Und alles deutet doch eigentlich 
darauf hin. 

Augustin redet ja von den Manichaern als von Menschen, die 
Christen genannt werden wollen^. Er sieht in ihnen eine secta^ 
und Haretiker^, also ganz bestimmt Christen. Er bekampft sie 
deshalb mit den Waffen der Philosophie und der Exegese. Jawohl, 
auch mit denen der Exegese! Das sieht u. E. Grondijs zu wenig. 
Um so mehr betont er, daB die Manich^r ihre Anschauungen aus- 
schlieBlich auf wissenschaftliche Auseinandersetzungen grtin- 
deten®. Augustins Schriften aber werfen ein Licht auch auf die 
andere Seite des Problems. Man beachte z.B., daB Faustus auf 
die astrologischen Fragen des Kirchenvaters nicht tief eingehen 
woUte, weil er das fur unniitze Spekulationen hielt. Er vertrat einen 
Frommigkeitstypus, der Augustin imponierte^, allein nicht nur 
ihm. Die Glaubensgenossen des Faustus schatzten ihn sehr hoch. 
In Rom gewann er viele Anhanger®. Und als er spater durch 
Katholiken sich vor dem Gericht des Prokonsuls zu verantworten 
hatte, da waren es gleichfalls Katholiken, die sich ins Mittel 
legten, und er wurde nur fiir kurze Zeit verbannt®. 

Alles zusammenfassend: die Manich^r waren in Numidien 
im vierten Jahrhundert eine christliche Sekte. Es zeigt sich, daB 
sie ihren Trinitatsglauben nicht hinterher einzuftigen brauchten, 
denn ihre tJberlieferung war ihnen schon auf diesem Wege voran- 
gegangen. Ftir besonderen EinfluB der TertuUianisten gibt es 
keinen Beweis, und ein solcher EinfluB ist als unwahrscheinlich zu 
betrachten. 


i S. 392. 2 s. 392. 

3 Contra Epist. Fundam. VIII. 

< Contra Adimantum XI; XIII, 1; XVI,3; De agone Christiano IV 4; 
De moribns eccl. cath. et Manich. II, IX, 14; II, XI, 23; II, XII, 26; II, XX, 
76. 

3 Contra Epist. Fundam. I; XXXII; De moribus ecol. cath. et Manich. I, 
IX, 15; n, VIII, 11; II, XX, 76; De agone Christiano IV 4. 

6 Analyse S. 402. 

7 Menasoe art. cit. S. 81, 82. 
s Sizoo, Toelichtung S. 104. 

9 S. 104. 
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Und wer bestatigt, daB auch sonstwo die Manich^r schon zur 
Zeit des Kirchenvaters eine Art christliche Sekte waren? Theo¬ 
dosius! Denn er betrachtete die Manich^r als Haretiker und 
unterstellte sie demgemaB auch der allgemeinen Gesetzgebung 
gegen die Haretiker K 

Wir verstehen also die folgenden Gredanken ausgesprochen in 
der ungedruckten Dissertation von Eugen Rose 2 . Mani hat sich 
bestandig, wie uns schon aus Augustins Zeugnis bekannt war, 
als „Apostel Jesu Christi“ bezeichnet. Diese augustinischen 
Nachrichten werden durch die zentralasiatischen und agyp- 
tischen Quellen weiter bestatigt. In den Turfan-Texten haben sich 
Reste von Manis ,,Evangelium“ gefunden mit der Formel „Mani 
Apostel Jesu“. Ahnliches enthalt ein Brief in der Sammlung 
koptischer Quellen. Diese Selbstbenennung als Jesu Apostel 
hinderte ihn freilich nicht, an dem Jesus, wie ihn die neutesta- 
mentlichen Evangelien verkiindigen, freirniitig Kritik zu iiben. 
Dagegen haben Manis Junger ihren Meister als einen neuen 
Christus nicht nur dargestellt, sondern auch verkiindigt. Das be- 
weisen eine Reihe von bewuBt aufgestellten Parallelen zwischen 
Jesus und Mani. Die mittelasiatischen und koptischen Quellen be- 
statigen zudem die augustinische tJberlieferung, daB die mani- 
chaische Gemeinde die beiden Passionsgeschichten zusammen- 
gestellt hat, um Manis tJberlegenheit zu erweisen. VoUends zeigt 
das Manis Selbstbezeichnung als Paraklet 3. 

Aus den Quellen geht mit Sicherheit hervor, daB Mani seine 
Gemeinde als die rechte Kirche Christi ansah, und die bedeut- 
samen Ausfiihrungen des Faustus lassen keinen Zweifel dariiber 
aufkommen, daB allein in der Elektenschaft der Manichaer- 
gemeinden die Gebote der Bergpredigt gehalten werden^. 

Dem manichaischen Jesusverstandnis liegt der gnostische 
Salvator aalvandus zugrunde, dessen doppeltem Wesen die beiden 
grundverschiedenen Funktionen des manichaischen Jesus ent- 
sprechen. Einerseits ist Jesus als Jesus Ziwana, als Lichtgesandter 
und als verkdrperter Nous der Erloser der Seelen. Andererseits 


^ Kaden art. cit. S. 59. 

2 E. Rose, Die Christologie des Manich&ismus nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
Dies. Marburg 1941. Uberblick bei Siegfried Schulz, Die Bedeutung neuer 
Gnosisfunde fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, in Theologische Rund¬ 
schau. Neue Folge, 26, Tubingen 1960, 230—237. 

3 S. Schulz art. cit. S. 231. 

4 S. 232. 
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ist er als Jeam pcUibilis, als Jesus das Kind, als das Lichtkreuz 
und wie die anderen Variationen alle heiBen mogen, selber das 
Erlosungsobjekt, das in einem leidenden Zustand verharrt, wobei 
die „Biid“-Hypostase die Ansprechbarkeit desselben, woran die 
Erlosung ankntipft, bezeichnen soil Und Bose kommt auf Grund 
seiner Jesusanalyse zu dem Ergebnis, daB die These vom christ- 
lichen Urspnmg des Manichaismus gegeniiber dem rein orien- 
taUschen (nichtchristlichen) Charakter dieser Religion der Vorzug 
zu geben sei 2 . Das meinen auch wir. 

1 S. 236. 

2 S. 237. 
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It is generally accepted that Andreas Bigelmair was correct 
in his identification of the author of the sermons ascribed to 
Zeno of Verona with the Zeno to whom Ambrose referred, and 
that Zeno was bishop of that city from 362 until 371/2 A. D. i Zeno 
was certainly a theologian of the second rank, but he deserves 
more attention than he normally receives. His interest for me 
lies in the curiously uneven level of development in the various 
aspects of his thought and practice, so that he seems just the 
ordinary churchman of his time. His sermons need to be taken 
as a whole rather than as a source of interesting snippets. The 
Church in Verona needed only a small building, but it was grow¬ 
ing quickly 2 . Christians have still to be warned against marriage 
with pagans. 3. There is stiU private reservation of the Eucha¬ 
ristic elements^. Zeno insists on the equality of the first and 
second persons of the Trinity 3, but he still uses language of the 
Apologists of the second century which implies a twofold gene¬ 
ration of the Logos6. His language about the person of Christ 
seems now Nestorian, now Monophysite'. He has a formula 
about the Virgin Mary which is almost that of fully developed 
Catholicism®. 

Bigelmair argues that Zeno must have connections with 
Greece and have come from Africa. Vetus Latina follows this by 
adding to his name in the list of authorities for the Old Latin 


^For the text of Zeno, see Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 11. Andreas 
Bigelmair, Zeno von Verona, Habilitationsschrift, Munster in Westphalia, 
1904, and in the Bibliothek der Kirchenv&ter, Munich, 1934. Ambrose, Letter 
V to Syagrius PL 16, 891. 

2 Tractate 114,2. 3 j and 9. 

M6,8. 5 HI. 6 113. 7 II 8,2 and II 6,1. 

8 Maria virgo incorrupta cancepit, post conceptum virgo peperit, post parium^ 
virgo permansit, II 8,2. 
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text “aus Afrika stammend” The arguments of Bigelmair are 
that Zeno uses the African text of the Old Latin Bible, of which 
Cyprian is the chief authority; that Zeno’s Latin style is that 
of Africa and has points of contact with that of Apuleius; and 
finally that Zeno in one sermon commemorates a little known 
African martyr, Arcadius of Caesarea in Mametania. 

It is suggested that none of these arguments is decisive 
for the assumption that Zeno came from Afirica. 

Of the relationship between the African and European fa¬ 
milies of the Old Latin text of the Bible F. F. Bruce writes: “The 
forms in which the Latin Bible appears in Europe are not al¬ 
together independent of the e^irlier African forms, and appear 
to represent progressive revisions of these” 2 . In the first fascicule 
of Veins LcUina on the Epistle to the Ephesians the author says 
of the Afirican family (K): “Der Typ ist jedoch keineswegs auf 
A&ika beschrankt. Typischen Lesarten begegnet man in Gallien 
bei Hilarius, in Irland im Book of Armagh, in Spanien bei Pacian, 
in Italien bei Ambrosiaster und Paulinus von Nola, der den siid- 
gallisch-spanischen Text seiner Heimat zitiert”. Elsewhere he 
says: “Die Verbreitung des K-Typus fiber das gesamte lateinische 
Sprachgebiet, die in anderen biblischen Bfichern . . . noch deut- 
licher und noch am Ende des 4. Jh recht massiv in Erscheinung 
tritt, lalit sich mit historisch gesicherten Beziehungen zu Afnka 
nicht hinreichend erklaren” 3. In another part of Veins LcUina Dr. 
Walter Thiele writes: “Uber Heimat und Verbreitung der Texte 
kfinnen aber die genannten Bezeichnungen nur sehr bedingt Aus- 
kunft geben”^. In these circumstances it is not wise to assume 
that the nature of his Bible text proves that Zeno was an Afin- 
can, especially as Hilary was a contemporary. 

Of the style of the fourth century writer Ammianus Marcel- 
linus T. R. Glover wrote some years ago that it reminds us some¬ 
how of Apuleius, though it is less successful5. In his book Die 
Antiice Knnstprosa E. Norden said of the African Latin style: 
„... daB der bombastischeund zugleich gezierte Stil der Afrikaner 
nichts ist als der griechische Asianismus (Manierismus) in latei- 


* Vol. I, Verzeichnie der Sigel, Freiburg, 1948, p. 104. 

2 The Books and the Parchments, London, 1963, p. 203. 

2 H. J. Frede, Vetus Latina, 24 I, 1962, p. 31*. 

< Ans der Geschiohte der lateinischen Bibel, Wortschatzuntersuchungen 
zn den lateinischen Texten der Johannesbriefe, 1958, p. 11. 

^ Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, Cambridge, 1901, p. 33. 
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nischem Gewande. Zwischen dem von mir fruher aus Nach- 
ahmung griechischer Muster erklarten Stil der extremen Mode- 
rhetoren, des Valerius Maximus, des Plinius (panegyr.) einerseits 
und dem des Florus, Appuleius und TertuUian andrerseits be- 
steht hochstens ein gradueller oder quantitativer, kein prin- 
zipieller oder qualitativer Unterschied” It is significant that the 
name Zeno is Greek, that Apuleius was educated in Greece, that 
both Ammianus Marcellinus and Claudian, the two leading 
Latin writers of the fourth century, were Greek. There seems 
then again no certainty that Zeno was from Africa if one judges 
from his Latin style. 

There is an intriguing possible connection between Zeno’s 
Tractate I 4, 3 and Apuleius, Metamorphoses II 17. Zeno is 
preaching about the power of lust and says: Ipsa Venerem mem- 
bris omnibus denvdatam convexis (v. 1. connexis) manibus se 
tegere conantem, imo animi sui vitium et corporis demonstrarUem, 
post muUa advUeria spectaculo totius mundi quoque prostituit. The 
passage in Apuleius describes the scene between Photis and Lucius 
as follows: Nec mora, cum omnibus iUis cibariis vasctUis raptim 
remotis, laciniis cunctis suis renudaia, crinibus quam dissolutis 
ad hilarem lasciviam in speciem Veneris quae marinos fluctus svhit 
puhhre reformaia, paulisper eiiam glabeUum feminal rosea palmula 
potius obumbrans de industria quam tegens verecundia, Proeliare, 
inquit . . . 

It is clear that both writers are referring to the common 
representation of the nude Venus in statues. Apuleius more 
clearly is referring to the statue of Venus Anadyomene. There 
does not however seem any absolute necessity to assume that 
Zeno knew the passage in Apuleius. If the wording is close, it 
could arise from a knowledge of the conventional statues by Zeno. 
F. Lot remarks that there were statues of Venus to decorate 
nearly all public baths 2 . The poses of late Roman statues were 
also very conventional. T. J. HaarofF points out that Ausonius 
wrote a poem on statues and that Sidonius knew the stock atti¬ 
tudes given to philosophers by sculptors 3. 

Zeno’s lesson from the statues is moreover quite justified. 
H. B. Walters, in The Art of the Romans, writes: “Or, to take 
another instance, Praxiteles’ conception of the Cnidian Aphrodite, 

i3ed., Leipzig, 1915, p. 596f. 

2 The End of the Ancient World, London, 1936, p. 148. 

3 The Schools of Gaul, Johannesburg, 1958, pp. 231 f. 
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entirely devoid of self-consciousness, led to a whole crowd of 
imitations, such as the Venus dei Medici in Florence or the Venus 
of Arles, in which the motive is altogether degraded. They are 
copies in so far as they reproduce the pose and action of the 
original; but in their false prudery and sensuality they are but 
reminiscences of the type” In a similar way it is said in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedie: “Beabsichtigt scheint eine Ana- 
dyomene, welche mit den Handen Brust und SchoB vor profanen 
Blicken bedeckt. Die momentane Geschlossenheit und groBartige 
Unbefangenheit der Knidierin geht bei dieser Anderung ver- 
loren, die Gottin scheint vorwarts zu schreiten und sich dabei 
nicht ohne BewuBtheit umzusehen”2. 

It seems possible therefore that here there is no need to postu¬ 
late that Zeno knew the passage in Apuleius. He can be drawing 
his lesson from the contemporary representations of Venus. The 
sermon on Arcadius in II 18 seems more likely however to show 
that Zeno himself came from Africa. There is a note in the MSS 
which reads: De natali S, Arcadii, qui habet ncUale prid. Id, Jan, 
in civUate Caesarea in Mauretania, Even if Zeno speaks of Arca¬ 
dius because of his own coming from Africa, it is still noteworthy 
that an African martyr is being commemorated in Verona in 
northern Italy. In The Shape of the Liturgy Gregory Dix points 
out that in the Roman calendar of 354 A. D. Perpetua and Feli- 
citas are the only non-Roman martyrs to appear and that there 
is no place named for the celebration 3. Augustine, in Sermon 303, 
speaks about the Roman martyr Laurence and complains that 
so few are present to honour him in Hippo. Shortly after Zeno’s 
death we learn from John Chrysostom of the introduction of the 
western feast of Christmas into Antioch^. We thus have the be¬ 
ginnings of the interchange of calendars between the various 
parts of the Church and of the commemoration of martyrs apart 
from their burial places. Though to us Arcadius is an obscure 
martyr, and we therefore presume that Zeno must have had some 
very special reason to commemorate him, it is not impossible that 
there were other reasons why he was known in Verona. It is not 


* 2 ed., London, 1928, p. 47. 

2 Real-Encyolop&die der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 
1894, vol. I, 2786, s. v. Aphrodite. 

3 London, 1946, p. 379. 

^ Sermons on St. Philogonion and on Christmas, 386 A. D., PG 48, 747 
and 49, 361. 
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therefore a compelling proof that Zeno came from Africa. Though 
the parallel is not exact, for Laurence had the influence of Rome 
behind him, Augustine is not proved to be Roman by his Sermon 
303. 

It is suggested that Zeno’s knowledge of TertuUian is proof 
that he came from Africa. Thus Tixeront says: “Zeno too had 
read TertuUian, but at times he failed to correct the views of his 
master”, and “Phoebadius and Zeno seem to have read Ter¬ 
tuUian and to have retained something of that writer” It is 
not however necessary to presume that Zeno was African because 
of his use of TertuUian. The “too” in my flrst quotation from 
Tixeront and the addition of Phoebadius in the second are proof 
enough of this. Phoebadius based his Liber contra Arianoe on 
TertuUian. 

Our knowledge of Zeno, apart from the one reference to him 
in Ambrose’s letter, is aU derived from later sources or by deduc¬ 
tion from the Tractates. Neither Jerome nor Grennadius mentions 
him. The deduction that he was African seems to me not to be 
proved, but his interest as the representative of the ordinary 
devout pastor of a Latin church in the third quarter of the fourth 
century remains. 

1 History of Dogmas, Engl, trans., St. Louis, 1914, vol. II, pp. 262, 259. 
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The importance of Isis in the Greco-Roman world has been 
fully vindicated during the past hundred years by such scholars 
as Drexler, Erman and Rusch, Cumont, Lafaye and Roussel, Al- 
fbldi and Nilsson, and Brady, Dill, Frazer and Nock. Pagan 
sources are abundant - literary, epigraphical, papyrological, 
sculptural and numismatic. There can be no doubt that the 
worship of the Egyptian deities Isis, Sarapis and Horus ^ flour¬ 
ished far and wide in the Imperial Age before Christianity was 
adopted as the State’s offlcial religion and that the quintessence 
of the faith which Egypt gave the Roman Empire was the cult 
of Isis 2. Prima facie the goddess’s claim to reign universally - 
t} xvqawoQ TtaarjQ — suggests that the world religion which 

succeeded hers and made a similar claim encountered no greater 
rival than this. The danger caused to Christianity by the Egyp¬ 
tian deities with Isis as their head could only be averted by the 
closing of their temples in 384 on the orders of the Emperor 
Theodosius: but for another half century (despite the destruction 
of the Sarapeum at Alexandria by the triumphant Christians 

^ Cf. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals, I, 88; “A very old theological concep¬ 
tion in Egypt.” A Trinitarian view is there quoted: Thus from one god I be- 
came three gods. 

2 The Second Century of the Christian Era est isiaque par excellence 
(Leclant, Bull. Fac. Lett. Strasb. March 1959, 306). Cf. also Wilcken UPZ 
I, 29: In the 2nd. cent, there was an ever stronger “Hervortreten der Isis vor 
Sarapis.” Sterling Dow (Harv. Theol. Rev. 1937, 231) points out that in 
Athens Isis during the Roman Empire out-distanced “not merely her partner, 
but all other "foreign* gods as well.” 

2 See Dieter Muller in Leipz. S&chs. Akad. Abh. ph. hist. Kl. 1961, 19. Cf. 
Dill, Rom. Soc. Nero Marc. Aur. 668,672. The name that is adored throughout 
the world (Numen gentibus Isin, Lucan 9, 168, and Numen unicum muUiformi 
specie ... Mus venercdur orbis Apul. Metam. 269,17 ed. Helm) is summed up 
in the formula ""all in all** (Cf. Reitzenstein, Hell. Myst. 27) which resembles 
I Corinth. 12,6 (Cod 6 ivegywv rd ndvra iv Ttdai) and Galat. 3,28. 

10 Cross, Studia Patristics VUI 
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in 3911) the worship of the pagan gods continued at Philae, the 
principal sanctuary of Isis on the borders of Ethiopia 2 . 

The Mother Groddess of ancient Egypt was to the Greeks the 
symbol of the fertility of the Nile valley. For centuries zoolatry 
had played a fundamental part in her worship, a fact which 
Patristic writers were quick to emphasize 3. She took the likeness 
of a cow as Horns her son did of a hawk and her consort Anubis 
of a jackal or dog^. After the death of Alexander the cult of the 
Egyptian deities was deliberately propagated by Ptolemy Soter 
and in this process Isis underwent a remarkable spiritualisation 
and refinement. About this development, as might be expected, 
Christian writers have little enough to tell us. It is a fact that 
during the early days of Christianity the matriarchal theology of 
the Isiac faith found adherents in every part of the Empire — in 
Rome and Athens and elsewhere in Italy and Greece, in Gaul, 
Spain and Germany, in Britain at Londinium and in Asia Minor at 
Ephesus 5. Isis was the divine power that asserted itself mono- 
theistically over the whole human race®. As the deification of 
maternal love ("Aydni] Isis could afford to the female half 

of it hitherto undreamt-of hope, and to all the hope of salvation®. 
She was a very present help to those who called upon her to take 
pity: iX&i fiot^ &ed ^emv Ikeoyq yivofxhrj, indnovaov iXhjaov^. The 
cult of Isis, the friend of the proletariat, the downtrodden and 


^ See Gibbon Decline and Fall, ch. XXVIII. 

2 See Peirce and Tyler, L’Art Byzantin 1,102. 

3 Cf. also Dill op. cit. 671. 

4 Tertullian more than once mocks at Anubis (Apol. and Ad Nat.) the 
‘ dog-headed friend”. For Hermanubis in the Isiac procession cf. Apul. Metam. 
274,20: cants ceruices arduasy Anvbis, laeua caduceum gerens. In Hermanubis 
I am sure can be found the forerunner of St. Christopher. So P. Saintyves. 

3 The evidence is elaborately set forth by W. Drexler in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

8 Her rdle was that of a Madonna — Aianoiva — Domina elementorum 
omnium (Apul. Metam. 269,13). 

7 POxy. 1380.109, of the 2nd. cent. A. D. As a loving mother she sympathi¬ 
sed with the sorrows of the unfortunate (duLcem matris adfectionem miserorum 
casibus trihuis Apul. Metam. 286,21) and could intervene in a difficult situation 
when every natural means seemed impossible (Lafaye, Hist, du culte, 76). Cf. 
also Ovid, Met. IX, 699: Dea sum auxiliaris operngue Exorata fero, 

8 For the *^hope of salvation” cf. Apul. Metam. 266,21. It is also worth 
comparing ibid. 282,12 spe fviura and 11.19—20 meam differens instaniiam 
spei melioris soiaciis with Romans 16,4: “That we through patience and com¬ 
fort of the scriptures might have hope.” 

9 Louvre Pap. 61,24 (166 B. C.). Cited by Plew, De Sarapide 32. 
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the slaves as well as of the Emperor and the wealthy, made the 
same universal appeal as the faith first propagated to the gentiles 
by Saint Paul^. 

Certain other elements of Isiac doctrine recall characteristic 
passages of the New Testament. Of fundamental importance in 
Pauline theology are (1) man’s service to Grod - to “righteous¬ 
ness” — as a consequence of salvation from sin, (2) man’s perfect 
freedom as the fruit of this service, and (3) spiritual rebirth by 
sanctification and faith All this can be paralleled in the worship 
of Isis. She is herself personified under the name of Righteous¬ 
ness — Aixaioavvri^. She is a Holy and Universal Redeemer 
that will abide forever: Sancta et humani generis sospitairix 
perpetual. Her votary during his life on earth wins her as his 
Divine Advocate by faith ^ and after he has descended into Hell 
he sees her there giving light to him in his darkness and in the 
shadow of death®. Isis it is who “banishes life’s storms” and 
“tramples down Hell” 7. So St. Paxil writes of Evil crushed down: 
“The God of peaee shall trample Satan under your feet”.® 

Had I been a pagan inquirer with some knowledge of the life 
of Christ as recorded in the Gospels, the Nativity in the manger 
would have reminded me of the Isis story®. The Flight into Egypt 


1 The conception of “the household of faith” (Galat. 6,10) is known to the 
humble Lucius, who calls himself religionis indigena (Apul. op. cit. 287,30) 
and about whom people could say that he had won Isis as his Heavenly Ad¬ 
vocate through leading a blameless and harmless life and through Faith 
(uitae praeudeniis innoeetUiafideque) so that after a process of rebirth he might 
devote himself to the service of the Isiac rites {tU renatus quodam modo skUim 
saerorum obsequio desponderetur) op. cit. 278,10—13. All this may be compared 
with e. g. Philippians 2,15—17. 

2 See Rom. 8,2. 12,1-2. 7,4-6. 

3 SIG 1131. IG 3,203. See further Dieter Muller op. cit. 42. 

< Apul. op. cit. 286,20. For “the Redeemer that abides forever” cf. 272,23 
and 277,22. 

5 See n. 1. above The words used by the Isiac priest just before (loc. cit. 
277,24 sqq.) recall Romans 6,18 and 22. 

^ Apul. op. cit. 271,3. The use of irUerlucentem is a clear indication that Isis 
is here equated with ""AgTSfug qxbaqfOQOQ. See Roussel, Annales de TEst (1914 
—1916), 279, and Famell, Cdts, 11,686, with the quotation of Anth. Pal. VI267. 

7 Apul. op. cit. 286,29. Lafaye (op. cit. 138) points out that the sentence 
in which this occurs forms a kind of hymn like those since composed to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

s Rom. 16,20. The inferum claustra in Apul. 283,6 can be compared with 
stvXai fdoo of Matthew 16,18. 

9 Cf. Statius 3,2,101: lei Phoroneie quondam etabukUa sub anXris, 

10* 
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might have impressed me with its Septuagint quotation “Out 
of Egypt have I called my Son’’ ^ and it would have interested 
me (if acquainted with the Egyptian deities) that Jesus being 
weary had sat down by a well 2 as both Isis and Demeter were 
said to have done 3. The words used by Our Lord “Now glorify 
me, Father’’ might have recalled the formula: “Lady Isis, 
glorify me, as I glorified the name of thy son, Horus’’.^ 

Between the Isiac ritual and the usages of Eastern and 
Western Catholicism are to be found resemblances, some striking, 
some commonplaceTwo daily services - bis die^ — were 
regularly held. The likeness of the goddess was the object of silent 
contemplation. Holy water was sprinkled in the temple and con¬ 
fessions were heard7. The Aghiorite monks in their black robes 
are like the Isiac priests on Delos, Mekavijq)OQoi^, Both in the 
temples of Isis and in the churches of the West we meet pro¬ 
fessional clergy clad in white linen surplices 9. The 'pastophoroi 
carrying a small replica of the goddess and the paianistae singing 
her hymns have their counterpart in the Christian Church The 


iMatth. 2,16; Hos. 11,1. 

2 John 4,6. 

3 Pint. Is. Os. 637 a. 

* John 17,6. A. E. Brooke in citing the passage (Peake, Comm. Bible.i) 
remarks “a curious parallel”. The “glory”of Isis for educated paganism was 
great, as is shown by the respect for her on the part of Plotinus (the Iseum at 
Rome was “the only holy place” the Egyptian priest who took him there could 
find in that city: Vit. Plot. 10) and I^clus (who composed a hymn in her 
honour: Vit. Prod. 19). The passage is in Gk. Pap. B. M. CXXI 602—604. 

3 The importance of Jewish practice for Christianity must not be forgotten. 

6 Tibullus I, 3,31 (Dill op. cit. 677, n. 3). 

7 Ovid, Pont. 1,1,50 (Cumont, Rel. or4,218). 

3 Cf. Lafaye op. cit. 147. Cumont (op. cit. 241) points out that from the 
Isiac ministers the black dress or cassock passed to the monks of the East 
and was transmitted to the Benedictines. It is an interesting speculation 
whether Christian Athos is imder any direct debt to pagan Delos! 

9 Cf. Martial 12,29,19; Apul. op. cit. 273,19: linUae uestis candore puro 
luminoai, 

*0 For these two categories of Isiac ministrants see Lafaye op. cit. 137 and 
Dill op. cit. 666. The “shrines” of the “pastophoroi” appear to have been in 
close proximity to the churches of the early Christians (Lafaye, 161, n. 1). If 
in fact the pastophoroi carried small images about in the likeness of temples 
then the practice can be paralleled in the Orthodox Church. For I have 
myself observed censers at Aghiou Dionysiou on Mount Athos being carried 
around with replicas of churches engraved on them and being rattled rhyth¬ 
mically in transit. 
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monastic tonsure ^ the use of the rattle at church services in 
Abyssinia 2 and of the simantron on Athos, the ringing of the 
Sanctus Bell during Mass, all accord with Isiac practice. St. Paul’s 
remark that “it is right to do without flesh and wine”3 agrees 
exactly with the order given by the priest of Isis to the candidate 
for initiation neque vllum animalessem et inuiniua easem.^ Lastly, 
the Navigium laidia, the sailing away of a flgure of the goddess 
in a boat, can be paralleled in the ritual of the Orthodox Church 5. 

Direct references to Isis by Patristic writers are not frequent. 
Clement of Alexandria acknowledges her antiquity, identifles her 
with the Greek lo and by a fanciful derivation declares the mea¬ 
ning of her name to be “ubiquitous”®. Eusebius who mentions 
Isis several times converts her into Artemis by identifying each 
with Selene, the Moon Goddess Epiphanius has no doubt that 
the Greeks “borrowed” their worship of Isis from Egypt®. Augu¬ 
stine following Varro accepts the identiflcation with lo and evi¬ 
dently regards Isis as a great civilising influence, for to her he 
ascribes the invention of literature®. 


* The Eastern (or St. Paul’s) tonsure, in which the whole head is shaven, 
resembles the Isiac rite. Is there any significance in St. Paul’s having shorn 
his head at Cenchreae (Acts 18,18) in consequence of “a vow”? Here was a 
celebrated Temple of Isis and here it was that Lucius came to be initiated 
into her mysteries. 

2 The use of the rattle is typical of Isiac worship: the sistrum is the emblem 
of the goddess (e. g. on the S. W. pillar of the Arch of Galerius at Thessalonika 
Isis stands holding one in her hand — of. Einch, L’Arc de Triomphe, 27). 
Legge (op. cit. I, 86, n. 4) calls attention to this fact. In the words of Alan 
H. Gardiner: *Tt is an interesting and perhaps not universally known fact 
that the sistrum is still used at the present day in the churches of Abyssinia.” 

3 Romans 14,21. 

< Apul. op. cit. 284,32. 

^ See Lafaye op. cit. 210 with references to S. Maria Navicella, and Dill op. 
cit. 579. I have gazed at the ikon of the Panaghia exposed for veneration at 
the lakeside after transport by boat on the Feast of the Koimesis (Aug. 15) 
from Castoria in N. W. Greece. 

6 Strom. 1,106,1. 

7 Praep. Ev. 96. The identification is of course of great importance for 
my present purpose. Boscher’s Lexicon s. v. Isis (article by Drexler) p. 438 
reproduces from an inscription Isidi Lunae Dianas as well as a citation from 
Julian (Ep. 51) identifying Isis and the Moon. (Cleopatra styled herself by 
these alternative names: cf. Lafaye op. cit. 144). We must remember Artemis 
as the Moon Goddess: cf. Browning’s “Through heaven I roll my lucid moon 
along” (Artemis Prologizes). It is precisely the equation of Isis with Artemis 
as such that has hitherto attracted insufficient attention. 

8 Migne PG 41,199. » Civ. D. 18,3. 
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From what the Christian Fathers themselves have to say on 
the subject we might conclude that the cult of Isis had little or 
no bearing on their own religion. The discovery of resemblances 
in faith and worship was certainly not their concern. Yet the 
parallels I have mentioned are there for all to see. Nor is that 
the end. 

With the winning by Ptolemy Soter of an international vogue 
for the Egyptian gods the functions of Isis enormously increased. 
By the Second Century of our Era^ she could be identified 
with any or all of the mutually dissimilar female occupants of 
the Greco-Roman Pantheon. Not for nothing was she termed 
the deity “of countless names” - pivQicow/jiog^, The original 
interpretation of Isis as a fertility goddess had been straight¬ 
forward : For Herodotus it had simply entailed equating her with 
Demeter 3. Centuries later, when she was taken across the sea as 
Isis Pelagia she acquired certain attributes (as has been well 
pointed out by Frazer) which were quite foreign to her original 
character. Among these was an association - and even identi¬ 
fication - with Artemis-Diana-Selene-Hecate, which as has been 
mentioned was recognised by Eusebius but which has not been 
generally appreciated by modern scholars 4. 

The union of Mother and Virgin must seem strange at first. How 
can the notion of maternal fecundity be harmonised with that 
of perpetual chastity ? Artemis was the young unwedded huntress 
of the woodlands (^Aygoriga) ^ whereas Isis as mature wife and 
mother traditionally portrayed the virtues of home life. It must 
be remembered, nevertheless, that another Artemis existed in 
the Greek world, namely at Ephesus. There, as Eusebius informs 
us®, she was worshipped “not as the huntress holding the bow” 
but “as the nurse of all that lives.” The extant statue of this 
Ephesian Artemis shows her with a multitude of breasts and 
with a robe adorned by heads of animals7. Macrobius, who 

^ See p. 135, note 2. It may be noted that centuries earlier she had been 
narrowly restricted by Herodotus — identified by him with Demeter but reg¬ 
arded as Artemis’ mother, 

2 Plut. Is. Os. 372f. OGI 695. Apul. 284,11: muUinominia, 3 2,59. 

^ Of. Cumont op. cit. 83; Dalmeyda, ed. Xenophon of Ephesus, p. XVH. 

5 My friend Fr. Paul of the Athonite Monastery of Lavra recently drew 
my attention to an inscription in honour of this Artemis on the lintel (of all 
places!) above the entrance to the monks’ Trapezaria. 

8 Migne PG 26, 441. 

7 The statue is in the National Museum of Naples. 
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flourished about 400 A. D., apparently had no difficulty in 
accepting such a representation as that of Isis herself, about 
whom he explicitly writes: CorUinuatia vberibua corpus deae omne 
densetur, ^ 

One clue to the rapprochemerU between Isis and Artemis may 
be found in the dual role played in Hellenistic times by the 
Egyptian goddess Bubastis. Bubastis (otherwise Bastet or Bast 2 ) 
had been identified by Herodotus with Artemis 3, but in the later 
period she was linked with the all-embracing cult of Isis^, with 
whom she could be equated 5. Bubastis, like Artemis and Hithyia, 
presided over maternity and childbirth®, and was accordingly an 
object of special veneration for women, both in the Egyptian 
city over which she eponymously presided in company with 
Isis 7 and elsewhere. Isis in a well-known hymn addressed to her 
bears the epithet Bovfiaarog^. By the process known as theo- 
crasia Isis could be commingled both with Bubastis and with 
Artemis because of the contiguity of the shrines®. Inscriptions 
prove to us that the relationship between Isis and Bubastis 
could be either assimilation or absolute identification 

The association between Egyptian Isis and Greek Artemis is 
known to have been very close on such islands as Crete and Delos. 


^p. 116,1.8 Eyssenhardt. 

2 See Bonnet, Real-Lex. aeg. Rel. Gesch. s. y. Bastet. Of. also Rusch, De 
Serap. et Isid. 26. 

2 2,137. 

4 Less positive than this view (Bonnet's) is that of Heinrich Schaefer 
(**Das Gewand der Isis", Janos, 1921, 206: **yielleicht hat der Bubastiskolt 
aoch sonst aof den sp&teren Isiskolt einigen EinfloB gehabt.") 

5 Roossel op. cit. 198. 

6 Perdrizet, Les terres cuites 1,13. 

7 Of. the quotation ibid. *£yc6 elfu 1 } Ttagd yvpaifl 0edg 'Efiol 

8 H 3 rmn to Isis, ed. Peek, 1.3: aeuxTQoqfdgog Bdvpcunog. 

9 Lafaye op. cit. 135: The two temples of Isis and Boobastis were conti¬ 
guous. For the iheocrtuia cf. Legge, op. cit. I, 46. We know also that Isis was 
termed Bovpdarta at Canopus in Egypt and that a temple of Isis in Greece 
could be alongside one of Artemis (Pans. 1,412). 

^ For assimilation cf. Wessetzky (Acta Arch. 11, 275) Isidi Augustae et 
BvJbasti and for identification ibid. (OIL 14, 21) *TSIDI BUBAS[TI]... 
DIODORA BUBASTIACA TESTAMENTO DEBIT.” (from Ostia). Without 
necessarily accepting Prechar’s emendation in ”Ampeliana” (Rev. Arch. 1920, 
239) we may note his remarks on the Isis-Artemis relationship: **Toutes deux 
finalement symbolisaient la nature f^conde et nourrici^re.” Ovid (Metarn. 9, 
689—692) has a list of four deities: Anubis, Bubastis, Apis and Osiris. 
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In the “Metamorphoses” of Apuleius the Cretans, Isis informs 
Lucius, Dianam me appellants Somewhen about 109 B. C. a cer¬ 
tain Athenian Philocrates as priest of Sarapis at Delos dedicated 
two votive tablets quite obviously to the triform goddess Isis- 
Artemis-Hecate 2. The epithet applied to the goddess is signi¬ 
ficantly dyla^. Philocrates is less concerned with other aspects 
of Isiac worship such as sacrament and communion, forgiveness 
of sin, regeneration and immortality^ than with ritual purification 
and chastity^. 

Ephesus was the city where St. Paul’s preaching led to a 
famous outburst on behalf of “great Artemis”. When the town- 
clerk sought to calm down tempers by saying everybody knew 
what goddess was adored there he used an epithet which is a 
technical term in the cult both of Artemis and of Isis: vewxdQog^, 
We know that as early as 262 B. C., when Ephesus became 
Ptolemaic, Isis (together with Sarapis, Anubis and the avwaoi 
deal) had been admitted into the city with an Artemision which 
was one of the wonders of the worlds, and that in the Artemision 
Isis had her own altars 8. At Ephesus, in fact, the cult of the 
Egyptian gods was added to that of Artemis®. Significantly, 
when Lucius at the beginning of the last book of the Metamor- 
phases is vouchsafed the vision of Isis the moon is rising full above 
the ocean and his opening words are Regina caeli which are to be 
linked with what soon follows: Phoebi soror and Quae popvlos 
tantos educasti praeclarisque nunc ueneraris delubris Ephesi Apu¬ 
leius is not the only novelist to exhibit a belief that the functions 


«Apul. 269,22. 

2 See Roussel op. cit. 190, nos. 179 (E 680) and 180 (A 1069). Ibid. p. 295: 
I... “In the Cyclades they called her TQUjpvtfv ''A^efAeiv'^ So OP 1380,84. 

* Cf. Plut. Is. Os. 2 (cited Fehrle, Kult. Keuschh. Alt. 137); UPZ (Wilcken) 
79,22 (169 B.C.) where two women invoke Elatv rijv dylav; Dalmeyda 
Xen. Eph. 17 with discussion of dyvela Tidari xal vecoxogla; Picard, Eph^ et 
Charos 361—362, with reff. to Vmg dyvij in OP 1380. 

^ All these aspects are touched upon in the relevant passages from Apu¬ 
leius, e. g. pp. 277—278 op. cit. 

^ Cf. ibid, castimoniorum abstinerUia 281, 10. 

6 Acts 19,35. 

7 J. Keil, Wien. Anz. 1954, 217—228, cited P. M. Frazer, J. Egypt. Arch. 
1956, 114. 

8 Cf. Picard op. cit. 5. 

8 A Hellenistic dedication has been found to Sarapis, Isis and Anubis 
(Benndorf, Ephesos I, 71, n. 4). 

*0 Apul. op. cit. 267,10 sqq. 
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of Ephesian Artemis and Alexandrian Isis coincide. Xenophon 
of Ephesus created as his heroine an Ephesian girl named Anthea 
whose father, she tells us, ‘‘dedicated her to Isis until her wedding 
day’* K She invokes her own city’s Artemis before her departure 
for Egypt, prays to Isis at Memphis as the goddess who maintains 
her purity and to whom she is dedicated 2 and finally enters the 
Artemision at Ephesus to offer votive gifts after her adventures 3. 
It is clear that Isis is regarded no less than Artemis as the goddess 
of chastity. Her role is now that of purification. 

This fact helps to explain why Christian churches were built 
at or near the sites of Isiac temples. The erection of each such 
edifice symbolised the triumph of one Chaste Mother over another. 
A good example is Santa Maria in Navicella at Rome with 
a name reminiscent of the navigium Isidis. Another is the 
Little (or Old) Mitropolis at Athens^. Here an interesting story 
is revealed by the two alternative names “St. Eleutherios” and 
“Gorgoepekoos”. The former of these is derivable from Eleutho- 
Ilithyia whose temple close at hand was doubtless shared by Isis 
and in later times was pillaged for the building of the church 
which replaced it 5. “Grorgoepekoos” - the modern Greek epithet 
“swift to hear” - is applied to the Virgin Mary not only in the 
name of this church but also in that of her ikon at the Monastery 
of Docheiariou on Mount Athos®. 

It was at Ephesus that the dogma of the Virgin Theotokos was 
adopted through the exertions of Cyril of Alexandria in 431 to 
combat the dyophysite heresy of Nestorius. At that period the 
central problem for Christian theologians was the Incarnation - 
the Motherhood of the Child who was God. Having been born at 
Alexandria Cyril was well aware of the cult of Isis. Had he been a 
pagan he might well have adhered to it. The Isis of his day was 
both the age-old Egyptian Mother with Homs as her only son 
and (through her association with Bubastis/Artemis) universal 

*Ed. Dalmeyda HI, 11,4 (with note). 

2 Ibid. I, 11, 1. *Ibid. V, 16, 2. 

4 Perhaps *Exardv TtvXoov at Paros should be included also. 

5 G. Bart (in Eleuth. Enc. Lex. s. v.) roundly states it was built above “the 
ancient temple of Isis*’. Isis and the other Egyptian deities were both acarfjQeq 
and inrpiooi (Roussel op. cit. 194.289). Cf. also oi>era cit. Rusch42.6; Picard 
366; Breccia 54 MrfCQi ^ewv Emreloq, *Enr}x6(p, 

6 In the gloom of the sanctuary when I saw it I wais uncertain whether 
another face had been “painted out”. For the yoQrydrrjg of Isis see Aristides 
in Hopfner, Fontes h. r. Aeg. 3083<. 
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Queen in earth, heaven and hell and the goddess of sexual purity 
and chastity. Isis for Cyril was the goddess in the precincts of 
whose temples heathen incubation was practised, a demon false¬ 
ly supposed in his view to possess the power of healing the sick 

Cyril, we are told, chose as the burial place for the remains of 
St. Cyrus and St. John a site at Menouthis two miles from the 
eastern side of Canopus near the temple of the goddess there 2 . 
The unnamed goddess was in fact none other than Isis, Isis 
medical, Sophronius writes of the deity there as “a gloomy 
Egyptian demon’’^ whose power Cyril “crushed” 5. This unclean 
demon affecting the shape of a woman manifested itself in many 
apparitions®. Cyril’s declared purpose was to exorcize the “evil 
spirits” which were “plainly at work” (ivijQyei) in the idol. 
There he is recorded to have deposited relics in a coffin which 
had been made ready 2 , the same relics doubtless which as we are 
told by Eunapius were afterwards “haunted” by black-robed 
monks®. 

All this proves Cyril’s acquaintance with the cult of Isis. The 
choice of Ephesus by the Patriarch of Alexandria as the meeting- 
place for the Third Ecumenical Council seems to me to have been 
determined by the fact that in that city a long tradition associat¬ 
ing Artemis and Isis had prepared a church still largely paganis¬ 
ed® for the eager acceptance of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Mother of God. Ephesus was a peculiarly fit place for the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to win the prestige hitherto enjoyed by the two 
pagan goddesses in their conjoint hegemony i®. 


^ Like AsklepioB and Amphiaraus. 

^ PG 77, 1104. It was at a place to become famous for a moment in British 
history — Aboukir,*Vl/?^a Kvgog (see Anal. Boll. 30,448 “Lee Saints d*Aboukir”). 
St. C 3 nm 8 may be the Christian successor both of Kvqioq SdQcmig (CIG 3163) 
and of KvQiog 'AoxX^inioq (POxy. 110,2). 

® See Lumbroso, L’Egitto dei Greci 147—153. 

4 PG 87, 3409: AalfXfav rig Coq^sgdg xai Alywtriog, 

5 Ibid. 3412: tov fjtiv dalfwvog i^gavaev ti)v ivigyeiav, tov di Aaov rtjp da^ivstav 
i^egdjievaev, 

6 Ibid. 3409: Mevov^g xoihfopta ... ^XecDg fJtogtfipf Ttgoanoiovfjtevog and 3693: 
dalfjuov dxd^agrog hiexpalveio h etdet ^Xelag novGw (pavraaiag JtoAAdg, 

7 Ibid. 3696. 

s The “relic-worship*’ is attacked by Eunapius as taking place at Canopus: 
Vit. Soph. VI, 2,6—8 (p. 39 Giangrande). 

« See W. M. Ramsay, Studies in the History of Art 375. 

W) Cf. Picard op. cit. 707. 
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Scholars today need to ask what are the significant resem¬ 
blances between Isiac worship and Christianity. It is also a 
worth-while task to establish as exactly as possible what were 
the relations between Isis and Artemis and how well Cyril knew 
these two deities. These are among the preliminary questions we 
must raise in considering how important is the cult of Isis for 
Patristic studies K 


^My further views about Isiac influences on Christianity will appear 
in an article **Isis-Hellas’* to be published this year in Proceedings of the 
CJambridge Philological Society. 
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The Relationship between 
Liturgical Formularies and Patristic Texts 

H. Ashwobth, 0. S. B., Quarr 


The discovery of the existence of literary parallels between 
liturgical formularies and patristic texts is a fairly recent one 
and dates especially from the last few decades. Earlier writers 
could happily discuss problems concerning, for example, the 
so-called Chregorian Sacramentary without feeling any urgent 
need to examine at the same time the works of St Gregory the 
Great with an eye to similarity of thought, phraseology and 
style. Fortunately this is now changed or in the process of changing, 
and the literary aspect of the problem, delicate though its use 
may sometimes be, is coming to take its rightful place in such 
liturgical and historical investigation. It may be useful, there¬ 
fore, to review briefly the ground which has so far been covered, 
taking as the basis of our inquiry the three main ancient sacra- 
mentaries - the so-called Leonine, Gelasian and Gregorian - 
and then to pass some general comments on the problems and 
difficulties that have arisen. 

I. With regard to the Leonine Sacramentary, a few of its texts 
have been linked with the works of St Augustine ^ Attempts 
have also been made to find literary parallels between its formu¬ 
laries and the works of St Leo the OrecU: the names which most 
readily come to mind in this connection are those of Mgr. Calle- 
waert, one of the great pioneers in this field, Fr. A. Lang, Dom 
B. Capelle, Dom H. Frank, Dom C. Coebergh. All the relevant 
bibliography on this matter up to 1958 was presented by Dom 
E. Dekkers in an article in Sacris Ervdiri'^, Parallels have like- 


^ Dom Louis Brou, Un passage de S. Augustin dans une oraison du sacra- 
mentaire lAonien, Downside Review, 1946, 39-42; A. Chavasse, Messes du 
pape Vigile dans le saoramentaire lAonien, Ephem. Liturg. 66, 1952, 166 
n. 53 b. 

3 Autour de rosuvre liturgique de s. L4on le Grand, Sacris Erudiri 10,1958, 
363-398. 
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wise been found between texts of the Leonine and the writings 
of Pope Grelasius I: here it is the names of Dom Coebergh Dom 
Capelle and Canon Chavasse which are to the fore - particularly 
the first mentioned. - For the connection between the prayer 
formularies and the letters of Pope Vigilivs the principal study 
on which we depend is that of Canon Chavasse 2 . 

II. In connection with the Celasian Sacramentary, a preface 3 
(for the Octave of Christmas) has been shewn to derive from a 
sermon of St Auguatinty the authenticity of which, though long 
in doubt, has now been fully vindicated by Dom C. Lambot^. - 
Dr. Klaus Gamber has tried to discover literary parallels between 
some of the prayers in the Sacramentary and the works of Pan- 
linua of Nola^, Further connections with Pope Leo the Cheat have 
been put forward by Fr Lang, Dom Capelle and others: the re¬ 
levant bibliography on this is again available in Dom Dekker’s 
study mentioned above 6. Dom S. Benz and Dom A. Olivar^ have 
pointed to a link between a text of the Gelasian and a Sermon of 
St Peter Chryaologua. - Dom Germain Morin suggested a possible 
parallel between the Easter preface of the Gelasian and a sermon 
of St Caeaariua of Arlea^, He likewise indicated that five of the 

^ Dom C. Ck)ebergh, St G41ase auteur principal du soi-disant sacramentaire 
L^nien, Ephem. Liturg. 64, 1960, 214—237 ; 65, 1961, 171—181; id., Le pape 
saint G^lase auteur de plusieurs messes et prefaces du soi-disant sacramen¬ 
taire 16onien, Sacris Erudiri 4, 1962, 46—102. 

2 A. Chavasse, Messes du Pape Vigile (637—666) dans le Sacramentaire 
L4onien, Ephem. Liturg. 64, 1960, 161—213; 66, 1962, 146—216. (It is this 
second part which deals specifically with the literary parallels.) 

3 N° 61 of Mohlberg’s edition. 

4 L*Authenticity du sermon 369 de S. Augustin pour la fSte de Noel, in: 
Colligere Fragmenta (Festschrift Alban Dold, Beuron 1962), 103—112. It is 
worth noting that two readings (qui natua eat for quern peperit and praeaepium 
for praeaepe) link the Gelasian (Reginensis 316) with Paris B. N. lat. 15683 
[s. IX] and Cambrai 365 [s. X] respectively — i. e. with MSS which appear to 
be of French origin. 

^ Das Kampanische MeBbuch als Vorl&ufer des Gelasianum, Sacris Erudiri 
12, 1961, 6—111: on the literary parallels see especially pp. 21—42, 85—87. 

6 Supra p. 149 n. 2. Two further studies by Fr. A. Lang have appeared 
since this was published: Leo der GroBe und die liturgischen Texte des Oktav- 
tages von Epiphanie, Sacris Erudiri 11,1960,12—136; Ankl&nge an Orationen 
der Ostervigil in den Sermonen Leos des GroBen, Sacris Erudiri 13, 1962, 
281-325. 

7 Dom S. Benz, Die Texte der rOmischen Taufwasserweihe, Rev. B6n. 
66 , 1956, 218—255; Dom A. Olivar, San Pedro Crisologo, Autor del Texto de 
la Benedicion de la Fuentes Bautismales? Ephem. Liturg. 71, 1957, 280—292. 

8 Sancti Caesarii Opera, Sermo 85 = CC 103, 351—352. 
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prayers “super defunctae corpus” appended from a very early 
date (Vl^^c?) to the Rule of St Caesarius occur also in the 
Grelasian^. - In a recent article I indicated a textual link between 
a collect of the Sacramentary and a Homily of Valerian of 
Cimiez^. 

III. Concerning the Gregorian Sacramentary Dom CapeUe was 
the first to point out some of the parallels between a few of its 
formularies and the works of St Gregory the Oreai^. I then took 
up this line of investigation and tried to shew that at least some 
80 prayers of the Sacramentary possessed close literary affinities 
with Gregory’s authentic works 

It does not need a long acquaintance with the works of the 
various scholars above mentioned, to become aware of the large 
measure of disagreement which prevails among them. Where 
one, for example, sees a connection between a liturgical formulary 
and the works of St Leo, another believes this connection is with 
Pope Gelasius. Even in cases where there is agreement about the 
existence of a literary parallel there may remain wide divergence 
concerning its direct implications. Thus, to take another example, 
where Dom Benz thinks the parallel proves St Peter Chryso- 
logus’ authorship of a Leonine text, Dom Olivar suggests that 
this same parallel indicates nothing more than Chrysologus’ fa¬ 
miliarity with the liturgical prayer. Dom E. Dekkers is no doubt 
right when he suggests that the large measure of disagreement 
which is so apparent, is due mainly to the fact that new ground 
is being broken and that the appropriate techniques, which will 
lead to sure conclusions, have not yet been fuUy worked out^. 
It is, however, possible, to discern in several recent studies a 

1 S. Caesarii Regula Sanotarum Uirginum, Florilegium Patiiatioum Vol. 34, 
Bonn 1933, 30-31. 

2 Dom H. Ashworth, A Passage from Valerian of Cimiez and a Collect from 
the Gelasian Sacramentary, The Heythrop Journal 3, 1962, 271—275. 

^ Dom B. CapeUe, La Preface de Noel, Questions liturgiques et paroissiales 
18, 1936, 273—283; id.. La Preface de 1’Ascension, ib. 21, 1936, 73—83; id.. 
La Main de S. Gr^goire dans le Sacramentaire Gr4gorien, Rev. B4n. 49, 1937, 
13-28. 

^ Dom H. Ashworth, The Influence of the Lombard Invasions on the Gre¬ 
gorian Sacramentary, BuU. John Rylands Library 36, 1954, 305—327; id.. 
The Liturgical Prayers of St Gregory the Great, Traditio 15, 1959, 107—161; 
i<L, Further ParaUels to the ‘Hadrianum’ from St Gregory the Great’s Commen¬ 
tary on Kings, Traditio 16,1960, 264—273. 

5 Sacris Erudiri 10, 1958, 373. 

11 Gross, Studla Patrlstica Vm 
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growing note of caution and a growing awareness of the com¬ 
plexities of the problems involved. 

Where literary parallels can be established between a liturgical 
text and a patristic writing three possibilities present themselves: 
(1) the patritic writing inspired the composition of the liturgical 
formulary. In some instances no other possibility need be envi¬ 
saged: for example in the case of parallels between the texts 
of St Augustine and prayers from the later Roman Sacramen- 
taries^: (2) the patristic text was inspired by a pre-existing 
liturgical prayer; (3) the patristic and liturgical texts are due to 
the same author. - It is not always easy to decide which of these 
solutions is the correct one. This is particularly true when only a 
handful of textual parallels can be established and the historical 
evidence is “neutral”. In cases where a whole series of parallels 
can be brought to light, there seems more chance of forming an 
accurate judgment, particularly if the patristic texts are fairly 
extensive. For it is then possible, through a detailed study, to 
determine more precisely the idios 3 aicracies of vocabulary and 
style of a given author. In this respect Canon Chavasse has rightly 
pointed out the caution that is necessary in such cases 2. The 
stylistic study must normally be linked with one dealing with 
the thought of the writer, and an attempt be made to assess its 
true character and originality. The cases which seem to offer the 
best grounds for solid conclusions are those concerning St Leo, 
Pope Vigilius and St Gregory. Since I am more familiar with the 
works of the last named I may be permitted here a few brief 
remarks concerning the textual parallels between the Gregorian 
Sacramentary and St Gregory. Dom Jean Leclercq, in a note 
to one of his articles, suggested that the prayer Actionea nostras 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary was inspired by numerous 
authentic texts of St Gregory, and he treated this case as one 
similar to the Augustinian influence discernible here and there 
in the Leonianum^, It may be that a writer who thus comes 
across an isolated instance will prefer the first of the three 
possible solutions mentioned above. This solution no longer 


^ Very little work has so far been done on this subject, but the few points 
of contact already established (cf. supra p. 149 n. 1) suggest that this would 
be a fruitful field for investigation. 

2Cf. Ephem. Liturg. 66, 1962, 164-166; 204-207. 

* Cf. Une Hom^lie-Pri^re sur le Saint-Esprit, Rev. Asc. et Myst. 24, 1948, 
82 n. 9. 
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appears the most likely one when a detailed investigation has 
been begun and the discovery made how very striking and 
extensive the literary parallels between the Oregorianum and 
St. Gregory’s works really are. What is particularly noticeable is 
the fact that while it is the same vocabulary, manner of phrasing, 
ideas which occur in both series of texts, there is no slavish 
borrowing from one to the other Everything suggests that it is 
the same author who is at work 2 . This conclusion, however, to 
identity of authorship for both series, does not of itself exclude 
the possibility that the list of 80 odd Gregorian prayers may 
contain a few instances of prayers anterior to Gregory which 
influenced his thought and style. But unless incontrovertible 
proof can be offered for the anteriority of the prayer, it is well nigh 
impossible now to distinguish such instances from the remainder 
which Gregory composed. A case in point is the small number of 
Gregorian formularies found in the Gelasian Sacramentary 2 . 

A further point concerning the Gregorian texts in the Oregori¬ 
anum is worth making. I cannot offer any guarantee that my 
list of over 80 odd prayers is absolutely complete. The difficulties 
which at present beset such an investigation need to be remem¬ 
bered : for, although we possess a few fairly good indices of the 
vocabulary of liturgical formularies, there is a great dearth of 
satisfactory patristic indices which list in extenso the vocabulary 
and mannerisms of a particular Father^. One must therefore 

1 This is in contrast to some of the Augustine parallels for the Leonianum 
and Gelasianum where there are quite evident cases of plagiarism. 

2 Even when one has established Gregory’s authorship of the prayers, 
this still leaves intact the problem of whether or not he composed a Sacra¬ 
mentary: see my paper Did St. Gregory compose a Sacramentary? in: Studia 
Patristica 2 (TU 64), Berlin 1967, 3—16, and the Introduction to The Litur¬ 
gical Prayers of Pope Gregory I, Traditio 16,1969, 107—118; also Traditio 16, 
1960, 364 n. 4. 

^ Cf. Dom H. Ashworth, Gregorian Elements in the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
Ephem. Liturg. 67, 1963, 9—23. Even after A. Chavasse’s investigations into 
the Odasianum (in which hypothesis plays a very large part) it is still far 
from certain that Reginensis 316 could not contain Gregorian elements: for 
instance, we know through St Aldhelm, a near contemporary, that Gregory 
added the names of Agatha and Lucy in the Canon, cf. De Virginitate XLII 
(MGH, p. 293); these are also found in Reginensis 316. 

4 Thus the long index to the MGH edition of St Gregory’s Registrum is 
useful for what it gives; but numerous are the typically Gregorian words and 
expressions not listed by L. Wenger, as for example, the expressions vigUanii 
studio, cura, adUicitudo etc. which occur frequently under Gregory’s pen. Vigi- 
lanti studio occurs in the Ninth Century Sacramentaries of Angoul6me and 

!!• 
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warmly welcome the projected Clavis Auguatiniana announced 
by the editors of Corjma Christianorum and long for the day when 
a similar Clams covering the works of other Fathers will be avail¬ 
able. Meanwhile the scholar engaged on such work must depend 
mainly on the retentiveness of his memory - always a fallible 
instrument - as he sets about trying to spot the presence of a 
familiar liturgical phrase in the patristic corpus. 

A final remark on the subject of the relationship between 
liturgical formularies and patristic texts may be allowed. So 
far the efforts of those taking part in this digging up of the past 
have been mainly concentrated within the confines of papal 
literature and Roman liturgical books. The investigation would 
undoubtedly gain if it were conducted over a much wider 
area. As Dom P. Verbraken rightly remarks, the ancient 
Fathers were “p^tris de Bible et de Liturgie” ^ and it would be 
surprising if liturgical as well as biblical references were not 
unearthed. While such discoveries may not always throw light 
on the authorship of liturgical texts they could do much to give 
us a more accurate picture of the diffusion of the early lAbelli 
Sa^ramerUorum, The case of Valerian of Cimiez, quoting the 
Gelasian collect Dens virtiUum cuius est totum quod est optimuniy 
is not an isolated one 2 . One could also point to a literary parallel 
between the Epistola ad Demetriadem and the collect Deus 
auctor pads et amator from the same Sacramentary 3; to another 
parallel between the work of Prosper of Aquitaine and a prayer 
from the Leonianum^] Again, Montanus, the sixth century bishop 


Padua, in the collect Deua virtvium cuius est totum quod est optimum. The 
expression is absent from the Leonianum but it is in the text of the Cfe- 
lasianum, Wilson, p. 225, f. Mohlberg 1182 vigilantia studium. 

i Cf. Rev. B6n. 67, 1967, 115. 2 Cf. supra p. 161 and n. 2. 

^ Epist. ad Demetriadem, cap. 4 (PL 55, 165): Sed ad ipsum omnium 
visibilium et invisiblium ambiunt creatorem: cui appropinquate clarescere est; 
quern timere gaudere est, cui servire regnare est. 

Sacramentarium Gelasianum (Edit. Mohlberg 1476; Wilson, III, 66): 
Deus auctor pads et aynator quem nosse vivere, cui servire regnare est, 
protege ab omnibus inpugnodionibus supplices tuos, ut qui defensione tua fidemus, 
nvllius hostilitatis arma timeanus. 

^ Sacramentarium Leonianum (Edit. Mohlberg 77; Feltoe 9): Vere dignum: 
cuius ecclesia sic veris confessoribus falsisque per mixta nunc agitur, ut tamen et 
fragilitatis humanae semper cavenda mutatio et nullius sit desperanda 
conversio. Quo magis supplices te rogamus, ut quia sine te non potest solida 
coThstare devotio, et firmis perseverantiam et resipiscentiam largiaris infir mis: 
per... 
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of Toledo (522-531), reminds his delinquent priests of their ordina¬ 
tion in terms which are reminiscent of the old Leonine ordina¬ 
tion formulary The field for research is vast and the enquiry 
has hardly begun. 

Prosper of Aquitaine: De Vocatione Omnium Gentium II37, (PL 51,722): 
Dum enim in hoc corporc vivitur, nvllius eat negligenda correclio, nulliua eat 
deaperanda reparatio. Orel Hague aancta Eccleaia, et pro eia qui crediderunt 
gratiaa agena, proficientem eia peraeverantiam petai; pro iia auiem qui extra 
fidem aurU^ poacat ut credant. 

1 Montanus Epist. I 3 (PL 65,52): Bevolvatur manibua veatria, o preabyteri, 
aacratiaaimua Numeri liber in quo veatri officii in aeptuaginta aeniorum peraonia 
auapicaiua eat honor; et invenietia quorum negotiorum vobia praerogativa conceaaa 
ail. Adiutorea voa Deua noatri laboria aecundo dignitatis gradu ease voluit, 
non temeratorea aacrarum quarumdam rerum ease permiait. 

Cf. Sacramentarium Veronense (Edit. Mohlberg 954, Feltoe 122): Unde 
aacerdotalea gradoa el officia levilarum aacramentia myatida inaHtuia creverunl; 
ut cum ponlificea aummoa regendia populia praefedaaea, ad eorum aocietatia et 
operia adiumentum aequentia ordinia viroa et aecundae dignitatia 
elegerea. Sic in eremo per aeptuaginta virorum prudentium mentea 
Moat apirilum propagaati; quibua ille adiutoribua uaua in populo, innu- 
meraa muUUudinea facile gubemavU. 
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Among the documents that have come to us from the patristic 
era few are so important as the great eucharistic prayers, 
generally called ‘anaphora’ in the East, ‘canon of the mass’ in 
the Latin, and more especially in the Roman, tradition. However, 
it is well known that these prayers confront us with irreducible 
differences together with striking analogies, both in their 
structures and contents. Hence a first problem: What in them 
may be considered as primitive or essential, and what is only 
the product of a secondary development, more or less particular 
to some or other local Church? The said development might, on 
the other hand, just as well have been a natural growth of primitive 
elements, a mere addition of something foreign to these elements, 
or the withering or even the complete disappearance of some of 
them. Are we, to give a few examples, to consider the liturgical 
use of the Words of Institution as primitive or not? The same 
could be asked concerning what is called the epiclesis, or concern¬ 
ing the sanctus, or the presence of more or less lengthy inter¬ 
cessions within the eucharistic prayer itself. 

This first problem soon leads to a second one, still more diffi¬ 
cult to solve. What is properly an epiclesis? Or again, What is 
distinctively eucharistic in the prayers we are speaking of? Thus 
we pass from the problem of the primitive structure of the 
eucharistic prayer to that of its contents, or, what is the same 
in other words, the problem of the meaning of the different 
elements of which it is made. 

For a long time it has been supposed that all these problems 
could be solved at once if only we could put our finger, if not on 
the letter of the most primitive eucharistic prayer, at least on its 
scheme. What was the pattern of the eucharistic prayer used by 
the apostles themselves? The Protestant Reformers believed 
more or less that the whole of the primitive eucharist was expli- 
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citly given to us in the words of its institution. Therefore the 
ideal eucharist would be that in which nothing would be added 
to them, the whole canon of the mass, apart from that central 
part, being seen as a later and spurious addition. They did not 
realize themselves how much, in thinking in that way, they 
remained dependent on the Latin medieval speculations, putting 
the whole reality of the eucharist in these words alone, and 
practicaUy neglecting all that comes before or after them, as 
being only, as saint Gregory the Great said already, the work of 
scholasticua quidam. 

The liturgists of the XVIIth century, and more especially the 
Anglican ones, reacted strongly against such a view. For most 
of them the “apostolic eucharist’’ could be found in its fullness 
in the so<called ‘Clementine liturgy’, i. e. in the eucharist as 
described in the eighth book of the Apostolic GonstUvJtions. There 
were certainly combined in this view a right apprehension of 
some of the most primitive features of the eucharistic prayer, 
together with an illusion on the apostolic authority of the text 
considered, - an illusion which was soon to fade away, not 
however without leaving lasting traces in the minds of even very 
critical scholars. 

Nevertheless, the hunt after the “apostolic eucharist’’ was to 
be resumed. Until quite recently one adventurer after another 
engaged in the quest would tell the world that he at last had hit 
upon the elusive goal. Think only of Dom Paul Cagin and his 
“anaphore apostolique”, supposed to be, this time, the eucha¬ 
ristic prayer of saint Hippolytus as found in the Traditio aposto- 
lica, or still more recently of no less enthusiastic commentators 
on the liturgy of Adai and Mari. 

Even scholars who think that the search for one primitive 
text is only running after a ghost remain persuaded that 
out of some especially archaic documents it might be possible 
at least to reconstruct a scheme of the primitive or essential 
eucharist, according to which all the formularies now extant could 
and should be appraised or discarded, or if possible remodelled 
for ideal use in an ideal Church. A fine example of this can be 
found in the book, extremely interesting and valuable as it is, The 
Anaphora or Great Evcharistic Prayer by Bishop Walter Frere, 
and there is certainly much of it still lingering even in such 
a cautious book as Missarum SoUemnia by Father Josef 
Jungmann. 
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Now it must be frankly said that in all the reconstructions of 
that kind the supposedly ideal scheme is only a mixed product 
of the theological views on the eucharist entertained in the Church 
or school of the author, brought to a dubious coalescence with the 
texts of Christian antiquity. But as most of the eucharistic theo¬ 
logies, of whatever Church or school, from the middle ages until 
now have been built on anything but the liturgical texts them¬ 
selves, the least that can be said is that they do not speak the 
same language, so that the alleged reconstructions wiU be of the 
same kind as those reconstructions of ideal Gothic buildings by 
people like VioUet-le-Duc or Wyatt, which only succeeded in 
finally disfiguring what had remained until then of the real ones. 
As long as we come to the texts already persuaded that we know, 
before we begin to study them, what is or should be a proper 
eucharistic consecration, or anamnesis, or epiclesis, or any such 
thing, we shall do nothing else but crush the texts on Procrustean 
beds of our own making. 

However, it is easier to denounce the fallacy than to find a 
practical way to avoid it. The only sure way would be a genetic 
study of the historically different forms of the eucharistic prayer, 
leading to a phenomenology of the notions and realities embedded 
in them. But the fragmentary nature of the documents, in spite 
of its richness and variety, does not allow us to do that in a 
purely objective way. There are too many gaps, and the worst 
thing is that the further back we go, the more numerous and the 
wider they are, so that we cannot avoid hypotheses or mere guesses. 

What we can and should do at least is to see first whether all the 
texts we have could not be classified between different groups or 
families, exhibiting not only analogous features but an ascer¬ 
tainable community of formation. Only after that could be raised 
the question of the possible relationship between those different 
groups, whether they can be supposed to depend one upon the 
other, or whether they could have had rather some common 
ancestors, and which. Then, together with that fundamental 
study, based in part upon it but soon reacting in turn upon it also, 
could be undertaken a semantic study of the key words and notions 
which are as the knots of the leading ideas we should try to dis¬ 
cover in the line of evolution of the eucharistic prayer rather than 
impose upon it from outside. 

In other words, we must resist the fascination of the too easily 
accepted presupposition that there was one, primitive scheme of 
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the eucharistio prayer, which we could see and grasp, at least faint¬ 
ly, through (if not exactly in) any of the texts now extant. We must 
wonder first whether we have not, in the material at our disposal, 
a reflection of different possible models or shapes of the eucharist, 
having all and each of them its own consistency. It is only after 
having seriously considered such a possibility that we shall be able 
to ask the question if and how these are related between themselves, 
and finally to discover how the basic notions and realities which 
make the eucharist have evolved with them and through them. 

As soon as we take this other line, it seems possible to come to a 
provisional agreement that all the texts we have may be sorted at 
first sight into five great families. Among these families, three 
are Eastern, two are Western. From East to West they are the 
liturgies of Eastern Syria, Western Syria, Egypt, Rome and what 
could be called the European far-West (putting under the last 
rubric both the Gallican and Mozarabic liturgies). 

Let us just call to mind a few details very well known by all the 
specialists. 

1. The East Syrian liturgy has survived in those parts of the 
Roman empire that were soon to fall under Persian rule and the 
intellectual centre of which was to be Edessa. In spite of various 
foreign influences it can be found still alive among the Nestorians, 
the Chaldeans in communion with Rome, and the Syro-Malabars. 
The most ancient document of this family is the anaphora of Adai 
and Mari, still in use, with some easily recognizable accretions, in 
all these Churches. It is becoming clearer and clearer that the 
liturgy of Hippolytus pertains to the same type. The detail of 
its formularies has very little in common with Adai and Mari, 
but the community of structure between the two is only the 
more striking for that. 

2. The West Syrian liturgy is linked with the two centres of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and it has become, under more or less 
evolved forms, the common liturgy of almost aU the Orthodox 
Churches of to-day, and even of the Armenian Church and also 
of the Syro-Malankars. The most famous of its later embodiments 
are known under the names of saint John Chrysostom and saint 
Basil, these and the others having succeeded the once very widely 
used liturgy known as that of saint James. Saint James can be 
said to exhibit the classic pattern of this type, and it is very 
near the liturgy once so highly praised among scholars and con¬ 
tained in the eighth book of the so-called Aj> 08 tolic ConatitvJtiona. 
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3. The Egyptian liturgy, as much as and may be more than the 
East Syrian, has undergone foreign influences, above all that of 
the West Syrian liturgy. But its former characteristics are easy to 
discern under these repaints, both in the Greek liturgy of saint 
Mark and in its more or less literal equivalent, the Coptic saint 
Cyril. Older documents, like the euchologion of Serapion, bishop of 
Thmuis, or the fragment of an anaphora known through the Der 
Balizeh manuscript, or the other and shorter one that has come to 
us in a manuscript edited by Andrieu and CoUomp, clearly show 
the antiquity and continuity of these characteristics. 

4. The Roman liturgy, as is well known, has become the pre¬ 
valent one in the West. For what concerns us here, i. e. the Canon, 
a quotation of saint Ambrose, unfortunately shorter than we 
could desire it to be, makes it clear that from the end of the IVth 
century at least the central part of it already presented a structure 
and formulae very near those to which we are well accustomed. 

5. Of the Gallican liturgy, we have no ordinary, which means 
no full text of the eucharistic prayer itself. But we have enough 
indications to be sure that this prayer was made on the same 
model as the eucharistic prayer of the Mozarabic liturgy 
(which should be rather called Visigothic). And as regards this 
last group we have, with abundant but late formularies, some 
explicit statements, of saint Isidore of Seville especially, which 
make it clear that its structure was, at his time, already the same. 

Putting aside all considerations not arising from the texts 
themselves, it is obvious that the East Syrian type, especially 
when considered in formularies like Adai and Mari or that of the 
Traditio apostolica, looks very archaic. Not only is the ana¬ 
phora far more condensed than elsewhere but elements found 
everywhere else are not there, or, if they are, it is only as a kind 
of embryo. Neither Adai and Mari nor Hippolytus have the 
sanctus. What they have in the way of an epiclesis is far 
less elaborate than in all the other texts. Neither of them 
confronts us with that admixture of the eucharistic trend with 
detailed intercessions in the first part of the prayer which is so 
conspicuous in both the Alexandrian and the Roman types, nor 
have they, even in the last part, more than a very general prayer 
for the Church, most unlike the lengthy intercessions accumulated 
there especially in the West Syrian type. To which might be 
added the quite unique feature of Adai and Mari that there is no 
explicit mention, in the prayer itself, of any sacrificial idea, while 
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this, in Hippolytus, is just introduced with the words oblatio and 
offerre once only. Adai and Mari, in the manuscripts we have now 
of it, even has no mention of the words of the institution. But we 
may doubt whether that is really primitive after the discussion of 
the problem by Dom Bernard Botte. This scholar has shown, by a 
comparison with the anaphora ascribed to Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
where these words are found, that the formula of anamnesis in 
Adai and Mari cannot be construed except on the supposition 
that these words were there also formerly, in a more or less 
identical phrasing to that which has been preserved in Theodore, 
together with the anamnesis depending on them which is still the 
same in both. Are we then to conclude that from the East Syrian 
type all the others must have proceeded, through later additions 
and modifications? This, in my opinion, is just the fatal mistake 
we should be most careful to avoid. For the presence in all the 
other families of all the same characteristics which are either 
purely absent from the East Syrian type, or only there as an 
ombryo, together with irreducible differences between these other 
families, should point us to quite an other conclusion. The simul¬ 
taneity of these coincidences on a series of points, where all 
the other liturgies than the East Syrian one differ from it, together 
with striking differences between themselves, points rather to a 
case of different developments not of the East Syrian liturgy but 
of another source. This other source, on the other hand, must have 
been related, if not to the East Syrian liturgy, at least to a source 
of it, since we have in both lines some common strands. But it 
must also have been relatively independent of it, since it in¬ 
cluded at least the root of the same developments of elements 
stm undeveloped in the East Syrian type, and as well of what had 
there not even an embryo. 

To verify our hypothesis, and if possible to make it more precise, 
let us look more closely at the four other families, i. e. the West 
Syrian, Egyptian, Roman and Far-Western types. In spite of 
what has become the usual distinction between the Eastern and 
Western Church, we cannot escape the fact that we meet here 
with both differences within each side and analogies between both 
sides of what could be called the iron curtain of our modern 
ecclesiastical imagination. Between the West Syrian and the 
Far-Western types analogies are soon evident and descend into 
such material details that they cannot mean only a parallel 
evolution but necessarily a common one, at least up to a certain 
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date. The same can be said of the Roman type when compared 
with the Egyptian one. 

First of all the West Syrian eucharistic prayer (let alone many 
other liturgical peculiarities), as well as the Mozarabic formularies, 
manifest an order and a logical continuity which find no equivalent 
elsewhere. It is easy to understand how Walter Frere was so 
impressed by the fact that he pointed to it as the perfect 
embodiment of the eucharistic prayer. It is less understandable 
that such a fine scholar could have concluded therefrom that we 
meet there with the primitive shape of the eucharist. Such an order 
and logic seem far too conscious and deliberate for that. Especially 
the trinitarian scheme so conspicuous in the liturgy of saint 
James looks far more like an achievement of men imbued with the 
theology of the end of the fourth century than like a primitive 
feature. And we may think it strange that Frere saw only a sad 
example of degradation already visible in the fact that more than 
one of the Mozarabic prayers do not exhibit clearly that trinitarian 
scheme, without wondering whether they did not betray in this a 
more (and not less) ancient stage of evolution. 

However, even setting aside the trinitarian division (between a 
“preface” and sanctus centered on the Father, an intermediary 
part on the Son, a conclusion on the Spirit), we should be rather 
inclined to see another vestige of an earlier stage of the same 
tradition in the Mozarabic than in the West Syrian texts. And it is 
the fact that, while in these last texts we have a single prayer 
developing continuously, as a majestic period, from beginning to 
end of the eucharist, in the Mozarabic we have always the succes¬ 
sion of three distinct prayers, certainly connected by the develop¬ 
ment of some leading idea (or rather ideas), but each one rounded 
oflF: from the illatio (or its Gallican counterpart the contestatio), 
through the post sanctus to the post pridie. Here is archaism on 
the side of the Mozarabic (and as well the Gallican) tradition: 
Although their scheme of development (as we can see it expressly 
stated by saint Isidore) was very well defined, they could, until a 
very late date, be clothed in an indefinite variety of formulae, 
long after stereotyped formulae* had prevailed at Antioch or 
Jerusalem, or other places connected with them. 

In spite of these differences, let us insist on it, not only the 
analogy but the community of origin between the West Syrian 
and the Far Western types cannot be denied. A simple detail, 
among others, is sufficient to establish it: the way in which the 
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part of the prayer after the sanctus, in both cases, is connected 
with it by a rhetorical expansion of the theme of divine holiness. 
Therefore we can confidently say that both in West Syria and in 
Gaul and Spain we find the same type of eucharistic prayer, 
praising and thanking God for all His gifts, first by uniting us 
with the hymn of the seraphim in the sanctus, then by a rehearsal 
of the redemptive incarnation, to culminate in the memorial of 
the Last Supper and the Cross, before expanding into an invoca¬ 
tion, both for the holy gifts themselves and for the Church going 
to use them, developing in the East into a wider intercession 
before coming back to the initial eucharistic theme in a final 
doxology. 

If, after that, we pass to the Egyptian and Roman liturgies, 
the differences from the preceding type catch the eye immediately, 
but no less new analogies which, once more, will come down into 
such material details that we cannot but admit again a com¬ 
munity of origin. 

A ^t point could seem purely negative. No more readily in 
Alexandria than in Rome can we find anything of that fine order 
and logical progression which are so much in evidence both at 
Antioch or Jerusalem and at Toledo. More studies have been 
devoted of recent years to the Roman than to the Egyptian rites 
and scholars have accustomed us to a lament over some 
hypothetical good order of a primitive Roman liturgy which the 
medieval canon would have broken to pieces. If these scholars 
had paid as much attention to the Egyptian liturgy they could 
have brought their wail of lamentations up to Alexandria, and 
even made it a bit higher there. For the Alexandrian texts, and 
not only the most recent ones, but as much (if not more) the older 
ones, when you come to them having tasted the Antiochene first 
(or their Far Western analogues) give you the same impression 
of a complete upheaval and hopeless confusion. 

First of all, there is absolutely no trace of the neat distinc¬ 
tion and careful separation between the eucharist properly so called 
and intercessions, which was to be found as well in the Mozarabiu as 
in the West Syrian texts. At Alexandria, just as in Rome, after 
the eucharistic introduction, the movement seems to be inter¬ 
rupted by a succession of petitions for all kinds of things and of 
people. And, at Alexandria, this happens even sooner than in 
Rome, since the intercessions are introduced already before the 
sanctus. 
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Then, in what seems to be more ancient in Egypt as well as 
in Rome (in texts which have not yet patently undergone a West 
Syrian influence) we do not find the classical (or so considered) 
epiclesis. Instead, we find there not one but two epicleses, apparent¬ 
ly vaguer, the one (before and not after the words of the insti¬ 
tution) alluding to the consecration of the holy gifts, the other 
one (after these same words) saying nothing of that, and neither 
invoking explicitly the Holy Ghost. 

After that, there are verbal similitudes, here also, and even 
more striking than between West Syria and the Far West: 1) 
The eucharistic sacrifice, in both, is related to those of Abel 
and Abraham; 2) in both a myaterious Angel is invoked; 3) 
in both this happens in connection with an allusion to the 
heavenly altar. 

Therefore, once more, we cannot doubt that we have here again 
a consistent type, in which the blending of the eucharist with the 
intercessions, on the one hand, a double epiclesis, on the other 
hand, of an altogether different nature from that which has been 
brought to perfection in West Syria, betray an autonomous 
scheme, which can in no way have resulted from any supposed 
disintegration of the West Syrian one. At this point a few words 
should be added concerning the eucharist of Hippol 3 dius. That it 
conforms to a pattern especially archaic, most probably the same 
that lies behind Adai and Mari, seems indisputable. But that this 
pattern could have evolved so as to produce the West Syrian 
type seems incredible, and it is not only incredible but unthink¬ 
able that the same pattern (through or without the inter¬ 
mediary of the West Syrian one) could ever have led to something 
like the Roman Canon. 

People have become hypnotized by the fact that Hippolytus 
dabbled for some time in the life of the Church of Rome. Therefore 
they have tried to explain the Roman liturgy as a derivation of 
his own rite, not grasping the fact that he was there as a foreigner, 
criticizing everything while (and because) understanding nothing, 
and far from being the creator of the local rite trying to substitute 
another for it. 

The West Syrian pattern (substantially the same as the 
Mozarabic or Gallican ones) on the one hand, the Roman and 
Alexandrian pattern on the other hand, have such distinctive 
and mutually exclusive features that neither can depend on the 
other. However, the common inclusion in both of elements or 
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characteristics foreign to the East Syrian pattern postulates a 
common archetype different from that which may lie behind 
Adai and Mari as well as Hippolytus. 

Can we after this go a step further? Can we hope to recapture 
something of a former stage in the evolution? Have we any 
means of ascertaining what the primitive pattern could have 
been like of which both Hippolytus and Adai and Mari are not 
so much different products as different clothings? And can we, 
in some measure at least, know what was that more elusive 
pattern, having some major points in common with the first one, 
but apparently much more complex, and such as was able to 
evolve as well into the Alexandrian-Boman type as also into the 
West Syriskii and Far Western one? 

In spite of all the prejudices which still prevent the majority of 
Christian liturgical scholars from looking there for any possible 
solution of their problems, I should feel inclined to think that the 
study of the Jewish synagogal liturgy could help us and lead us, 
if not exactly to what we seek, to something not very far from it. 

I perfectly know what will be objected to any such suggestion. 
The earliest collection of the sjmagogal prayers available to us is 
the Seder Amram Oaon, which cannot be much anterior to the Xth 
century of the Christian era, nor have we any manuscript of it 
anterior to the late middle ages. But it may be observed that 
neither had we any ms. of the full Hebrew Bible older than the 
IXth century, until the recent discoveries, at Qumran especially. 
Who then could have seriously doubted on this ground the 
substantial genuineness of the Biblical text ? It is true that we had 
to corroborate it earlier versions and plenty of quotations. But, 
if we have no ancient version of the synagogal prayers, we have 
lots of quotations of and commentary upon them which also are 
enough to make us sure at least of the substantial antiquity of a 
great many of them. Most of all the few that we are now to 
consider are, by all the competent scholars, admitted to have been 
substantially the same as we have them, except for a few no¬ 
ticeable additions, already at the time of our Lord. May we be 
allowed to add that, if they were not, any possibility that they 
evolved out of Christian prayers being of course excluded, the 
analogies and notional, and even verbal, coincidences we are soon 
to observe could not be explained? 

Let us take first the great berakah for the conclusion of a 
meal, to be said (or rather sung) over the last cup. After an intro- 
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ductory dialogue, where we find our: “Let us give thanks to the 
Lord our God”, with the response: “It is right and our bounden 
duty”, comes a text made of the succession of three distinct 
berakoth. The first is a blessing of God for the gift of food, 
whence we come to a general praise of creation. The second, 
passing from the food to the holy land of which it is the fruit, 
expands in the same way into a praise of God’s saving action 
in history, and more particularly in the Exodus events. The third 
one, more fuUy developed than the two preceding ones, starts 
from a prayer that God will once again, for those who are met 
there, make visible his power and mercy, into a more definite 
supplication that they may be all gathered into His kingdom 
at the coming of the Messiah. After that, the prayer turns back 
again to praise and thanksgiving in a final doxology. 

Now, is not this line of development exactly that of either 
Adai and Mari or Hippolytus ? The resemblance becomes still more 
evident when we do not take the usual Jewish text for daily 
meals but that for the meal on a Sabbath or a Festival. Then 
the third paragraph is introduced by a formal anamnesis of the 
divine actions, in which, in accordance with the fine analysis 
by Jeremias of the Jewish “memorial”, the past divine inter¬ 
vention may be re-presented by us to God. There, as Max 
Thurian has shown conclusively for the eucharistic words used 
by Jesus, lies certainly the root of the Christian idea of the 
eucharistic meal being sacrificial. In the same way already, 
among the Jewish communities, as Josephus tells us for the 
Essenes, such meals had come to be considered as a better equi¬ 
valent for the sacrifices of the Temple. Precisely, while, in Adai 
and Mari, there is yet no sacrificial formula apart from the 
anamnesis itself, it is there that in Hippolytus we see a first 
appearance of oblatio and offerre. And it can be added that in all 
the other oldest Christian formulae for the eucharist, it is there 
also that these words or their equivalent enter the scene and are 
organized for the first time into a systematic development, of 
which a most characteristic expression will be the Greek well 
known phrase: ra aa ix xibv awv aol nQoatpiqovxeQ. 

If now we come to the great prayers not any more of the liturgy 
of meals but of the liturgy of the solemn public office of the 
synagogue, what can we see? 

The first of these two prayers is there as an introduction to 
the central act of daily devotion of the Jewish people: i. e. to the 
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recitation of the Shema. It starts with a berakah again of God 
as creator, not this time of food and life but of light and know¬ 
ledge. This leads to the saying or singing together of the sanctus 
(or, to give it its Jewish name: the Kedushah). After which 
another berakah, on the gift of the Torah that brings the Jews 
into the company of the Angels, expands in its turn into a praise 
of God as the Redeemer of His own. Hence finally the Shema: 
“Hear Israel, etc.” 

After the Shema, the synagogal meeting comes to the Tephil- 
lah, that is to say “the prayer” par excellence: the Shemone 
Esre, “the eighteen (blessings)”, although they are now nine¬ 
teen, the 12th one of to-day having been added after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Now the first characteristic of these so-called “bless¬ 
ings” is the way in which most of them pass from the blessing, 
that is to say the prayer of praise or thanksgiving, the eucharistic 
prayer as we have it, to a petition, and more precisely a detailed 
intercession for the whole people of God. There are first three 
blessings properly so called, then twelve (now thirteen) interces¬ 
sions or petitions, and again three blessings. The first three glorify 
Grod for His covenant with Israel, introducing there an explicit 
commemoration of the saints, i. e. Abraham and the patriarchs. 
Then, after a blessing for the holy Name which their heirs and 
followers have to sanctify, come in the intercessions. We come 
again, in the end, to the blessing, by the way of a solemn commen¬ 
dation of the daily sacrifices of Israel, which the rabbis thought 
to have been a mere borrowing of an old formula used in the 
Temple for a commendation of the actual sacrifice itself. If we 
compare these two prayers with the eucharistic prayer of the 
Aiexandrian-Boman type, without the coincidence being always 
so immediate as between the Jewish blessing after meals and the 
East Syrian eucharist, there is again a general parallelism be¬ 
tween the developments of both liturgies, the Jewish and the 
Christian, which is again very impressive. Our preface corres¬ 
ponds to the berakah for light and knowledge almost as much 
as our sanctus to the following Kedushah. The blessing for the 
Torah and the love of God revealed to us in it, followed by the 
first blessings of the Shemone Esre, with their commemoration 
of the covenant and of the saints, leading to a prayer for the 
whole people of God of to-day, and finally a commendation of 
their sacrifices, is not indeed in such verbal agreement with the 
next part of the Alexandrian anaphora or the Roman canon; 

12 Cross, Studia Patristlca VIII 
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nonetheless there is again a striking analogy between the two 
chains of prayers and the succession of their themes. 

After that, the end of the Roman or Egyptian eucharist comes 
very near the development of the East Syrian formulae, and, in 
so far, of the prayer after meals in the Jewish liturgy. 

What are we to conclude? I should suggest that these conside¬ 
rations should lead to the conclusion that the East Syrian type of 
the Christian eucharist has evolved from the prayer after meals 
at a very early date, when the Church had not yet been cut from 
the synagogue so that, as Gregory Dix had it, the eucharist was 
still a private service of the Christians held, at home, after having 
taken part in the public service of the synagogue together with 
the Jews. 

At a later date, when the Christians had been expelled from 
the synagogues, they had to provide for some equivalent of the 
synagogal service of readings and prayers. Then they produced 
new prayers of their own, evolving now from a combination of 
the prayers of the synagogal service with those of the meals. 
Hence the shape of the Roman and Alexandrian eucharist, follow¬ 
ing the main line of a synagogal service, now passed without 
a break to the meal. It seems that even the major difference 
between the Egyptian and the Roman orders, i. e. the different 
place where the intercessory prayers enter, either before or after 
the sanctus, may find an easy explanation in the Jewish origin 
of our Christian texts. For, at an early date, the Shemone Esre 
had come to be recited twice: once silently, first, by everybody, 
then in a loud voice, formerly by the president of the community 
(now by the minister). However, with the second recitation, 
immediately after the second blessing, the Kedushah was to be said 
for a second time. That means that both ways could be considered 
as equally traditional, of having the intercession before or after 
the sanctus. This last hypothesis may find some confirmation 
in the fact that the form of the Kedushah which was finally to 
prevail in Christian use is not just that which followed the 
berakah for light and knowledge, with its exact quotation of 
Isaiah: ''The earth is full of His glory”, but a slightly different 
one which comes from a targum of the text used after the first 
recitation of the Shemone Esre: "Heaven and earth are full of 
His glory”. 

What then of the West Syrian and Gallican or Mozarabic 
pattern? I would suggest it must have arisen as a deliberate 
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attempt to reduce to unity a series of doublets which could 
not escape attention for long. For it is to be noticed that 
we have, in the Jewish prayer for the meals, approximately 
the same sequence of the same main themes as in the prayers 
of the synagogal service: the first two of the three berakoth at 
the end of a meal are a berakah for creation followed by a berakah 
for the manifestation of Grod in history. The same stands true of 
the berakah for light, followed by the berakah for the Torah 
(before and after the Kedushah). On the other hand, the She- 
mone Esre, only in a fuller and more detailed way, just as the third 
berakah for the meal, starts from an anamnesis of the covenant 
and develops into a prayer for its fulfilment in us, to txim again to 
praise in a final doxology. Therefore, to pondering minds, and 
especially among those imbued with the Greek ideal of what has 
been called “Kunstprosa”, as could be found in Antioch more 
perhaps than anywhere else, it might appear as a desirable 
improvement, while keeping all the threads of what had become 
the traditional eucharist, to remodel it in such a way as to avoid 
useless repetitions. Hence a well organized prayer where all the 
intercessions and petitions are put together in a logical order, 
and more especially where 1. the prayer for the consecration of 
the sacrifice, formerly evolved from the last but two of the 
berakoth of the Shemone Esre, and 2. the prayer for the sancti¬ 
fication of the faithful through the celebration should be fused 
together, after the full development of praise and thanksgiving 
to God as creator and redeemer. 

It may be supposed that that organized scheme was brought 
firom East Syria to Gaul and Spain before it had acquired its full 
maturity in its motherland. This was prepared for by the kind 
of systematic summary of all the possible themes to be combined 
in an ideal eucharistic prayer which we find in the Vlllth book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, and was to take shape permanently 
in the prayer which we know as that of saint James and its deri¬ 
vatives. 

In the space of a short lecture it has not been possible to do 
more than to hint at the details in the structure of the prayers 
which may support the hypothesis I submit to the criticism of 
scholars. But I think it is only the semantic study of the key 
words of the eucharistic prayer which might ultimately verify 
or disprove it. As an example of this study I have just touched 
upon the question of anamnesis and sacrifice along the lines opened 
12 * 
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by Jeremias. May I conclude with a striking fact concerning the 
dependence of the Christian on the Jewish prayer at this point? 
In nearly all the Christian liturgies, but especially in the West 
Syrian ones, which however I suppose to be the most hellenized 
of aU, it is remarkable that, in the prayers for the faithful 
inside the eucharist, “We offer for” and “Remember” are taken 
as synonymous. Nothing could be more Jewish than this un¬ 
questioned assumption. 
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It may sometimes happen, especially when an author engages 
the attention of relatively few readers, that a brilliant conjecture 
or interpretation may be approved too quickly on its merits, 
without sufficient consideration of the claims of the original 
text, or the justice of the interpretation in relation to the passage 
as a whole. An example of this may be found, I think, in U. 45-46 
of the poem addressed by Licentius to St. Augustine, his relative, 
teacher, and close friend, and transmitted to us by its inclusion 
with Letter XXVI of Augustine. 

The passage which I should like to consider is U. 45-51, with 
especial reference to the first two and a half lines. Licentius has 
just been exhorting Augustine to continue on his upward road, 
seeking fresh heights of wisdom and following where Christ is 
leading him on. He then proceeds: 

et cum luciferos praecordia vesper in ortus 
distvlerit, sanctumque super benedixeris ignem, 
sis memor ipse mei. bibvlum qui ponitis aurem 
legibus invictis, corUundite pectora palmis, 
sternite membra solo meritosque ciete dolores 
el prohibele nefas. deus imperat omnibus unum, 
admonet arUistes vervturaque fulmina^ terrent. 

In 1. 45 three of the four MSS on which the text of this poem 
depends - R K P - have praecordia: the fourth, the tenth 
century M (Monacensis) has praecorda. The most natural explana¬ 
tion of this is a slip of the pen, from which mediaeval scribes were 
not exempt. All editors have taken praecordia to be the word 
which the MSS, rightly or wrongly, give us, and I think that they 
are justified in doing so. 


1 fidmina BP, flumina MK. 
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fraecordia vesper .. . distvlerit is admittedly difficult and prw- 
cordia came early under criticism. In the seventeenth of his sixty 
books Adversariorum Ccmmentariorurn (1624) Caspar Barth 
devoted Chapter 18 to Licentius’ poem. He madesomegood points, 
notably the emendation of Jiabet to h^bet in 1. 2; and his suggestion 
of jlamina in 1. 51, as the breath of the Holy Spirit, was percep¬ 
tive even if unnecessary. Of praecofdia he says “nutrit errorem 
insipidum” and dismisses it with a lordly imperative, “Emacula”. 
But his emendation, p/recis orgia, besides being an arbitrary 
re-writing of the text, has nothing to recommend it. It was based 
partly on his misunderstanding of the whole passage, which he 
regarded as simply an appeal by Licentius for Augustine’s personal 
intercession “from dawn till dusk, ab aurora ad vesperuginem”. 

Wemsdorf, who edited Licentius in Poetae LcUini Minores 
(Vol. IV, Part II) in 1785, discussed these lines in his second 
Excursus on the poem. He rejected Barth’s emendation, - “sed 
abeat Barthius cum suis orgiis”,— and suggested prammia. This 
he interpreted as the ngoatpamjaig of the deacon, the regular 
invocation of the people to prayer, on the ground that the 
deacons were called xijQvxeg (or isQoxriQvxeg) which would be prae- 
cones in Latin. He cannot quote any instance of praeconiwm so 
used, but the general usage of the word would not exclude it; 
Juvencus I 420, praecov^ia saltUis, shows a use which might 
develop in this specialised way. Of the passage as a whole he had 
a clearer understanding than Barth: he realised that it referred 
to the service of vespers, that catechumens were present and 
that the imperatives contundite, sternite are addressed to them; 
and he recognised the reference to an approaching baptism, 
whether fvlmina, jlumina, or even Barth’s flamina, were read 
in 1. 51. He entirely failed, however, to understand sanctum . . . 
ignem and interpreted it metaphorically of the fire of devotion 
in the candidates’ hearts. 

Wemsdorf was an acute and sympathetic reader of the poem 
and he added considerably to our understanding of Licentius. 
It is not surprising that his interesting emendation held the field. 
His text and commentary were reprinted by Lemaire in Vol. 
CXXXVI of the Bibliotheca Classica Latina (1824), and prae- 
conia thus appeared a second time. Baehrens retained it in the 
Teubner critical edition of the poem which appeared in 1886, 
and it was accepted, although with a change in interpretation, 
by Max Zelzner in his excellent Dissertation (Arnsberg 1915). The 
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only dissident that I can find to this chorus of approval is Grold- 
bacher, who edited the poem in 1889 in the Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecdesiasiicorum LcUinorum, (Vol. XXXIV, Section II, Part I, 
pp. 89-95). He resisted the lure of praeconia and printed the 
manuscript reading. 

I was at first much attracted by praeconia, though I wished 
to translate it as “praises” without any specific reference: but 
I came gradually to the conclusion that praecordia ... distvlerU 
gave an acceptable meaning in relation to the whole passage and 
context; that, if this was so, the consensus of the MSS deserved 
much consideration; and that there was no sufficient justification 
for any change. It is the force of praecordia diatvierit which 
I should now like to consider. 

It seemed clear to me when I first read the poem that 11. 45-51 
referred to the Easter Vigil and that in sanctum benedixeris ignem 
there was an allusion to the blessing of the new fire. I found that 
Zelzner in his Dissertation had reached the same conclusion, 
which was mentioned by Levy in his article in Pauly-Wissowa 
(Vol. XIII 206, 30). Few readers today would fail, I think, to 
recognize the allusion which the older editors so completely 
missed. “Cur ignis hie sanctus vocetur ?” asks Wernsdorf patheti¬ 
cally, “et quae esset haec benedictio lychnorum?” Once the 
occasion is recognized, the following references to the coming 
baptism and the bishop’s sermon to the candidates, - admonet 
arUistes - are then completely in place, and the case is strengthen¬ 
ed for the date of the poem at the end of 394 or the beginning of 
395. Licentius is complimenting Augustine on the invitation to 
be co-episcopus of Hippo. (Discussion of the objections to this 
dating raised by Birt and Manitius lie outside the scope of this 
paper; but I think that they can be completely answered, though 
not quite as Zelzner has answered them.) 

I am so far in complete agreement with Zelzner’s interpretation 
of these lines. But his explanation of praeconia, however tempt¬ 
ing, is difficult to accept. He takes it to be the praeconium 
paschdle, the ExuUet, and translates diatvierit as “spread abroad 
on all sides”; in luciferoa ortvs he takes as the sunrise, - “orient- 
em”. For differre praeconium he has the support of a passage 
from Apuleius, Met, 5, 10, nedum vt genitoribua et omnibus populia 
tarn beatum eiua differamua praeconium. 

This is at first sight a very strong case. Against it there are the 
following points: 1. that luciferoa ortua must, in this context. 
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refer to the Resurrection, and the meaning “spread abroad” then 
becomes less defensible; 2. that differre in this sense is not ordi¬ 
narily (if at all) followed by in, but is frequently followed by in 
when it means “defer”; 3. that it seems very strange to mention 
the ExvUeJt before the blessing of the new &e. 

Apart from special interpretations, there is, to my mind, a 
further point against praeconia. However explained here, the 
word is not uncommon, and it is difficult to see why it should 
have been altered in all the MSS, to praecordia, which is, super¬ 
ficially, so much more difficult. 

To move on to more positive ground; - if praeconiais suspect, 
what is the meaning of praecordia vesper . . . disttderU ? 

Praecordia in itself causes no difficulty; its use for the heart’s 
fervent emotions is well-established in Latin: but the force of 
distvlerit is not immediately clear. It is important to remember 
that we must expect a strained and difficult use of vocabulary 
in Licentius. He was, like his contemporary, Claudian, a genuine 
poet, writing at the height of the fourth-century classical revival 
and seeking for new forms of expression through his rich but 
restricted traditional medium. The usage of Claudian may be 
expected to throw light on the poetry of Licentius, and often 
does so. They were not only exact contemporaries but were - 
in aU probability - acquainted with each other’s work. It is well- 
known that passages in Licentius’ poem bear a distinct relation 
to the poem of Claudian which was composed at the same date, — 
the Panegyric on the consuls Probinus and Olybrius, — and also 
to the opening passage of Book I of the poem De Papin Proser- 
pinae; this book was almost certainly composed at the same time 
or a little earlier. This is usually regarded as an indication of 
Licentius’ knowledge of Claudian’s writings, but the infiuence 
may very well have been reciprocal. There is, I believe, consi¬ 
derable ground for thinking that Claudian had spent some years 
in Italy before 395, and that a part, at any rate, of that period 
had been spent at Milan, where he would have moved in the 
same literary circle as Licentius. A number of small indications 
point to this and add up. I think, to something near a prob¬ 
ability. 

It is worth while, therefore, to notice that when Claudian uses 
differre, he uses it regularly in the sense of “delay”, “defer”, 
“postpone”; I have found seven examples in this sense and so far 
none in any other i. It is certainly his prevailing usage. I think 
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that this is the sense in which Licentius uses it here. He writes 
“When the Easter Eve delays our hearts’ longings till the Resur¬ 
rection Dawn” {luciferos ortus), - that is, “keeps our hearts 
ardently waiting for Easter Day”; and the long night’s vigil 
that lay ahead of the worshippers is appropriately suggested by 
the word “defer”. 

There is another passage in Claudian which, I suspect, may 
throw light on praecordia differre. In the Panegyric for the 
consuls Probinus and Olybrius (who took office in January 395) 
he writes (11. 65-66) 

non anxia mentem 
spes agit et longo tendit praecordia voto. 

Here we see praecordia used in a similar type of expression. In 
CSaudian, hope extends the heart’s desire over a long period; 
in Licentius, the Vigil keeps desire lingering out over a long 
period until the time of fulfilment has come. These two passages 
must have been written within a few months of each other. Do 
they not show us the two poets, in their different ways, seeking 
to fed new expression for the idea of hope and yearning? 

1 In Ruf, 1320, In Eutrop, II 234—235, 598, Dt Tert. Cons* Hon. 109, 
De Cons. StU. H 316-317, 454, III 223-224. 
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Les Libelli Sacramentorum de Saint Gr^goire le Grand 
et le Sacramentaire public sous son nom 

0. CoEBSROH O. S. B., Oosterhout 


Malgr6 Texpos^ recent de Klaus Gamber ^ oil celui-ci cherche 
4 maintenir sans plus la sentence traditionnelle 4 propos du 
role de saint Gr6goire le Grand comme auteur d’un sacramentaire, 
il me semble utile de revenir un instant 4 cette question impor- 
tante. Les articles de H. Ashworth 2 ont contribu6 4 mon humble 
avis 4 6claircir quelques details obscurs jusqu’4 ce moment; mais 
Gamber, tout en tachant de r6futer les arguments d’Ashworth, 
n’est pas arriv6 4 me convaincre. 

Void les raisons pourquoi. Gamber reconnait qu’Ashworth a 
bien raison de faire observer que le t^moignage d’Aldhelm (t 709) 
ne se rapporte aucunement 4 la composition d’un sacramentaire 
par saint-Gregoire, puisqu’il ne mentionne que le texte du Canon 
de la Messe, 4 savoir un detail concemant le nobis quoque. 
Gamber concede aussi que ce n’est pas 4 tort qu’Ashworth n’ad- 
met pas que le Pape aurait fait present de son sacramentaire 4 
saint Augustin, Tapotre bien-connu des Anglo-saxons. Ceci, 
malgr^ Tappel d’Egbert de York (t 766) 4 pareil sacramentaire, 4 
propos du jeune des Quatre-temps du printemps. 

II me semble que I’argumentation de Gamber n’est pas assez 
nuanc4e. Void d’abord le r4sum4 des trois arguments all4gu^ 


1 Hat Gregor der Grofie ein Sakramentar verfaBt?, Ephemerides liturgicae 
(== EL) 73, 1959, 139-140. 

2 Gregorian elements in the Gelasian Sacramentary, EL 67, 1963, 9-23; 
idem: The influence of the Lombard Invasions on the Gregorian Sacramen¬ 
tary, Bulletin of the John Bylands Library, Vol. 36, No. 2, March, 1964, 
305—327; idem: Did St. Gregory the Great compose a Sacramentary?, dans 
Studia Patristica, Vol. II (TU 64), Berlin 1967, pp.3-16; idem: Gregorian 
elements in some early Gallican Service Books, Traditio 13, 1957, 431-443; 
idem: Did St. Augustine bring the Gregorianum to England?, EL 72, 1968, 
39-43; idem: The liturgical prayers of St. Gregory the Great, Traditio 16, 
1969, 107-161. 
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par ce travailleur m^ritoire. Le fait de la composition d’un sacra- 
mentaire par saint Gr6goire r^sulterait: 

de la tradition unanime. 

2°, de la mention du nom de saint Gr4goire dans la redaction de 

V Hadrianum, 

3°. de Tutilisation pr^coce de ce livre liturgique dans les sacra- 

mentaires mixtes. 

Suivons pas-&-pas I’expos^ de Gamber. «Ainsi», dit-il «dans le 
sacramentaire palimpseste du Mont-Cassin, 4crit aux environs 
de rann6e 700, le sacramentaire gr^gorien s’est d6ji presque 
complfetement fusionn4 avec un missel d’un type plus ancien». 

Je fais remarquer d’abord que le prototjrpe du sacramentaire 
gr^gorien ne devient saisissable qu*4 partir du pontificat d’Hono- 
rius (625-638). Or Tinfluence d’un document datant de cette 
4poque sur un missel des environs de I’ann^e 700 ne semble pas 
6tre une chose bien extraordinaire! 

Ensuite je fais observer que, malgr6 le m6rite et Tautorit^ des 
pal^ographes, il faut 6tre extrfimement prudent lorsqu’on veut 
attribuer une date precise k tel manuscrit. Je prends comme 
exemple le fameux homiliaire d^Agimond, prfitre de T^glise des 
saints Philippe-et-Jacques k Rome. Agimond 6tait d’origine 
lombarde, comme son nom rindique. Dom Ashworth a eu Tobli- 
geance de me communiquer la description de E. A. Lowe, qui 
ne donne aucune date plus precise que le huitifeme sifecle. II en 
est de m6me quant au jugement de L. Traube. Ce dernier nous 
dit: 4A1 s Dokumente stadtromischer Schreibkunst betrachtet, ge- 
horen Vatic, lat. 3835 und 3836 (k savoir Thomiliaire d’Agimond) 
mit folgenden beiden Unzial-Hss. zusammen: Vatic. Palat. lat. 
277 aus dem achten Jahrhundert und Vatic, gr. 1666 vom Jahr 
800. Mit diesen vier Vatikanischen Hss. ist iiberhaupt das er- 
flchopft, was an so alten Schreiberzeugnissen fiir Bom mit 
einigem Recht in Anspruch genommen werden kann». On con¬ 
state done une marge d’un sifecle entier k propos de ces 
manuscrits tr5s anciens; le dernier ne peut dater que de Tannee 
800. II ne parait done pas que Ton puisse dater tres exactement le 
fameux homiliaire d’Agimond; la marge restera trfes large et 
pourra s’4tendre par exemple du pontificat de Gr4goire III 
(731-741) jusqu’& celui de Zacharie (741-752). Et Ton peut se 
demander si, malgr6 tout, il ne faudra pas 4galement rabaisser la 
date du fameux palimpseste du Mont-Cassin 271. Mais ceci n’est 
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pas trfes important pour notre problfeme actuel. Comme je Tai 
fait observer tout k Fheure, un sacramentaire «gr6gorien)> du 
temps d’Honorius (625-638) et m^me un document pareil des 
environs des ann^s 680-690 a pu etre utilis6 pour la composition 
d’un missel de Fannie 700. Qu’est ce que s’y opposerait ? 

Gamber argumente ensuite, que toute Fhistoire des sacra- 
mentaires resterait incomprehensible, si Fon nierait la compo¬ 
sition d’un sacramentaire par Gregoire. Ici Fargumentation de 
Fillustre liturgiste ne me semble pas suffisamment nuanc^e. En 
efifet, il faudra distinguer, k mon humble avis, sous quelle 
forme on a consider^ tel pape comme auteur d’une r6forme 
liturgique, ou bien d’un sacramentaire ou d’un antiphonaire. 
S. J. P. Van Dijk nous a montr6 dans son article: The 
Urban and Papal Rites in Seventh and Eighth-Century Romei 
qu’Andrieu avait tort de meconnaitre la valeur du temoignage 
de YOrdo XIX. Get Ordo pr^sente une liste de papes et de trois 
abbes inconnus d’un monastfere aupres de Saint-Pierre du Vati¬ 
can. Au num^ro 36 de YOrdo XIX, dans F4dition de M. Andrieu, 
Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen Age, III Les Textes (Suite) 
{Ordines XIV-XXXIV) pp. 223-224 on trouve cette Enu¬ 
meration, et on peut facilement constater qu’4 moins d’avoir 
utilise d’autres sources inconnus, authentiques ou non - Fauteur 
de cet Ordo a pour le moins dEveloppE d’aprfes sa propre fantaisie 
ou celle des moines des monastferes remains, ses amis, des indi¬ 
cations du lAber Pontificalia, que je cite d’apres FEdition L. Du¬ 
chesne. 

Ordo XIX, 36 

Id 8(unt): 'primus beatua 
Damaaua papa, adiovante (!) 
sancto Hieronimo preabitero, vel 
ordinem aeccleaiaaticum di- 
acriptum (!) de Hieruaolema 
permiaao (!) 

sancto ipsius Damaai trans- 
mitientem inaiituit et ordinavit. 

Post hunc beatiaaimua Leo papa 
annalem cantum omnem insti- 
tuit et ordinavit. 

1 Sacria Enidiri 12, 1961, 466. 


Liber PorUijicalia 
Hie conatituit vl paalmoa 
die noctuque canerentur 
per omnea eccleaiaa; qui 
hoc praecepit presbiteria vd epi- 
acopia aut monaateriis. 

Notice sur Damase: 
XXXVIIII. 

DAMASUS (366-384), p. 213. 
Hie conatituit ut inJtra actionem 
aacrijicii diceretur sanctum 
aacrificium et cetera. 
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Ici rindication du Liber Pontificalis est bien mince, mais 
Tauteur de VOrdre XIX savait peut-^tre que saint L6on est 
Tauteur de bien des oraisons ou prefaces de la messe; on en 
trouve aussi bien dans le Sacramentarium Veronense (= le 
Boi-disant ddonien)>), que dans les pseudo-gdlasiens (Vat. Reg. 
316 et gdlasiens sous la forme mixte, Gellonense, Paris B. N. 
12048 et ses congdneres) ou les grdgoriens de Padoue et d’Ha- 
drien^. II y avait peut-6tre aussi une tradition concernant p. ex. 
la s6rie des antienncs 0 admirdbile comraercium (voir: M. Herz, 
Commercium. Eine begriffsgeschichiliche Studie zur Theologie der 
Romischen Liturgieaprache, Miinchen 1958, p. 66 ss. et 104) 
qui auraient peut-5tre saint L4on comme auteur. De son c6t6 
Dom L. Brou a fait remarquer dans son article: Saint Origoire de 
Nazianze et Vantienne dUirabile mysterium^^ un passage du ser¬ 
mon VII de saint Leon le Grand, que fait lire le brdviaire remain 
4 la 6® le 9 on du jour, et dans lequel C. Marbach (Carmina scriptu- 
raruniy Appendice p. 542) voyait la source de Tantienne Mirabile 
mysterium. Ces passages sent ainsi con 9 u: Verbum igitur Dei . . . 
foetus est homo , , ,vJt manens quod erat, assumensque qtu)d non 
erat ... (S. 96; PL 54, 467 A); In utraque ruxtura idem est Dei 
Filius nostra suscipiens et propria non amittens. La fameuse an- 
tienne du Benedictus des Laudes de la f§te de la Circoncision^ 
se pr^nte ainsi: Mirabile mysterium declaraiur hodie, innovantur 
naturae, Deus homo faotus est: id quod fuit permansit, et quod rum 
eral assumpsit; rum commixtionem passus neque divisionem, et 
il n’est aucunement 6tonnant que les chantres remains du VII® 
et du VIII® sifecle 6taient frapp^ par de pareiUes similitudes. De 

^ A. P. Lang, Leo der GroBe und die Texte des Altgelasianums, mit Be- 
rucksichtigung des Sacramentarium Leonianum und des Sacramentarium 
Gregorianum, Steyl 1957; idem: Ankl&nge an liturgische Texte in Epipha- 
niesermonen Leos des GroBen, Sacris Erudiri (= SE) 10,1958, 43—126; idem: 
Leo der GroBe und die liturgischen Texte des Oktavtages von Epiphanie, 
SE 11, 1960, 12—135; idem: Anklange an Orationen der Ostervigil in Ser- 
monen Leos des GroBen, SE 13,1962,281—3?5; C. Mohlberg, Nuove considera- 
zionl sul cosi detto Sacramentarium Leonianum, EL 47,1933,3—12. 

2 EL 58, 1944, 20. 

® La fdte de la Circoncision comme telle n'est pas d'origine romaine. II y 
avait k Rome, d^s le septidme si^cle, une station solennelle, le 1®' Janvier, k la 
basilique de Sainte-Marie ad Martyres, La designation officielle de la fete, 
e’est Octavas Domini (H. Lietzmann, Das Sacramentarium Gregorianum, 
Munster in Westf. 1921, numdro 14). C’est une sorte de renouvellement de la 
solennite de Noel, avec une preoccupation speciale de la Vierge-M^re; voir: 
L. Duchesne, Origines du cidte chretien (Paris 1925) p. 290. 
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tela rapprochements ont pu faire consid4rer le grand Pape lui- 
m6me comme Tauteur de cette antienne et de celles rapport6es 
par M. Herz, 1. c. 

Ordo XIX, 36 (suite) Liber PorUificalis 

Deinde beatits Zelaaius papa Oelaaivs, natione Afer .. . 
similiter omnem annaXem can- Hie ... fecit el {h)ymnos in mo- 
turn sen el decrelalia . . . con- dum b. Ambrosii; item.., fecit ... 

scripsit. sacramentorum praefaliones et 

oraliones canto aermone . . . 

Cette notice pouvait suffire k Tauteur de VOrdo XIX pour 
attribuer k Zelasius (lisez: Oelaaiua) un role important et tr6s 
actif dans Torganisation de Toffice divin^. On Ta de mfime, bien 
k tort, mais jusqu’en nos jours, oonsid6r4 comme Tauteur d’un 
sacramentaire^, malgr4 la teneur exacte du texte du lAber Ponti¬ 
ficalia, qui ne mentionne pas un ouvrage e’est k dire un sacra- 
mentaire complet, mais seulement: sacramentorum prasfaliones 
et orationea (1. c. p. 255 dans la 2® Edition, la fin du VI® si5cle; 

Filicien ne mentionne que: ifsacramentorum praefalionesi^ 
(1. c. p. 94). 

Ordo XIX, 36 (suite) Liber Pontificalia 

Post hunc Simachua papa Symmachua, natione Sar- 
similiter el ipse annalem suum dus . . . Hie conatituit ul omne 
cantum ededit. die dominicum vel natali- 

^ Rappelons le texte instructif de G^lase Epistula 14, cap. 15 (A. Thiel, 
Epistidae romanonim pontificum. Vol. 1, (Braunsbetg 1868, 371; Migne, PL 
59, col. 55: Ad episcopos Lucaniae): tConsequens fuit ut ilia quoque quae de 
Picenia partibus ad nos missa relatio nuntiavit... id est, plurimos cleri- 
corum negotiationibus inhonestis et lucris turpibus imminere ... Psalmistam 
quoque David surda dissimidantes aure cantantem: Quoniam non cognovi 
negotiationes, introibo in potentias Domini (Ps. 70, 15—16)». G^lase suppose 
done que ces paroles, noy^es quelque part dans le psautier et jamais utilis4es 
ailleurs dans Toffice divin, devaient etre assez famili^res aux clercs susdits. 
D faut en conclure que la recitation du psautier tout entier etait obligatoire 
pour eux, du moins en principe. Autrement le reproche de Oeiase devient 
incomprehensible. Admettons done pour le moins un roulement de tons les 
psaumes, sans conclure tout de suite k Tusage de la recitation du psautier 
hebdomadaire par le cleige seculier, qui ne semble avoir ete introduite que 
sous Tinfluence de coutumes monastiques. Voir aussi Tetude de O. Heiming, 
Zum monastischen Offizium von Kassianus bis Kolumbanus (Archiv fur 
Liturgiewissenschaft VU. 1 (1962) 89—156. 

3 J. Janini, El Gelasiano «De Missarum solemniis», Hispania Sacra 11, 
1958, 1-23. 
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da martyrum Gloria in ex~ 
celsis (h)ymnu8 diceretur. 


Ici la base de la notice du lAber Pontificalia semble bien dtroite. 
N^anmoins le zfele de Symmaque pour la splendour du culte 
se manifesto dans le texte du Liber, qui mentionne expressdment 
tous les dimanches et les nombreuses f§tes de martyrs & Rome. 
Quoi de plus naturel quo la conclusion de Tauteur de VOrdo quo 
Symmaque lui aussi se soit occupd des textes liturgiques 4 
chanter en ces occasions, quoique le Liber ne fait mention quo de 
rintroduction du Gloria in excdaia aux messes des dimanches et 
des f^tes susdits. II croyait sans doute savoir lire entre les lignes, 
et si Ton veut Tinterpr^ter 4 son tour, il n’y a qu*4 respecter 
tout simplement sa toximure d’esprit. Concluons done quo les 
4rudits du haut moyen-age cherchaient 4 exploiter m^me les 
moindres indices de leurs sources. Us n’inventaient pas de toutes 
pieces leurs assertions, mais ils interpr6taient 4 leur propre fa 9 on 
les renseignements qu’ils avaient 4 leur disposition. 11 n’est pas 
besoin d’insister sauf pour ce qui regarde le cas du pape Gr4goire 
le Grand lui-m6me. Ici VOrdo XIX, 36, malgr4 le verbiage de 
son auteur, ne nous apprend que peu de chose; en guise de con¬ 
clusion il ne dit que: eet carUum anni circoli nobili (!) ededit,:^ 
II y a un exemple plus int^ressant; e’est la manifere dont au 
neuvifeme sifecle Jean diacre, le fameux biographe de saint Gt6- 
goire, s’avisa d*interpr6ter Tactivit^ liturgique de son h6ros. H 
met 4 profit aussi bien le Regiatrum des lettres de Gr^goire que 
les autres Merits de celui-ci, qu’il parait connaitre 4 fond. Par 
ailleurs il ne n6glige pas non plus la Vita succincte du Liber 
PorUijicalia. Mon ami J. Janini a attir6 mon attention sur le 
rapprochement qu’on peut faire entre la lettre d6dicatoire des 
Moralia in Job, adress^e 4 T^v^que de Seville, L^andre, et le 
r4cit de Jean diacre 4 propos du sacramentaire gr^gorien dans 
sa Vita S. Gregorii, II, 17. Que Ton me permette de juxtaposer 
ces deux textes et d’en tirer quelques conclusions. 


S. Gregorius M. (591-604) 
Moralium libri. Epiatola mia^ 
soria Leandro epiacopo, PL 75, 
512 C. 

Cumque mihi apatia largiora 

auppeterent 

multa augena 


Joannes Diaconus (872-882) 
Vita S, Gregorii II, 17 PL 
75, 94 

Sed et gelcLaianum codicem 
de miaaarum aoUemniia 
multa aubtrahena 
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pauca convertena 
nonnulla SUPERADI- 
CIENSy pro exponendis evan- 
gelicia lectionibua 
in uniua libri volumine 
coarctavit 

II semble done que Jean diacre a connu un «g61asien» en 3 ou 2 
livres; lea <tg61asien8» sous leur forme ancienne (en 3 livres) aussi 
bien que sous leur forme plus r^oente (fusion du g^lasien ancien 
et du gr^gorien) 6taient comants au neuvieme si^cle. On s’est 
demand^ ce que pouvait signifier le: pro evangelicis lectionibua 
exponendia dans le texte de Jean. Ces mots semblent ici hors de 
propos et bien myst^rieux Mais il n*en est rien. En y regardant 
de pr6s on comprend que Jean a voulu tout simplement accentuer 
le role bien connu, mais rare k son 4poque, de son heros comme 
pr^dicateur. Or, il 6tait d’usage que le sermon devait avoir lieu 
pendant la messe, apr6s la lecture de T^vangile du jour. H en 
r4sulte que Jean diacre pouvait 6crire tout naturellement que 
saint Gr4goire a compost un sacramentaire en rapport avec son 
activity comme pr4dicateur. Mais Jean savait qu’on attribuait 
de son temps (en se basant sur le t^moignage du Liber Pontifi- 
calia) le sacramentaire <(romain» (quoique m614 de mati^res trans- 
alpines) sous sa forme plus longue k saint G^lase. D’autre part il y 
avait la mention du nom de saint Gr^goire comme auteur dans 
la redaction de VHadrianum, Jean ne s’est m^me pas donn6 la 
peine de nous renseigner sur le contenu exact du sacramentaire 
de son 4glise de la Haute Italie. Il n’a fait qu’appliquer sans plus 
son jeu litt4raire, en jouant un tour k ses lecteurs. En eflFet, il 
connaissait trfes bien Toeuvre du grand Gr^goire. Celui-ci aurait 
done appliqu6 k peu prfes le meme proc4d6 litt^raire en composant 
son sacramentaire, tout comme il I’avait fait en composant et en 
corrigeant son texte des Moralial Jean ne pretend nuUement k 


* A. Baumstark, Untersuchungen, 17*—18*: ,,Di8kreditiert wird jene An- 
gabe dabei noch insbesondere durch die vollig unverst&ndliche Verbindung, 
in welche offenbar auch die angebliche Sakramentarbearbeitung mit den 
Evangelienhomilien gebracht werden will; wobei anscheinend irgendwie die 
tTbereinstimmung der Stationsangaben ihrer tTberschriften mit denjenigen 
des Gregorianum eine Rolle gespielt haben (Voir: Die alteste erreich- 

bare Gestalt des Liber Sacram^ntorum anni circuit der romischen Kirche [Cod. 
Pad. D47, fol. IP—100'] Einleitung und Textausgabe von K. Mohlberg. 
Untersuchungen von A. Baumstark. Munster in Westf. 1927). 


pauca aubtrahena 
atque ita vt inventa aunt 
nonnulla derelinquena . . . 
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faire de la critique purement historique; il n’a qu’un besoin: 
celui d’4crire une biographie savoureuse de son h^ros et d’4difier 
ses contemporains, k savoir ses lecteurs. Cette observation suffit 
k montrer k quelle esp6ce appartient la mentality de la plupart 
de ces historiens du haut moyen-&ge. II ne faudra done pas tout 
nier a priori, mais non plus les prendre trop k la lettre. II faudra 
k son tour savoir lire entre les lignes. 

J’ai lu autrefois quelque part que certains attribuaient sans 
plus le sacramentaire k saint Gr4goire, mais d’autres au pape 
Honorius (625-638). Ce jugement n’a cess^ que de m’intriguer, 
quoique je n’en retrouve plus la source. Depuis les travaux de 
B. Capelle * et de H. Ashworth on pent reconnaitre sans difficult^ 
la main de saint Gr^goire dans plusieurs oraisons du Gr^gorien 
et m6me du «G41asien ancien» Mais telle quelle ce n’est qu’une 
preuve de I’usage qu’on a fait de Toeuvre litt^raire de Gr^goire 
dans la compilation du sacramentaire gr^gorien en particulier, 
car ces oraisons sont sans conteste de la main de Gr^goire. Or 
e'est bien autre chose que de conclure pr^cipitamment de la 
partie au tout! II s’agit d*un veritable problfeme; ici la solution 
ne depend pas mfime de Taccord du placement de certains di- 
manches m614s au sanctoral. Admettons un instant que la solu- 
tion de Edaus Gamber soit valable; Gr4goire aurait alors compost 
son sacramentaire complet en Fannie 592 d6j4. La date de Pa- 
ques 4tait alors le 6 avril; la lettre dominicale 6tant e. Eh bien, 
nous retrouvons exactement la mfime date de Paques en Fannie 
629 par exemple, done pendant une des premieres ann4es du 
pontificat d’Honorius, qui pourrait aussi bien, sinon plus sure- 
ment, 5tre Fauteur du sacramentaire complet. On nous affirme 
que Foratoire de Saint-Andr6 prfes du Latran2 a 4tt6 d6di4 par 
Honorius; e’est un des heux de station des v5pres pascales dans 
le 4igr4gorien», lequel mentionne aussi la d^dicace de Fancien 
Pantheon (H = Hadrianum) H 107, accomplie par Boniface 
IV (608—615), Saint-Nicomfede, 6glise consacr4e par Boniface V 
(619-625). Les ^glises de Saint-Apollinaire, de Sainte-Lucie la 
Romaine, et de Saint Adrien, mentionn^es comme lieux de 
station, datent du temps d’Honorius, celle de Saint-Georges de 
L^n II (682-683). Celle de Saint-Th6odore (H 175) semble 


^B. CapeUe, La main de S. Gr^goire dans le sacramentaire Gr^gorien, 
Revue b6n4dictine 49,1937, 13—28. H. Ashworth, voir plus haut, p. 176, n. 2. 

2 L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chr^tien, Paris 1925, p. 131. 

13 CroM, Stadia Patriatica 
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post^rieure k Honorius, et date peut-^tre du pape homonyme 
(642-649). L’Hadrianum, qui semble repr^senter la forme la 
plus authentique du sacramentaire gr^gorien nous fait descendre 
jusqu’4 r^poque de Sergius (687-701) en raison des 4 f6tes ma- 
riales, et de la translation du corps de saint L4on en 688. Enfin 
rintroduction des jeudis de Carfime, dont la station est marquee, 
date de Gr^goire II (715-731). II semble probable que du moins 
les pontificats d’Honorius (I 638) et de Gr^goire II (I 731) 
marquent des points de repfere de la premifere et de la demifere 
Edition du gr^gorien complet avant YHadrianum, qui parait 
s’identifier avec cette dernifere. U faut intercaler peut-6tre une 
Edition sous Serge I®^ (| 701). 

En tout cas, un problfeme historique et litt^raire ne se rfeout 
pas par un seul jeu de calcul, comme le semble vouloir K.Gamber. 
Sa date pascale du 6 avril se retrouve par exemple encore sous 
Vitalien (657-672) dont S. P. J. Van Dijk ^ nous a montre r4cem- 
ment le role important au point de vue des pratiques liturgiques 
k Rome, c’est k dire en 665. II n*en r^sulte done rien de tres 
sur ou de bien defini2! 

II y a un autre argument qui semble plaider centre un proto¬ 
type bien d^fini de la main de Gr^goire, k savoir le soin extreme 


*The Urban and Papal Rites in Seventh and Eighth-Century Rome 
SE 12, 1961, 411—487, en particulier pp. 465—467. 

2 Je crois du reste avoir d4montr4 que Ton ne peut pas s’attendre k une s^rie 
ininterrompue de messes dominicales per annum dans un sacramentaire stricte- 
ment papal, en raison des ordinations 6piscopales, relativement fr^quentes, 
que le pape accomplissait le jour du dimanche. Je peux ajouter ici quelques 
anciens exemples d'ordinations ^piscopales au jour du dimanche par les papes. 
Dans la chronique de T^glise de Ravenne par Agnellus (Agnelli qui et Andreas, 
Liber Pontificalia Eccleeiae Ravennalis, 4d. 0. Holder-Egger, (Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica (= MGH) Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum et Itali- 
carum saec. VI—IX, Hannoverae 1878, on trouve au num^ro 93 (p. 337): 
DE SANCTO PET BO SENIOBI XXVIII, Puis k la ligne 7: laU secunda 
indictione conaecrattis est Romae absque ieiunio 17. Kal, Octvbris, et reversus 
in pace, cum nimia alacritaie cives Bavennates eum susceperunt . . . (Dans la 
note 5, p. 337 Holder-Egger ajoute: «Dies vero certus esse videtur, cum habe- 
amus epistolam Johannis III. papae (in notis ad Gregorii M. Reg. Ill, 57, ed. 
Bened.) datam 10. Kal. Oct. imperante dom. lustino aug., qua huic Petro 
pallium tributum est. Itaque Petrus IV. a. 569 (date de P&ques: 21 avril; 
littera dominicalis F) Sept. 15 consecratus est». Par consequent il ne faut pas 
pretendre, comme certains erudits I’ont fait, que d'habitude on abr^gait le 
jeilne coutumier en playant Tordination episcopale dans la soiree du samedi. 
Jehne prolong^ ou non, ou mdme pas de jeiine du tout avant Tordination des 
ev^ques ne d^pendait que de la discretion du pape. L’autre exemple se rap- 
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qu’il d^sirait appliquer k T^dition proprement dite de ses ou- 
vrages ^ Ce n’est qu’un subterfuge que de pr^tendre qu’un sacra- 
mentaire n’^tait pas tellement important, puisque la saine doc¬ 
trine chretienne, dont Gr^goire se sentait avant tout responsable, 
4tait en jeu. II n’est aucunement ^tonnant qu’4 Rome on n’aurait 
pas longtemps admis Tattribution du sacramentaire k Honorius 
par exemple, sur le nom duquel reposait le blame d’avoir, sans 
s’en douter du reste, favoris^ le monoth^lisme. Ni sa pi6t4 in¬ 
genue, ni la splendeur dont il avait entour^ le culte liturgique 
(le pillage partiel du Latran peu apr^s sa mort t^moigne de 
cette splendeur fastueuse) ne pouvait eflFacer cette tache. Du 
reste il fallait un grand nom et on avait celui du grand 
Gregoire, dont les libelli 6taient largement exploites dans la 
composition du sacramentaire, le nom de celui dont les libeUi 
sacratorii 6taient k peu prfes les plus r^cents dans les archives du 
Latran. 

Il y a un autre argument important qui semble plaider contre 
la composition d’un sacramentaire complfetement organist par 
Gregoire, qui avait Thabitude d’etre extrdmement circon. 
spect avant de permettre T^dition de tel de ses ouvrages. Il ab. 


porte k r^vdque Maximien de Ravenne, ordonn6 le 14 octobre 546 par le 
pape Vigile (littera dominicalis G) selon Agnellus, 1. c., num4ro 70, p. 326; 
«Qiii (sc. imperator), excogitate consilio, iussit cunsecrari beatum Maxi- 
mianum Polensem diaconum episcopum a Vigilio papa in civitate Patras 
aput Achaiam pridie Idas Octubris, ind. 10,...» Au sujet des dimanches dans 
la liturgie papale et des ordinations ^piscopales le jour du dimanche, voir: 
0. Coebergh, Le sacramentaire g^lasien ancien, une compilation de clercs 
romanisants du VII® si^cle, dans: Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft VII, 
1, 1962, au chapitre VI. Les dimanches dans la liturgie papale, pp. 85—87; 
idem: Notes sur le Sacramentaire d’Hadrien (H, dans Studia Patristica V, 
Berlin 1962, p. 19. H aurait 4t6 utile d’ajouter dans cette demi^re publi¬ 
cation en Bous-titre: Le livre stationnal adapts k Fusage du rempla 9 ant du 
pape. 

1 II faut insister sur le soin de S. Gregoire pour I’^dition de ses oeuvres. 
Voici quelques exemples. D’abord XL HOMILIARUM IN EVANGELIA, 
libri duo (PL 76, col. 1075) Praefatio. Ad Secundinum Tauromenitanum 
episcopum: Inter misaarum solemniay ex his quae diebus cerlis in hac Ecclesia 
legi ex more solent sancti Evangelii quadragirUa lectiones exposui .. . (col. 1076) 
Sed quidam fratres sacri verbi studio ferventes, antequamad propositum modum 
ea quae dixeram subtili emendatione perducerem, transtvXerunt . . . (col. 
1078). Tun itaque fratemitas ... si praedictum locum Evangelii invenerit sub 
dubietate prolaium, vel easdem homilias repererit ita vX praedixi non esse dispo- 
siicts, has inemendatas esse cognoscat, et eas iuxta quas per praesentem 
portitorem mittere stvdui corrigai, nulloque modo illas sine emendatione 

13* 
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horrait et d6sapprouvait plusieurs fois les Editions subreptices 
que le zhle intempestif de certains disciples fit voir le jour sans 
son autorisation. Sa lettre k L^andre, cit4e plus haut, t4moigne 
entre autres de son soin pointilleux, quoique non pas en ce qui 
concerne les lois de la grammaire ou de la rh^torique, qui ne 
rint^ressaient que m^diocrement. C’4tait sa doctrine qui 6tait 
en jeu, ou plutot la foi et la doctrine chr4tiennes elles-m6mes 
qui lui tenaient k coeur au dessus de tout. II vivait dans la 
conviction que Dieu Tavait destine ad lucrandas animas, et il 
voulait avant tout que lui et ses collfegues dans le saint ministfere 
accompliraient fidfelement cette vocation. Le reste lui importait 
fort peu. Or, il est sans conteste que le soin d’une saine doctrine 
s’6tendait aussi au texte des oraisons compos4es par lui-m6me ou 
choisies dans les libelli scu^ramentorum de certains de ses pr6- 
d4cesseurs L4on, G^lase ou d’autres encore, comme Vigile. C*est 
bien lui qui a introduit le Pater (avec son embolisme probable- 
ment) au Canon de la Messe, ainsi que la clausule diesque nostros 
etc. dans le Hanc igitur. C’est lui qui a defendu les pratiques 
liturgiques de la Rome de son temps centre les objections de 
Jean de Syracuse. Les stations organis^es par lui k Toccasion 
d’une procession de penitence k cause de la peste, ou simplement 
mentionn^es dans ses 40 homilies sur les ^vangiles qu’il a prd- 
ch6es dans ces basiliques nous sent garants d’une activity litur- 
gique intense. Ces souvenirs ont jou6 probablement aussi un role 
non-n6gligeable dans I’attribution pr^coce de la composition 
d’un sacramentaire complet au grand Gr^goire. Il n’y a qu’4 
rappeler les exemples de la mentalite des historiens du haut- 
moyen age que j’ai relev4 plus haut. Qu’il me soit done permis de 
conclure que I’argumentation de H. Ashworth n’a et6 aucune- 
ment infirm^e par la demonstration defectueuse de Klaus Gam- 


remanere permittat. Editae avXem in acrinio aanctae Ecdeaiae noatrae reti- 
nentur, vi at qui forte a tua fratemitcUe longe aunt^ hie inveniant^ unde in hia 
quae emendatae aunt certiorea fiant. Un autre exemple: Homiliarum in 
Ezechielem prophetam libri duo. Lib. I. Praefatio. DUectiaaimo frairi Mariano 
epiacopo, Oregoriua aervua aervorum Dei, Homiliaa quae in heaium Ezechielem 
prophetam, ita ut coram populo loquebar, exceptae aunt, mvUia curia irruentibua 
in abolitione reliqueram. Sed poat annoa octo, petentibua fratribua, notariorum 
achedaa requirere atudui, ea quae, favente Domino tranacurrena, inquantum 
ab anguatia tribulationum licuit, emendavi. J'ai mentionn4 le cas des 
Moralia in Job, k propos du plagiat de Jean Diacre. Il n’y a done pas lieu 
d’insister. 
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ber ^ Dans la situation actuelle des recherches il parait plus pro¬ 
bable que Gr^goire le Grand n’a pas compost un sacramentaire 
complfetement organist; ce n’est point par lui-m6me, mais bien 
plus tardivement que son nom a 4t4 rattach^ k ce livre, oil Ton ne 
trouve par exemple pas la moindre trace de station k Saint- 
Pierre au 2® dimanche apr^s Paques ou des Saints-N4r6e-et- 
Achillee dont la fSte n’est m§me plus mentionnde dans VHadria- 
num ni dans le Patavinum (Cod. Pad. 47), quoique ce dernier 
mentionne encore cette 4glise comme lieu de la station du lundi 
de la semaine sainte. Dans H c’est d6jk AD SANCTAM PRAXI- 
DEM, Ces stations sont rappel^es dans Thomiliaire de Gr^goire, 
ainsi que celle IN BASILICA BEATORUM JOANN IS ET 
PAULI (34® hom^lie in Evangelia) et de m6me celle IN BA¬ 
SILICA BEATORUM APOSTOLORUM PHILIPPI ET 
JACOBI au 2® dimanche aprfes la Pentecote. Mais attendons 

1 On pent aussi reprocher k Gamber un d^aut de m^thode. II constate 
que dans T^dition des XL HomUiarum in Evangelia libri duo il y a des indica¬ 
tions qui font supposer Tusage de 5 dimanches de TAvent au temps de S. Gr6- 
goire k Borne en 590. Alors Gamber 4crit: «Also f&Ut dieses Jahr 590 fur die 
Entstehung des Gr weg, da dieses deutlich nur 4 Adventssonntage 
kennt, wobei der 4. aliturgisch war. Im darauffolgenden Jahr 591 (Ostem 
am 15. April) fielen die Sonntage im Advent auf den 2., 9. und 16. Dezember. 
Moglicherweise hat damals Gregor die Anderung der urspriinglichen 5 in 4 
Sonntage vorgenommen. Der Grund ist nicht ersichtlich». D^s qu'il constate 
un disaccord entre les documents et son hypoth^, Gamber recourt k ime 
nouvelle hypoth^ (in casu: une r^forme de la dur4e de I’Avent par Gr5goire 
au sujet de laqueUe nous ne poss4dons aucun renseignement!) afin d^adapter 
les indications des documents k sa premiere hypoth^se (in casu: la compo¬ 
sition d'un sacramentaire pleinement organist par Gr^goire le Grand). Atten¬ 
dons plutdt r^dition critique des XL HomUiarum in Evangelia libri duo, pro¬ 
mise par R. £taiz (voir: E. Dekkers: Clavis Patrum latinorum, editio altera, 
num^ro 1711) oh un ancien manuscrit de Barcelone, d’une haute importance 
(cfr. P. Puyol y Tuban, Butletti de la Bibl. de Catalunya, n. 8, V—VI, 1918— 
1919, 186—194). pourra jeter peut-5tre quelque lumihre sur des points obscurs 
de la liturgie stationnale k Rome pendant les premieres ann^es du pontificat 
de Gr^goire. Les affirmations gratuites sur le terrain de Thistoire de la liturgie 
ne sont d’aucune utility. C’est Ik h^las le c6t4 trks faible des travaux de Gam¬ 
ber; jusqu'ici ce sont seulement ses descriptions et ses renseignements sur un 
certain nombre de manuscrits liturgiques (en faisant abstraction des suppo¬ 
sitions fantastiques de Gamber) qui rendent de grands services. Voir: Sakra- 
mentartypen (Beuron 1958) et un nouveau recueil plus ample qui verra bientdt 
le jour k Fribourg. 

Ppsi scriptum : Dans I’intervalle ce volume a vu le jour, k savoir K. Gamber, 
Codices liturgici latini antiquiores ( = Spicilegii Friburgensis Subsidia, 1), 
Freiburg/Schweiz 1963. Cf. EL 79. 1965, 58-66 (= F. Dell’Oro, Catalogue 
antiquorum fontium liturgicorum). 
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r^dition critique de oet Homiliaire, annonc6e par R. !^taix et 
tant d4sir6e, avant de porter un jugement d^finitif. Au moins 
jusqu’ici la balance semble pencher en faveur de mon opinion 
6nonc6e plus haut et renforc6e d’arguments non-negligeables. 

Quant k la reminiscence du pape Gregoire et d^Honorius (voir plus haut 
p. 183) elle conoeme un systdme de lectures scripturaires “per annum**. On 
la retrouve dans deux lettres de Theodemar, abbe du Mont Cassin, Tune 
adress4e ”ad Theodoricum gloriosum“ (778—797), Tautre k Charlemagne 
(s. IX. inc.), cf. K. HaUinger, Corpus consuetudinum monasticarum I, 
Siegburg 1963, 131—132 et 160. 
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That our own time is one of liturgical renewal is a fact so ob¬ 
vious that it hardly needs mentioning, but it has brought with 
it a good deal of Liturgy-making which has become almost an 
industry. This activity, however necessary, is none the less 
somewhat disturbing. There is a certain artificiality about the 
w-hole procedure that reminds one of nothing so much as hand¬ 
books of good manners compiled by titled ladies for the lower 
classes. Manners are something you grow up with and liturgy is 
something that developed naturally in epochs when there was 
time for it to do so. Even in the early centuries the process of 
growth was far from consistent, yet it was the result of responses 
on the part of the worshipping church to new needs. As the 
liturgy of the Mass moved out of the small churches of the third 
century into the basilicas there was an elaboration of ceremonial 
and the adoption of certain customs from pagan Rome such as 
the carrying of lights before bishops who were equated with 
senators. In the fifth century, if not before, processions which 
were a feature of Roman liturgical life became very imposing 
affairs accompanied by psalm-singing. Formulae became fixed 
and a certain style, both of worship and of language, gave to 
the Roman rite a definite and recognizable character which 
it has never since lost. How far the formulae were infiuenced 
by a lingering pagan worship it is difficult to say, though 
some have seen in words like ratam and adscriptam of the 
Roman Canon the traces of such infiuence. The solemn 
proclamation of the eucharistic prayer is generally said to be 
related to the style of the Roman pagan orators and a St. 
Augustine and a St. Ambrose had learnt their lesson to great 
effect in that school. In a word, the first development of the 
Roman rite was in fact an adaptation to the pagan culture 
of Rome. 
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It will be clear that this has a lesson for us in our own 
time though no doubt the complexities of our situation and 
culture - or lack of it - make a similar process correspondingly 
difficult. 

In the history of liturgies we note the tendency towards uni¬ 
formity. It had started in Rome at least by the end of the fourth 
century as we can see from the famous letter of Innocent I. 
The nucleus of what we now call the Roman litimgy did indeed 
develop in the city of Rome in the fourth, fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies and this was its most creative period. After this non- 
Roman factors were more influential. Gaul, through the English 
monk, AJcuin, Germany and even Spain made their contri¬ 
butions in various ways and as they became attached to the 
Roman nucleus they were carried back to Rome, thence to be 
transmitted to a wider sphere and in the end to be imposed as 
the rite of the Roman Church. Even in our own day the same 
pattern of events can be observed. The changes now being made 
in the Roman rite have come up from the bottom and after a 
certain sifting are being imposed on the Church as a whole. 

Another observation may be made: the Roman rite as it has 
been practised since Gregory the Great is essentially a papal 
rite which Alcuin had to adapt to make it viable in the churches 
north of the Alps. The position of the fraction was dictated by 
the needs of papal ceremonial. The pope communicated at the 
throne as he still does, but Gregory wished to recite the Pater 
over the elements on the altar so he put that prayer between 
the end of the Canon and the fraction. Piety has its rights no 
doubt, but it was unfortunate that the fraction was even further 
removed from the words of institution, thus separating two acts 
which were originally combined. 

These tendencies will be illustrated by the two or three consi¬ 
derations that follow. 


The Roman Eucharistic Prayer 

Even if tendencies can be observed they, like all generali¬ 
sations, need checking and if there is a certain truth in the state¬ 
ment that the nucleus of the Roman Canon had its origin in 
Rome, it is not only difficult to prove this from documents, but it 
disguises a process of formation that preceded the present form. 
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As is well known, the first witness to the text of what is now 
the Roman Canon is to be found in St. Ambrose’s De Sacra- 
mentis (V, 21-VI, 20). But even this cannot with absolute cer¬ 
tainty be said to have had its origin in Rome. In spite of the 
fact that the occupants of the Roman See in the fourth century 
could not be said to be strong or colourful personalities, the city 
did possess a certain prestige. Ambrose himself, even while 
differing from Rome in certain customs, said: ‘In all things we 
follow Rome’s example and rite* L 

But the question whether St. Ambrose’s text was or was not a 
Roman one seems to be misconceived. We are all aware of the 
temptation to read history backwards and to see a centralising 
power at work in Rome long before it had in fact begun. It would 
seem to be a mistake to look for a fixed formula, much less for an 
official one, at a time when fixed formulae for the consecration 
prayer can only recently have emerged. If a fully Lo^tin liturgy 
had appeared in Rome only as recently as 360 A. D. (and this 
I find difficult to believe) there will have been precisely at the 
time when St. Ambrose’s prayer was drawn up a number of 
similar attempts most of which disappeared when the Roman 
Canon had established itself. Long enough ago Gregory Dix2 
suggested there were a number of North Italian texts (though 
characteristically he did not quote them or refer to them in 
detail) and, we may add, there were South Italian texts too. It is 
clear from various sources that Benevento was an infiuential 
Liturgical centre. 

That there was a certain variety of texts of the eucharistic 
prayer seems to be more certain after a study of Dr. Edaus 
Gamber in a recent number of Ephemerides liturgicae^. 

Dr. Gamber studies and compares three documents which he 
identifies as follows: Z Codex Vaiicanus 4770: the Stowe Missal: 
and a Codex RcUisbonensis which is to be found here at Oxford 
in the Bodleian (Bibl. Bodleiana, MS Auct. D 1/20) which is 
dated to the end of the ninth century. If Gamber’s conclusions 
are accepted it seems that he throws light on three matters of 
some interest: 1. There were other texts of the consecration 
prayer in circulation different from the Roman Canon, and the 

1 ^cuitis typum in omnibus sequimur et formam'. (De Sacr. Ill, 5). 

2 The Shape of the Liturgy, London, 1945, 639—541. 

3 E. L. 74, 103—114: ‘Ein KomiBches Eucharistiegebet aus dem 4.-5. Jahr- 
hundert*. 
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Codex Vdticanua Z would seem to provide some basis for a recon¬ 
struction of the first part of the former. 2. It becomes possible 
to establish exactly when the Sanctua was officially inserted into 
the Canon. 3. The dating of the Preface of the Trinity to the 
fourth century achieves a certain probability. 

1. It would take too long and be a little wearisome in a paper 
like this to follow Gamber in his close and acute examination 
of these documents. His first task was of course to establish 
priorities. Which of the three documents is the oldest ? All three 
are clearly related for in all three we find Trinitarian phrases 
in various stages of corruption. Thus: non in huniua (sic) trini- 
tatis personnae aed in uniua trinitatia avbatantie (sic) (Codex Vat.). 
Or again, non in uniua ainguXaritate peraonae aed uniua trinitatia 
aubatantiae (Codex Ratisbonensis). I do not think we can doubt 
that the documents are related and Gamber sees in the Cod. VcU. 
the original of the other two. It is either a Roman or an Italian 
text which may derive from Benevento or some centre south of 
Rome. One of his main reasons for thinking so brings us to the 
second point. 

2. The interesting feature of the original text {Cod. Vat.) is 
that it has no Sanctua and Gamber in another place ^ has called 
attention to the fact that there are in existence certain texts 
of the beginning of the fifth century that are without the Sanctua. 
As is well known, there has been a certain amount of speculation 
about the time when the Sanctus was inserted into the Roman 
Canon. It is known that it is to be found in the consecration 
prayer of Serapion about 350 A. D. and it is commonly held that 
relationships between Rome and Alexandria remained close. But 
hitherto I think it is true to say that the date of the insertion 
of the Sanctus into the Roman Canon has remained uncertain. 
Thus in the latest and excellent text-book, UEgliae en Priere 
(p. 390) 2, the date suggested is about 400 A. D. It is true that 
Cod. Rat. and the text of the Stowe Missal have the Sanctua, and 
it is as certain that the three texts are related. Gamber holds 
that it has been interpolated into Stowe and Cod. Rat. and recon¬ 
structs the history of the matter like this. It is well known that 
Stowe is eccentric to the Roman tradition and it is usually thought 


^ *Da8 kampanische MeBbuch als Vorlaufer des Gelasianum\ Sacria 
Erudiri, 12, 1961, 5—11. 

2 Ed. A. G. Martimorto, Descl^e, Tournai, Paris, New York (1961). 
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to have borrowed its texts from Spain or the East. Gamber 
thinks that when Palladius went to Ireland in the time of Pope 
Celestine (422-432) he took with him an old text either identical 
with or similar to our Cod, Vat, which was without the Sanctus, 
Gamber recalls that the Liber Pontificalis (I, 128) attributes to 
Sixtus I the insertion of the Sanctua into the consecration prayer: 
vJt intra actionem, aacerdos incipiena, poprulua hymnum decantaret 
Sanctua (I, 128). If the text that Palladius took to Ireland was 
without the Sanctua, may it not be that the statement in Liber 
Pontificalia is to be attributed to Sixtus III, the immediate 
successor of Celestine and in fact the immediate predecessor of 
Leo? It would seem to be a very probable deduction and if we 
may rely on it, it shows that Rome, as in the time of Innocent I, 
was taking an active part in the formation of the Roman rite. 
We may suppose, too, that the influence of Alexandria had 
something to do with it, though evidence is wanting. It does, 
however, seem to indicate that here we have a typical phase 
that was to be repeated throughout the centuries. Firat, there is a 
period of individual effort or even of experimentation, then there 
is the process of assimilation, and finally the authoritative act 
of Rome by which the addition is made official. Further, if this 
view is sound, it means that from the beginning of the fifth 
century to the end of St. Leo’s reign there was a tradition of 
liturgical activity in the Roman See. 

The way these pieces of evidence fit in is impressive and it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that here we have the solution of 
the problem of the insertion of the Sanctria into the Canon. But it 
raises another question or seems to. In the prayer as recon¬ 
structed by Gamber towards the end of his article, the Te igitur 
in the form we know it, as well as the Memento vivorum and the 
Communicantea, are missing. Does this mean that we have to go 
over once again all that had been said and agreed on about the 
famous letter of Innocent I to the Bishop of Gubbio ? Does it 
mean that there would be no place ut inter aacra myateria norni- 
nentur the names of those to be prayed for? It does not seem 
necessarily to follow. First, the text may very well be older than 
the time of Innocent and it seems to be agreed that his particular 
view of things had no very long history behind it. Secondly, 
there is a prayer for the Church beginning Per ipaum te Domine 
auppliciter deprecamur which makes room for intercessions. And 
finally there is a long Hanc igitur of the old style which leaves 
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room for an indefinite number of persons or categories of persona 
that would have been mentioned at this point. It may be, how¬ 
ever, that this particular text is more recent than the rest of 
the prayer. 

3. We may now examine Gamber’s reconstruction of the prayer 
and ask whether it supplies a clue to what the Canon was like 
before it was re-written in the fifth centmy. 

It begins with Fere dignum and continues with a long list of 
the names of God, thus witnessing to an ancient form: the calling 
of the names of God as in the Jewish Berakhoth. This member is 
followed by another, very much like the first part of the Te Deum 
which others have supposed may have once been part of a 
eucharistic prayer: Te (xmfitemur, te benedicimus . . . May it not 
be that this part of the prayer naturally suggested the inclusion 
of the SanctuSy as in fact in the Te Deum ? 

Then comes a bridge passage, an extended form of the Per 
Christum Dominum nostrum: Per quern salus mundiy . . . per quern 
resurrectio mortuorum . . . leading to the prayer for the Church 
which seems to suggest an earlier form of the Te igitur: Per ipsum 
te Domine suppliciter depi'ecamur vti aocepta habeas et benedicas 
haec dona haec munera haec sancta sacrificia iUibata in primis 
quae tibi offerimus pro ecdesia tua sancta catholica quam pacificare 
etc. There is surprisingly no mention of the bishop or bishops 
and none of the pope. This is followed by the long Haric igitur 
and the Quam oblationem as now. 

Why there should be no mention of pope or bishop remains 
unexplained. But the Per ipsum te Domine suppliciter deprecamur 
does seem to be an earlier form of Te igitur. It runs naturally 
and logically out of what has gone before and, as Jungmann has 
pointed out, our Te igitur resumes the original address to God: 
Dominey sancte Patery etc. and repeats the Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. The insertion of the Sanctus would certainly demand a 
re-writing and the existing Te igitur seems thus to have been re¬ 
written and yet to have left as much of the old as possible. 

Finally, there is the matter of the Preface of the Trinity. Cha- 
vasse endeavoured to show that that Preface is to be attributed 
to St. Leo and others have followed him in this view, though 
it is rejected by Jungmann {Pastoral Liturgy, p. 35, n. 12, London, 
1962). If this prayer is a possibly fourth century text Jungmann’s 
view becomes all the more probable and, if I may express a 
personal view, it would seem to be highly likely that in the cen- 
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tiiry when the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was being so fiercely 
debated and argued theological controversy should be refiected 
in liturgical prayer. The relationship between life and liturgy in 
those days was close and the men of that time - and of a later 
time — had no inhibitions about introducing their theological 
pre-occupations, or even their whims, into the solemn prayer of the 
Church. 


From ths Libelli Misaamm to Gregory the OrecU 

Our next period witnesses to a similar development. There is a 
widespread diversity ending in a certain uniformity though both 
terms of this statement need to be understood unless we are to 
risk an over-simplification which would in fact be a distortion. 
As Canon Chavasse has written of this period: ‘Properly speaking 
it is not a question of a diversity which opposes to one another 
successive stages of a Roman liturgy which has developed with 
time. Such a diversity has long been recognised and admitted 
by historians. What we have to do with is a diversity which in the 
same period contrasts different Roman chinches with each other 
snd which in proportions varying from one church to another 
affect at the same time or separately the general liturgical 
ordering of the celebration and the euchological formulae which 
it uses’ 1. Various factors were in play to produce this diversity, 
factors that were more liturgical than literary - for we must 
remember that we are dealing with a living liturgy - and the 
picture presented by modem research is one of rites that varied 
from church to church even in the city of Rome. Nor was it only 
the sacramentaries that were affected. Some recent research 
of Father Low into the collections of sermons to be read at the 
Divine Office reveals a similar diversity and as Chavasse remarks 
‘has finally delivered us from the illusion of an ancient Roman 
liturgy wWch was uniform, indeed monolithic’ 2 . 

It may however be remarked that if much was fiuid there was 
much that remained fixed, notably the Roman Canon that does 
not seem to have varied from the fifth century onwards. 

Still, the diversity remains a fact, there was no notion of 
•constructing a fixed liturgy, much less of imposing one and, as 

1 Le Sacramentaire Gelasien, p. XXIV (Descl^e, Paris, Rome, New York, 
1958 ). 

2 Op. cit. pp. XXV—xx^n[. 
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Chavasse observes, this made it possible for the oriental popes 
of the seventh century to introduce new rites (such as the Agnus 
Dei) and new feasts, notably those of the Blessed Virgin*. 
Furthermpre, this outlook lasted until the end of our period and 
the redaction of liturgical formulae went on well into the seventh 
century. Against this background it is easy to agree with Cha¬ 
vasse that St. Gregory in his work on the sacramentary that 
bears his name was doing no more than conform to custom and 
had no intention of imposing the book on the whole city of 
Rome, much less upon the Church in the West. There remain 
his famous answers to Augustine’s queries to show that he had 
no such intentions. 

This picture of great diversity rather dismayed Chavasse for 
he felt he was faced not so much with diversity as with a litur¬ 
gical incoherence and the pre-Gelasian, pre-Gregorian sacra¬ 
mentary that for other reasons he felt obliged to suppose to 
account for what was common in the Gelasian, Gregorian and 
some of the Gallican books, fits into this perspective as a sta¬ 
bilising infiuence. Unfortunately, the existence of this book re¬ 
mains to be proved. Dom Henry Ashworth in a review of Cha¬ 
vasse 2 is very severe about it: ‘Much that the author has to say 
concerning this non-extant source, of which no-one has ever 
heard, may be true. It may solicit notional assent, but the im¬ 
pression remains that there is a good deal of doubt about it’. 
One of the difficulties in pre-supposing such a text is that we 
have not in any case a ‘pure’ Gelasian. If we had, the picture 
might look different. The other is that a certain amount of the 
support for its existence comes from textual criticism of the books 
in question and that is a very delicate and complex matter. 
Some of the texts are obviously corrupt and I am not always 
convinced myself that the variants are to be explained along 
the lines of conventional textual criticism. 

However this may be, used as a working hypothesis, the 
existence of an earlier sacramentary coming between the so- 
called Leonine and the Gelasian and Gregorian helps to relate 
texts whose similarities otherwise remain inexplicable. 

The general picture then between the end of the fifth century 
and the time of St. Gregory is, according to modern research, as 
follows: — 


* Op. cit. p. XXV. 2 Clergy Review, July 1961, 414—419. 
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First, there was the redaction of the libeUi missarum for special 
occasions which after use were stored in the scrinium of the 
Lateran and perhaps elsewhere too. Some of these libelK have 
been isolated in recent years. Dom Capelle was the first to iden¬ 
tify certain Masses of Glelasius in the Verona sacramentary 
Canon Chavasse followed him with the identification of a group 
of Masses to be attributed to Pope Vigilius and a student of his, 
G. Pomarfes, carried forward Capelle’s work, identifying eighteen 
Masses of Gelasius2. 

If we add to these a Mass for the Ascension which Capelle attri¬ 
buted to St. Leo 2 we see that not only was there a good deal of 
activity in libeUi-making but that the popes took a leading part. 
This is perhaps one of the more surprising results of modern 
research. 

Further, as Chavasse remarks, there was not only the con¬ 
struction of Masses but later on, the older books were plundered 
to provide what he calls ‘pieces choisies’ for different occasions 
and he instances the series of prayers ad poptdum for the Masses 
of Lent as they are found in the Gregorian sacramentary 4. 

This process did not stop with the sixth century. Gregory’s 
work, whatever it was, was in the same line, and if it is true that 
Boniface IV, one of his near successors, was the man responsible 
for the Gregorian as we have come to know it, he was doing much 
the same as his nearer or more remote predecessors. Granted 
that Greg, soon acquired a unique prestige thanks to its associa¬ 
tion with Pope Gregory, yet it was not thought to be a definitive 
book which should halt the process. Further additions were made 
to the Roman liturgy in the seventh century, notably the feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin instituted by pope Sergius I. It is perhaps 

1 ^Messes du pape s. G^lase dans le sacramentaire l^onien’ in Revue Bene¬ 
dictine, 66, 1946—1946, 12—41; reprinted in Travaux Liturgiques II, Louvain 
1962, 79-106. 

2 A. Chavasse, 'Messes du pape Vigile (637—666) dans le sacramentaire 
leonien', Ephemerides Liturgicae 64, 1960, 161—213; 66, 1962, 146—219. 

G. Pomares, Lettre centre les Lupercales et Dix-huit Messes du Sacramen¬ 
taire Leonien, Paris, 1969. 

* ‘Une messe de s. Leon pour T Ascension’, Travaux Liturgiques, II, 71—78. 

4 Le Sacramentaire geiasien, 681 and 686—686, where he says: 'Les pieces 
qui leur sont empnmtees ne s’y retrouvent pas en ordre disperse, ce qui 
rendrait le fait extremement ambigu. Dans quinze cas sur dix-sept, ces 
pieces sont employes com me oraisons super poptdum. Le caractere syste- 
matique de ce remploi suffit k assurer que ces pieces viennent d’une source 
tres proche des sections 201 k 204 de rHadrianum.* 
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not generally remarked that this would have led to the compilation 
of new libelli for these occasions. By the middle of the eighth 
century this kind of papal activity seems to have ceased. Thence¬ 
forth the centre of liturgical interest gradually passed to Gaul and 
eventually to Germany where the prototypes of our present missal 
and pontifical were formed. In any case, it was not only the popes 
who were engaged in liturgy-making, and it would give a false 
picture of the situation if we were to leave the matter there. One 
of Canon Chavasse’s most valuable findings - and it seems to have 
been generally accepted - is that alongside the papal liturgy 
was that of the title churches which needed and had their own 
books, of which the Gelasian is the only survivor. It is not, alas, 
in its pure state, for the same author has established that it has 
many additions and no doubt it was the subject of much re-editing. 
There was yet a third group of churches, those outside the walls 
and often connected with the cemeteries, though they seem to have 
had little infiuence on subsequent liturgies. AU these liturgies 
were contemporaneous and it is only through a gradual reali¬ 
sation of this truth that it has become possible to interpret some 
aspects of the liturgy of the sacramentaries with any confidence. 

An illustration of the importance of the distinction between 
the papal and presbyteral liturgies may be seen in an attempt of 
Chavasse’s to explain the disappearance of the oraiio super 
siud(mem from the Gregorian book and its retention by the 
Gelasian. It is well known that in the present Roman rite the 
celebrant sings Oremus after the Creed and no prayer follows. 
Various explanations of this anomaly have been given of which 
the most respectable is that there was once a prayer here, called 
after its title in the Ambrosian rite orcUio super sindonem, which 
immediately followed the Oremus ^ 

As is well known, in the Gelasian Sacramentary there is a second 
prayer placed immediately after the collect that is regarded as a 
sort of oratio super sindonem, Chavasse agrees with this but says 
that it is only a partial explanation and so he asks the question: 
Why was this prayer dropped from the Gregorian book? and in 
his answer seeks to elucidate this matter and incidentally to clear 
up the nature of this prayer 2 . 

* Cf. Jungmann who cites Wilson (Gelasian Sacramentary) and A. Wilmart: 
Missarum Sollemnia, II, 259 (French translation, Paris, 1952). 

3 A. Chavasse. L’Oraison «super sindonem* dans la liturgie romaine. Rev. 
Benedictine 70, 1960, 313-323. 
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It should be observed that the appearance of this prayer 
coincided with the disappearance of the OraJtionea SoUemnes 
which were replaced by the Deprecatio litaniae by pope Grelasius 
towards the end of the fifth century, and, as Chavasse observes, 
the older Masses of the Leonine sacramentary have not this 
second prayer after the collect. In other words, there is nothing 
primitive about it. Secondly, he insists that it was not an isolated 
text but was the priestly prayer concluding the Deprecatio, Later, 
analyzing these prayers in the Gelasian, he remarks that they 
evoke a (previous) prayer of supplication addressed to the divine 
mercy who is asked to give ear and to answer. At the conclusion 
of his article he cites alongside prayers and petitions of the 
Deprecatio Oelasii to show how often the prayer echoes the 
litany (p. 320 foil.). This corresponds to an ancient pattern of 
litanic prayer: a collect summed up something that had gone 
before and this is supported by the ancient Eastern practice 
where the deacon recited the petitions, the people made their 
response and the priest concluded with a prayer This in any 
case would seem to elucidate the nature of this prayer and to 
‘situate* it in the liturgy. 

The same writer suggests further that there is no need to 
suppose - as is generally done - that when the Deprecatio took 
the place of the Orationea soUemnes it was moved immediately 
to the beginning of the Mass, to the place where the Kyrie now is 
and he brings forward some evidence from 6th-7th century Galli- 
can texts to support this point of view. So he holds it is not too 
venturesome to think that Rome had placed the Deprecatio 
after the Gospel, together with its concluding prayer, and that 
such a view enables us to find an explanation of why the prayer 
was dropped from the Gregorian book. Yet, by the end of the 
sixth century, as we know from the Gregorian sacramentary, 
the Deprecatio had been placed at the beginning of the Mass and 
since it will have been followed by the collect of the day it will 
have lost its concluding prayer. But why was this change made? 
Chavasse finds the explanation in the differing entrance rites of 
the papal and presbyteral churches. 

In the papal rite on certain days (Purification, Major Litany, 
certain Lenten feriae and Holy Saturday: cf. Andrieu, Ordines 
Romani, III, pp. 235-236, 247-249, 259-260, 273, 297) the 


i Cf. Jungmann, op. cit., II, 255. 
14 Cross, stadia Patristlca 
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rite of entry was as follows: the procession ifrom the “collect” 
church to the stational church; on approaching the latter the 
litany is intoned and by the time the people are in church, it is 
finished. Then the introit is begun as the celebrant and ministers 
move towards the altar, the Mass beginning with the collect of 
the day. On all these occasions the Kyrie is wanting and on all 
other occasions when there is no pre-Mass litany there is the 
introit followed by the Kyrie, and as St. Gregory himself bears 
witness, on certain more solemn days, the DepreccUio, Chavasse 
therefore suggests that on those days when there was no litany 
the DepreccUio with its collect was moved to the beginning of the 
Mass as a sort of compensation for its absence. When of course 
the Deprecatio disappeared, as it seems to have done shortly after 
St. Gregory’s time, the concluding collect disappeared with it. 

Chavasse would see ‘a kind of indirect proof’ of this suppres¬ 
sion if it could be proved that the structure of the Gtelasian 
liturgy was opposed to such a change. This he thinks he can see 
in the rite of entry as it is suggested by the Gelasian book itself. 
He notes, for instance, the emphasis in the Gtelasian rubric on 
the silence that is to be observed at the beginning of the Good 
Friday service: Et egreditur sacerdos de aacrario cum aacria ordi- 
nibua cum aikrUio nihil canentea ^ and thinks this observance is 
peculiar to that day. Other indications lead him to suppose that 
the entrance chant of the liturgy of the presbyteral churches was 
altvaya a Litany ending with Agnus Dei, In these circumstances, 
he remarks, there would have been no need to transfer the 
Deprecatio to the beginning of the Mass as there was already a 
litany there. Thus, it could only have been placed after the gospel 
and for this reason the Gelasian book retained the oratio auper 
aindonem too. 

It must be admitted that all is not equally certain in the above 
reconstruction but it does provide an answer to a hitherto 
unresolved problem and so deserves consideration. If it were 
supported by subsequent research, it would give a further de¬ 
monstration of the inter-action of different rites within Rome 
itself and would serve as an example of the sometimes curious 
factors that led to liturgical changes. 

If one may add one speculation to another, it is that perhaps 
one reason why Pope Sergius I added the Agnus Dei to the 


i£d. Mohlberg, 395. 
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papal liturgy was that so frequently it was absent from it (i. e. 
when there was no procession), that the i)eople were attached to 
it and that the pope decided to satisfy their desires. 


The Making of the Oregorian SacramenJtary 

It should be said at this point that I do not wish to go into the 
difficult matter of the compilation of the Gregorian Sacramen¬ 
tary. I wish to try and situate it in the process of liturgy-making 
that had been going on since Leo the Great and even before. 
Commonly, it appears or is made to appear as a sort of liturgical 
watershed. Before it there was a certain degree of diversity which 
we now know was rather greater than and different from what 
had formerly been imagined, and after it there was an impressive 
uniformity which was not universal in Europe only on account 
of the corruption and barbarity of the transalpines. This does not 
seem to be the true picture. Gaul had had a more than respectable 
liturgy of its own and liturgical life broke down on account of the 
devastation brought about by the Arab invasions. At the time of 
Gregory the Great the Gallican liturgy, however difficult it may 
be to reconstruct it in detail, was fiourishing and I do not think 
it ever occurred to anyone beyond the Alps to look to Rome for 
leadership in rites and ceremonies. That there was a certain 
interest in what was done at Rome is undeniable and infiltration 
of one kind or another did begin long before the Gregorian book 
was received in Gaul. 

The situation of Gregory the Great in this matter of liturgy is 
indeed a curious one. We know certain details of his liturgical 
activity. But for some time now the limits of that activity have 
been reduced. It was once thought that if he did not create what 
was called Gregorian chant he had a big part in its formation as 
we have come to know it. I do not think anyone holds that view 
now. He was commonly thought to have been the only-begetter of 
the so-called Gregorian Sacramentary and that henceforth this 
became the official book of Rome and perhaps of most of Italy. Dom 
Capelle ^ did indeed reveal ‘the hand’ of St. Gregory in the sacra¬ 
mentary and it was through working over this material that Dom 
Henry Ashworth detected or thought he detected a second hand 


1 Travaux Liturgiques, II, 161—175. 

14* 
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in the book. In a paper read to this Conference in 1955 he sug¬ 
gested that the second hand may very well have been that of 
Boniface IV, a great admirer and disciple of Gregory’s K Since 
then in a number of papers he has examined the evidence, both 
internal and external, and remains of the opinion that there are 
at least two hands discernible in the compilation of the book 2 . 
In an article in Liturgy (January, 1962) he summed up his find¬ 
ings as follows: ‘The impression left by a study of the contents 
of the Sacramentary as a whole is that it is a composite docu¬ 
ment. It is not the work of one person alone. Attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the Sacramentary appears to have been 
thrown together in some haste. Many of the prayers tediously 
repeat each other. Some have been used as stock prayers and 
pushed into odd places up and down the book. Others, originally 
pronounced or composed by St. Gregory under the strain and 
stress of circumstance, are found in Masses to which such circum¬ 
stances could not apply. The conclusion to which we are drawn 
by the force of such conflicting evidence is that the Sacramentary 
as it stands is not the work of one person and therefore not of 
St. Gregory alone. The only satisfactory explanation of the appar¬ 
ently contradictory facts, I would suggest, is that St. Gregory 
composed a certain number of prayers, but not a Sacramentary, 
and that at some subsequent date these were incorporated into 
an official, organised Roman Sacramentary for use as the papal 
stational Masses. How early after Gregory’s death it is hard to 
say. There are indications that Pope Boniface IV composed the 
collect for the Dedication of the Pantheon, on 13th May, circa 
613, imitating Gregory’s style and vocabulary. It may well be 
that it was due to this pontiff’s initiative that the first outlines 
of the Oregorianum took shape. Other popes no doubt added to 
the collection, until by the mid-eighth century there had come 
into existence a well-developed Service Book for use of the 
Domnus Apostolicus, which was traditionally held to be the work 
of St. Gregory the Great’ (p. 15) 2 . 

^Studia Patristica, II (TU 64), Berlin, 1957 pp. 3—16. 

2 In Quest of the Primitive Gregorianum, Ephemerides Liturgicae 72, 
1958 pp. 319—322; cf. id.. Did. St. Augustine bring the Gregorianum to 
England? ibid., pp. 39—43. The Liturgical Prayers of St. Gregory the Great, 
Traditio 15,1959 in which he examines the internal and external evidence. 

® In Trawiitio 15, 116 Dom Ashworth says he ‘would place the composition 
of the Gregorianum as the official Papal Sacramentary during the pontificate 
of Honorius I (625—638)’. 
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There is another small factor pointing in the direction of 
Boniface IV’s hand in the sacramentary. Working quite inde¬ 
pendently, Dom Coebergh in Sacris Erudiri^ has sought to 
establish that the prayers of the Mass of St. Gregory were 
adapted from others referring to St. Leo and inserted by Boniface 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of St. Gregory 2. The case Dom 
Coebergh makes is a strong one and if supported would show 
both that Boniface had a hand in Oreg. and the continuing acti¬ 
vity of the popes in the compilation of the liturgical books. 

If we add to this Dom Ashworth’s statistics we get an im¬ 
pression of the mental climate in which this work was being done. 
Some 88 prayer formulae can with some confidence be attri¬ 
buted to Gregory in the Hadrianum^. To this we may add an 
unknown number of prayers by Boniface and no doubt other 
hands and as yet we have nothing more than the sort of activity 
that was going on in the fifth and sixth centuries. It is true that 
there was at the same time a good deal of revision and re-editing 
of the old prayers, and as Capelle has shown ^ Gregory was active 
in this matter too. But there is no sign of a desire for uniformity, 
much less of a wish to impose these formularies on anyone else. 
It would seem that the circumstances of the seventh and eighth 
centuries need a good deal of close investigation to establish 
when an official papal sacramentary was compiled and what 
were the motives that prompted it. 

That there was a continuing litmrgical activity on the part of 
the popes is certain. Apart from Leo II (682-683) with his re¬ 
puted skill in ecclesiastical chant, there are the important figures 
of Gregory II and Gregory III, both of whom showed a marked 
interest in matters liturgical. The first, who had a long reign for a 

1 12, 1961, 372—404: *La mease de Saint 6r4goire dans le sacramentaire 
d’Hadrien’. 

2 The story is one of some complexity. Gregory remembered the somewhat 
hysterical reception of Pope Vigilius’s body in 555 and was determined to 
make this impossible after his own death. He made certain regulations and 
bound his followers by an oath to keep them. But popular pressure grew, 
Boniface was enthusiastic but bound by the oath. He therefore edited the 
prayers making them deliberately ambiguous: the offertory prayer prays/or 
the popes' (Leo and Gregory) souls and the collect and postcommunion seek 
their intercession! 

3 H. Ashworth, ‘Further Parallels to the “Hadrianum” from St. Gregory 
the Great’s Commentary on the First Book of Kings’: Traditio 16, 1960, 
364-373. 

^ Travaux Lituigiques, II, 161—175. 
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medieval pope and of whom it has been said that ‘il accomplit 
une oeuvre liturgique remarquable’, organised the ‘stations’ for 
the Thursdays in Lent and like his earlier namesake compiled 
Masses jfrom the Gelasian for these days Gregory III showed 
a similar interest and promulgated a Mass for the Blessed Virgin 
and all the saints of which the text is extant 2. It is interesting 
to note that the text of the Canon had not yet become sacro¬ 
sanct: Gregory added a long clause to the CommunicarUes. Yet 
no doubt because the celebration was a purely local one, the feast 
has left no trace in subsequent liturgical books. Meanwhile, 
probably in the reign of Sergius, another book destined to have a 
very long future came into existence. This was the Ordo Romanual 
of which the short recension was drawn up towards the end of 
the seventh century or in the beginning of the eighth 3. It was 
to make its way to France there to be much copied jfrom the 
second half of the eighth century onwards and with the Gre¬ 
gorian and Gelasian books was to be a chief factor in the for¬ 
mation of the Roman liturgy as we have come to know it. 

It was in these ways that the use of the Roman liturgy spread 
to the North of Europe and we recall the strong Romanising 
tendencies of St. Benet Biscop and St. Wilfrid in England and 
the prolonged stay there of John, the chief Precentor of the 
Roman church. No doubt he took with him the comparatively 
new Gregorian book or books (these latter for the chant) and 
initiated the English into Roman ways. The results of his work 
can be seen in the council of Hatfield (680) when the Roman 
liturgy was imposed^. By the time of the council of Cloveshoe 
(747) which decreed that the liturgy should be celebrated ‘iuxta 
exemplar uidelicet quod scriptum de romana habemus ecclesia’s, 
the Gregorian book was made official for the whole of England. 
It is an important event. It is the first instance of the acceptance 
of the papal liturgy in a country beyond the Alps. 

But in this same period another tendency can be observed. 
Hitherto, the papal liturgy had peacefully penetrated both 
France and England, no doubt thanks to the prestige of Rome 


1 Hifitoire de TEglise, Fliche et Martin, t. 5, pp. 415—416. 

2 H. Leclercq, D. A. C. L., 1.13, coll. 1247-1248. 

^ Andrieu, Ordines, t. II, pp. 38—61 (Louvain, 1948). 

^ Bede, Hist, eccles., IV, c. 16, ed. Plummer, pp. 240—241. 
s Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to 
Great Britain, III, p. 367. (cited in Ashworth, Ephem. Liturg. p. 43). 
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and the orderliness of the Roman books. Then first, Gregory II 
gave instructions to his legate, Martinianus, that the Bavarian 
clergy should keep exactly the liturgical traditions preserved 
from time immemorial in the apostolic see and enjoined upon 
Boniface the obligation of using the Roman ritual of baptism 
for preparing his catechumens. Thirty years later Pope Zachary 
severely forbids the Gallican custom of blessing the people before 
holy communion and shows very clearly that he wishes to impose 
Roman usage in Germany: RegvJam catholicae tradUioniSy 
suscepisH^ frater amarUisaime; sic omnibus praedica omnes- 
que doce, sicut a sancta romana, cui Deo auctore deservimus, 
accepisti ecclesia^. It is a new note of rigour, perhaps per¬ 
sonal to Zachary, and shows that the Roman see was becoming 
conscious of the excellence of its liturgical tradition and of the 
need for some liturgical uniformity. These indications (of varying 
worth) point on to what I believe to have been the true watershed 
of liturgical history in the West, namely the initiative of Charle¬ 
magne and the work of Alcuin. Even if we agree with a recent 
writer 2 that their aim was ‘non pas de romaniser mais d’unifier’, 
the result was that the Roman books now became normative 
and, in spite of much variation in minor rites, the liturgy of the 
papal book adapted by Alcuin became the liturgy of the Western 
Church. 


Modem Developments 

Although much remains to be revealed, especially concerning 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries upon which Father S. J. P. 
van Dijk and Dr. Joan Walker have already thrown some lights, 
the main lines of liturgical history are clear. The really centrali¬ 
sing tendencies came with Gregory VII in the eleventh centmy 
and the chief casualty of his efforts was the all-but elimination of 
the Mozarabic rite in Spain. The liturgy he imposed on the Church 
was Roman, Gallican and Germanic, and that has remained our 
liturgy to this day. Nevertheless, centrifugal forces remained 
in play and by the end of the Middle Ages the liturgy was in a 
state of chaos. When, then, the Council of Trent and the popes 

1 Andrieu, Ordines, t. II, pp. XXIX—XXX. Andrieu remarks that the 
Gallican custom was not suppressed and continued for some long time. 

2 Deshusses in Ephem. Liturgicae, 75, 1961. 

^ Of. inter alia. The Origins of the Modem Roman Liturgy, London, 1959. 
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were faced with the task of liturgical reform, they felt that three 
things must be done; the liturgy must be restored to what they 
thought was its primitive Roman purity; they must preserve 
this purified and restored liturgy, and they must impose it on the 
whole Church. This uniformity was achieved largely by the 
construction of a rigid rubrical framework which it became a 
matter of conscience to observe, by the vigour of the papacy 
in pursuing the ideal of uniformity, and perhaps not least by 
the invention of printing which made the rapid multiplication 
of liturgical books a practical possibility for the first time. 

We are probably still too near to the sixteenth century to 
evaluate objectively the work of the Council of Trent and of the 
popes who actually implemented the liturgical reform. That their 
work was providential can hardly be doubted when we refiect on 
the expansion of the Church into new continents. Some unifor¬ 
mity was undoubtedly a practical necessity. But perhaps the 
final judgement must be that on the one hand, the sixteenth 
century reform by its insistence on a rigid rubrical jframework 
made the possibilities of adaptation in later ages insuperably 
difficult and on the other, that it did in fact preserve a recog¬ 
nizably Roman liturgy at a time when almost all the forces in 
Europe were making for its destruction. 

But perhaps the irony of the whole situation is that uniformity 
was not achieved, at least in Europe, until the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The despots, whether benevolent or not, of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries maintained something of the centrifugal 
tendencies of the later Middle Ages and their obedient bishops, 
while clinging to a sometimes tenuous allegiance to Rome, in¬ 
dulged in a good deal of liturgy-making of varying quality. The 
story of the Neo-Gallican liturgies is well enough known. They 
witness to a desire, more or less explicit, to break through the 
rigid framework of the Tridentine rite and to adapt a liturgy 
which had already revealed its defects. What is less generally 
known, I think, is that similar tendencies were at work in Ger¬ 
man-speaking lands. Jungmann in a lecture delivered at Trier 
in 1961 called lAturgische Erneuerung zvdschen Barock und 
Oegentvart ^ has drawn together material, much of which appeared 
in a book in 1940 2. The story it presents is a surprising one. There 

^ Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 12. Jahr, Heft I, 1962. 

2 W. Trapp, Vorgeschichte und Urspnmg der liturgischen Bewegung vor- 
wiegend in Hinsicht auf das deutsche Sprachgebiet, Regensburg, 1940. 
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we read that many of the deaideranda as well as the desiderata 
of the modem liturgical movement were anticipated. The desire 
was expressed that there should be one altar in church and this 
near the people and turned towards them. The people should 
communicate sacramentally and not merely spiritually. The 
sermon should be preached after the gospel and expositions of the 
Blessed Sacrament during Mass should be much restricted. The 
teaching is found that parish worship is the celebration of the whole 
community and that the people should not be listless spectators 
(a phrase curiously echoing that of Pius XI nearly 150 years 
later!) is found. There was an insistence on the need for 
sound instruction if the people were to take their part properly 
in the liturgy and this participation would be secured through 
the singing of vernacular hymns. It is in 1777 that appears for 
the first time the hymn, ‘Hier liegt vor deiner Majestat’, that has 
since become so famous. Father Jungmann sees in all this the 
beginnings of the Devische HochanU which has acquired droU de 
ciU in Grerman-speaking lands. With this went a certain dis¬ 
affection for Latin chants in the Mass and, surprisingly, in the 
home of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, signs of an aversion for 
elaborate church music. 

Naturally, the question of the vernacular raised its head. It 
was felt as a barrier but most were engagingly modest in their 
requests. A sort of principle was established, even in practice: 
What concerns the people should be in Grerman; the rest in 
Latin. Grerman-Latin rituals became common, the Breviary was 
translated for the benefit of the laity, and a form of German 
Vespers was evolved for public use which is still in use at Con¬ 
stance. 

This and much more was being taught and discussed in this 
eighteenth century which was so unpropitious for liturgical wor¬ 
ship. But as Jungmann observes ^ this movement had its weaker 
side. It was the child of the Aufkldrung which took little account 
of tradition and, moving as it did rather on the periphery of the 
Church’s life, was doomed, as was the Neo-Gallican ventme, to a 
near sterility. Little enough remained to justify its existence. 

But both these movements are interesting as showing that 
as long ago as the seventeenth century the deficiencies of the 
Tridentine reform were being felt and bishops and priests took 


1 Loc. cit., p. 9. 
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such measures as they thought necessary for the good of their 
people. It was not until the modern liturgical movement that the 
pleas for liturgical reform and for the possibility of adaptation 
achieved an 'ecclesial’ dimension and in its last stages the inter¬ 
vention of the papacy has been decisive. Through the action of 
the popes and finally through the Second Vatican Council the 
aims of the liturgical movement have been incorporated into the 
life of the Church. The re-establishment of a unity in diversity, 
characteristic of the early centuries, is once more a possibility 
that lies open to the Church of the future. 
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Das Sakramentar von Salzburg 
als Quelle tiir das Pragense 

K. Gambbb, Regensburg 


Das Oelasianum (AUgelasianum) war lange Zeit nur durch eine 
einzige VoUhandschrift (Cod. Vat. Regin. lat. 316), die in der 
Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts im Frankenreich (Kloster Chelles) 
entstanden ist, bekannt K Nun hat vor mehreren Jahren A. Dold 
einen weiteren Codex herausgegeben, der in seinem primaren 
Textbestand, wie es im Vorwort heiBt, ein „verkiirztes und 
anders angelegtes AUgetaaianum'' darstellt 2 . Dieses sog. Sacra- 
merUarium Pragense (Sigel:Pr) stammt aus dem bayerischen 
Raum und wurde vor dem Jahre 794, vermutlich noch in den 
letzten Regierungsjahren des Herzogs Tassilo von Bayern (ab- 
gesetzt 788), in Regensburg geschrieben^. 

In der Einleitung der Edition dieses Sakramentars hat sich Dold 
S. 44-70 ausflihrlich mit den Quellen dieses eigenartigen MeB- 
buches befaBt. Es stellt, wie bereits eingangs erwahnt, ein Gelasia- 
num dar, das mit Formularen aus denOeUisiana saec. VIII (Jungge- 
lasiana) ^ und einem, wie es scheint, OregorianumheTeicheTt ist. Un- 
sere Frage geht im folgenden nach der Gtestalt diesesOregorianums. 

^ Vgl. zu dieser und den im folgenden zu nennenden Handschriften K. Gam- 
ber, Codices liturgici latini antiquiores (= Spicilegii Friburgensis Subsidia, 
Vol. 1, Freiburg/Schweiz 1963) (= CLLA) Nr. 610. Es gibt noch einige fran- 
kische Fragments des gleichen Typus; vgl. CLLA Nr. 611—616. Friiher hat 
man die Entstehungszeit der VoUhandschrift 50—100 Jahre zu friih angesetzt, 
wodurch manche falsche Riickschliisse iiber den Zeitpunkt der Einfiihrung 
,,r5mischer*' Liturgiebiicher ins Frankenreich gezogen worden sind. Das 
AUgelasianum ist das „Mefibuch Pippins'* und nicht die Oelasiana saec, VIU; 
vgl. K. Gamber, II Sacramentario di Paolo Diacono, in: Rivista di Storia deUa 
Chiesa in Italia 16 (1962) 417 f. 

2 Herausgegeben von A. Dold — L. Eizenhdfer, Das Prager Sakramentar, 
Bd. I Lichtbildausgabe (Beuron 1944); Bd. II Prolegomena und Textausgabe 
(= Texte und Arbeiten Heft 38/42, J^uron 1949); vgl. CLLA Nr. 630. 

2 Vgl. E. Gamber, Das Tassilo-Sakramentar. Das &lteste erhaltene Regens- 
burger Mefibuch, in: Miinchener Theol. Zeitschrift 12 (1961) 206—209. 

^ Vgl. K. Gamber, H Sacramentario di Paolo Diacono a. a. O. 432f. 
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Dold hat bereits die Beobachtung gemacht, daB die gregoria- 
nischen Partien in Pr aus einem Codex stammen, der dem 
Sakramentar von Padtia (Sigel: P) aus der Zeit um 840 nahesteht. 
Dieses wurde lange Zeit als ein Oregorianum angesehen, ist es 
aber nicht, sondern ein nach einem altertiimlichen Oregorianum 
iiberarbeitetes Junggelasianum, Es wird gezeigt werden, daB 
diese Vorlage nicht direkt ein MeBbuch im Typus von P war, 
sondern ein Sakramentar, das alter ist als P, namlich ein MeB¬ 
buch im Typus des Sakramentars von Salzburg (Sigel: Sal)^. 
Dieses ist bald nach 800 im bayerisch-osterreichischen Alpen- 
gebiet, o£fensichtlich nach einer Paduaner Vorlage, geschrieben. 

Wie in der Ausgabe dieses Liturgiebuches nachgewiesen 
worden ist, unterscheidet sich Sal von P in der Hauptsache hin- 
sichtlich seines Aufbaus, wahrend der Formelbestand in P und 
Sal, von einem Mehr an Prafationen in Sal abgesehen, vollig 
gleich ist 2. Wir diirfen deshalb bei unserer Untersuchung anstelle 
des nur fragmentarisch iiberlieferten und als MeBbuchtypus zu- 
dem noch gekiirzten Sal (es fehlen z. B. die Formulare fiir die 
Heiligenfeste ganz) den vollstandig erhaltenen Codex P setzen. 
P selbst kann nicht eine der Vorlagen von Pr sein, da der MeB¬ 
buchtypus P erst kurz vor 800 ausgebildet worden ist, wie er 
auch nur in Handschriften aus der Mitte des 9. Jahrhunderts 
uberliefert ist 3. 

In der folgenden Aufstellung bringen wir Formulare bzw. ein- 
zelne Formeln, die in Pr aus einem Liturgiebuch im Typus von 
Sal zur Erganzung des gelasianischen Textbestandes genommen 
worden sind, wobei als Regel zu beobachten ist, daB, von einer 
einzigen Ausnahme abgesehen (Formular 162), niemals ein gela- 
sianisches durch ein ,,gregorianisches“ Formular ersetzt er- 
scheint. 

Es sind dies in erster Linie die Heiligenfeste Pr 9 (Silvester), 
Pr 23 (Vincentius), Pr 113 (Vitalis), Pr 116 (Alexander), Pr 12^ 
(Gordianus), Pr 137 (Nicomedes), Pr 162 (Abdon), Pr 166 (Feli- 

1 HerauBgegeben von A. Dold - K. Gamber, Dfiw Sakramentar von Salz» 
burg. Seinem Typus nach auf Grund der erhaltenen Fragmente rekonstruiert, 
in seinem Verh&ltnis zum Paduanum untersucht (= Texte und Arbeiten, 
4. Beiheft, Beuron 1960); CLLA Nr. 883. 

2 Vgl. Dold-Gamber a. a. O. 34—37. 

> Wahrscheinlich ist Paulinus von Aquileja (f 802) der Redaktor von P; 
vgl. Dold-Gamber a. a. O. 35f. Es ist nur eine einzige Schwester-Handschrift 
zu P erhalten. Sie stammt vermutlich aus der Gegend von Trient; vgl. CLLA 
Nr. 890. 
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cissimus), Pr 169 (Cyriacus), Pr 177 (Timotheus), Pr 180 (Euse¬ 
bius), Pi* 181 (Sabina), Pr 186 (Protus), Pr 190 (Nicomedes), 
Pr 191 (Euplus), Pr 197 (Marcus), Pr 199 (Calistus), Pr 203 
(Theodorus), Pr 206 (Martinus), Pr 207 (Mennas). 

An Einzelformeln stammen aus Sal die Formeln Pr 46,3 (die 
Prafation am 1. Fastensonntag) = Sal 16, Pr 86 (die Palm- 
weihe) = Sal 77 und Pr 86,3 (die Prafation am Palmsonntag) = 
Sal 80. Die beiden Prafationen sind, darauf ist besonders hinzu- 
weisen, nur in Sal nachweisbar. Sie fehlen im jungeren P. Mit 
P 337 (= Sal 130) stimmt weiterhin die Rubrik iiberein, die 
sich in Pr 101,1a ^det: Secreta, PraefcUio, Communicantes. Hanc 
igitur, omnia tU supra und die aus dem Urgregorianum stammt 
Als ftir den Sal-Typus charakteristisches MeBformular ist die 
mit incipiuni orationes et missal dominicales cotidianae gregorii 
papae iiberschriebene Werktagsmesse in Pr 232 anzusehen, die 
sich, mit fast der gleichen Uberschrift, nur noch in P 849-862 
(in Sal ist hier eine Lucke) findet. Auch das darauffolgende mit 
Alia missa iiberschriebene Formular Pr 233 zeigt in den Lesarten 
die typische Fassung von P und Sal. Mit P stimmen iiberein 
schlieBlich noch die Donnerstagsmessen der Fastenzeit in Pr, 
wenn sie auch in P um eine Woche verschoben eingetragen sind. 

Die Sal-Vorlage wird nicht nur in der VoUhandschrift Pr deut- 
lich, sie ist auch in den fragmentarisch erhaltenen Schwester- 
handschriften zumPr, namlich CLLA.Nr. 631, Nr. 632 und Nr. 635 
zu erkennen, die wie Pr alle aus dem altbayerischen Raum 
(Regensburg-Freising) stammen. Von besonderer Bedeutung 
ist die Tatsache, daB in den genannten Fragmenten die Sal-Vorlage 
nicht in der gleichen Weise in Erscheinung tritt wie in Pr, d. h. es 
sind in den Fragmenten nicht die gleichen Formulare bzw. Formeln 
aus dieser entnommen wie dort. Das beweist aber, daB der Urtypus 
von Pr keine solchen Zusatze aus Sal aufgewiesen haben kann. 

Untersuchen wir nun die Fragmente hinsichtlich ihres Be- 
standes an Sal-Formeln im einzelnen. In Fragment CLLA 
Nr. 631, einem gegen Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts moglicherweise 
in Regensburg geschriebenen Sakramentar, finden wir am Fest 
der Unschuldigen Kinder eine zusatzliche Prafation P 41 
(= Sal 378). Die Prafation fehlt in Pr, wahrend die ubrigen 
Formeln des Fragments mit Pr iibereinstimmen. 


1 Vgl. K. Camber, Wege zum Urgregorianum (=Texte und Arbeiten 
Heft 46, Beuron 1966) 13. 
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Noch deutlicher tritt die Sal-Vorlage im Fragment CLLA 
Nr. 632 in Erscheinung, einem in der Zeit bald nach 800 in Frei¬ 
sing geschriebenen Sakramentar. Hier geht der Dominica in 
Quadragesima, mit der hier allem Anschein nach das Kirchenjahr 
begonnen hat, ein Commune voraus, das dem Commune in P 
(in Sal nicht erhalten) entspricht. In Pr 223 flF. finden wir dagegen 
noch das altere gelasianische Commune. Interessant ist auch hier 
das Formular der Dominica in Quadragesima selbst, weil hier im 
Gegensatz zu Pr die Sal-Prafation fehlt. 

Der Sal-EinfluB macht sich ebenfalls im dritten Fragment, 
namlich in CLLA Nr. 636, bemerkbar. Dieses aus 6 Slattern be- 
stehende Bruchstiick eines gegen Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts in 
Suddeutschland geschriebenen Sakramentars weist ahnlich wie 
Pr einige zusatzliche gregorianische Heiligenfeste auf, die aus 
einer Sal-Vorlage stammen, so Adsumptio s. Mariae und Aga- 
pitus, die in Pr entweder nicht gregorianisiert sind oder ganz 
fehlen, wahrend andere gregorianische Heiligenfeste des Pr, 
so Nr. 177 (Timotheus), Nr. 180 (Eusebius) und Nr. 181 (Sabina) 
in diesem Sakramentar nicht vorkommen i. 

Was wurde nun durch unsere kurze Untersuchung in sakra- 
mentargeschichtlicher Hinsicht gewonnen? Einmal dieTatsache, 
daB in der Zeit des Bayemherzogs Tassilo im stiddeutschen Raum 
ein MeBbuch in Gebrauch war, das dem Altgelasianum noch sehr 
nahe stand. Weiterhin, daB alle erhaltenen Vertreter dieses Typus 
eine Uberarbeitung nach einem durch das Salzburger Sakra¬ 
mentar vertretenen MeBbuchtypus erkennen lassen, der in den 
einzelnen Handschriften jedoch in verschiedener Weise und in 
verschiedenem Grade in Erscheinung tritt. Daraus folgt aber, 
daB der Sal-Typus im bayerischen Raum gegen Ende des 8. Jahr¬ 
hunderts weithin Eingang gefunden haben muB 2 , wie er auBer 
in Oberitalien (vgl. CLLA Nr. 881-882) auch im Bodenseegebiet 
durch mehrere Fragmente (vgl. CLLA Nr. 884-888) und im 
Salzburgischen Missionsgebiet (Pannonien) durch die sog. Kiewer 
Blatter (vgl. CLLA Nr. 895) nachgewiesen werden kann^. 

^ Hinsichtlich der urspriinglichen Ordnimg der Bl&tter vgl. K. Gamber, 
Sakramentartypen (= Texte und Arbeiten, Heft 49/60, Beuron 1968) 77f. 

2 Auch in ein sehr friihes Qregorianum, das kurz nach 800 in Benedikt- 
beuem geschrieben worden ist (CLLA Nr. 706) finden sich 3 Pr&fationen aus 
einem MeBbuch im Typus von Sal (Ben 1,3 = Sal 368, Ben 2,3 = Sal 362, 
Ben 6,3 = Sal 370) eingefugt. 

3 Vgl. K. Gamber, Die Kiewer Blatter in sakramentargeschichtlioher 
Sioht, in: Cyrillo-Methodiana (Koln*Graz 1964) 362—371. 
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Die weite Verbreitung des Sal-Typus, von Oberitalien bis 
Regensburg, vom Bodensee bis nach Pannonien, erklart sich 
durch die weite Ausdehnung des Patriarchates von Aquileja, 
das bis zu seiner Verkleinerung durch Karl d. GroBen die ge- 
nannten Gebiete umfaBt hat. Das Sakramentar von Salzburg ist, 
wie andemorts nachgewiesen, als das MeBbuch dieses Patri- 
archats zu betrachten. 
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The Eucharist in the Ignatian Episties 


S. M. Gibbabd S. S. J. E., Oxford 


1, A summary of St, Ignatius'* references to the eucharist 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, though writing so early in the second 
century, shows five markedly ‘catholic’ emphases in his refe¬ 
rences to the eucharist. (At least they would have been called 
‘Catholic’ with a capital C until very recently, when our pre¬ 
sent gales of ecumenical change began to blow!). But in some 
instances we must notice certain qualifications, which make 
his language less catholic than it would appear to be at first 
sight. 

First, it is in sacrificial terms that Ignatius writes of the 
eucharist, linking it several times with the word '&voiaaxriQiov, 
altar or place of an altar (Eph. 5.2; Magn. 17.2; Philad. 4.1). But, 
to qualify this, we must note that he also calls his expected place 
of martyrdom at Rome an altar (Rom. 2.2). 

Secondly, he applies the word ‘eucharist’ to the elements them¬ 
selves at the Lord’s supper and in a very ‘realistic’ way in Smyr. 
7.1: “The eucharist is the fiesh (adg^) of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
who suffered for our sins, which {rjv) the Father raised up by his 
goodness”: and Ignatius makes this point very strongly, when he 
says that the Docetists abstain from the eucharist, because they 
do not recognise in it the flesh of Christ; as equally they do not 
recognise the true flesh of Jesus in his life on earth and in his 
passion But this catholic emphasis in Ignatius again needs to 
be qualified, because he uses the terms the flesh and blood of 
Jesus, not only of the eucharistic elements, but in wider senses 
to denote faith, love and the gospel: “Be renewed in faith, which 
is the flesh of the Lord and in love, which is the blood of Jesus 
Christ” (Trail. 8.1):“! found mercy, making the gospel my refuge 


^ On the nature of the false teaching combatted in these epistles, see E. Hol¬ 
land: art. in J. Eccl. Hist. 5, 1954, 1—6: this heresy may well be a deve¬ 
lopment of that exposed in the New Testament in Colossians. 
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as the flesh of Jesus” (Philad. 5.1): “I desire his blood, which is 
incorruptible love” dydtmj (Rom. 7.3)2. 

Thirdly, Ignatius writes of the great power of the eucharist in 
the Ufe of the Christian: he says in Eph. 20.2 that it is “the 
medicine of immortality, the antidote that we should not die, 
but live for ever in Jesus Christ”: and in Ephes. 13 he seems to 
say that it is in the eucharist that “the powers of Satan are 
overthrown” and that “all warfare in heaven and on earth is 
made to cease”. 

Fourthly, he states in a thoroughly ‘catholic’ manner against 
the false teachers: “Let that be considered a valid eucharist 
(fiefiala evxoQKrcia) which is celebrated by the bishop, or by one 
whom he appoints” (Sm 3 mi. 8.1). But here again a qualification 
needs to be made: it seems that it is not the mere authorisation 
by the bishop, which gives the eucharist its validity; stfll less is 
any enunciated doctrine of apostolic succession to be found in 
these epistles; but the presence of the bishop or his deputy ensures 
that the eucharist is a valid eucharist, because the bishop 
with his people constitute the true Christian community: “Un¬ 
less a man be within the place of the altar, he lacks the bread 
of Grod, for if the prayer of one or two has such might, how much 
more has that of the bishop and of the whole church” (Rom. 5.2: 
cf. Smym. 8.2). 

Fifthly, Ignatius often emphasises the corporate aspect of the 
eucharist: “Be careful therefore to use one eucharist, for there 
is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for union with 
his blood, one altar, as there is one bishop with the presbytery 
and the deacons my fellow servants” (Philad. 4: cf. Ephes. 5: 
20.2: Magnes. 7.1—12). 


1 It is almost certain that dydTnjj as it is foUowed by should be 

taken literally as 'love' (So J. B. Lightfoot: Apost. Fathers, II 2, 227), and 
it seems unlikely that there is an allusion here to the Agape-feast, associated 
with the eucharist (as suggested by T. Zahn: Ignatius von Ant. 348: K. Lake: 
Apost. Fths. I 236 n.l: F. L. Cirlot: Early Eucharist, 80: V. Corwin: St. 
Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch, 208). 

2 These three citations do not seem to have “une signification proprement 
eucharistique" (as is maintained by P. T. Camelot, O. P.: Ignace d’Antioche, 
55: and also in art. Ign. d’Ant., Diet. Th6ol. Cath. VII 707): but rather, as 
J. B. Lightfoot maintains, “The reference here is not to the eucharist itself, 
but to the union with Christ, which is symbolized and pledged in the eucha¬ 
rist, ... for Ignatius is here contemplating the consummation of his union 
with Christ through martyrdom” (Apost. Fths. II 2, 226). 

15 Cross. Studla Patrlstica 
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2. Comparison between the Ignaiian epistles and the New Testameni 

There is clearly a development in eucharistio doctrine since 
New Testament times, though most of these five marks are foimd 
in the New Testament, at least in embryo. First, nowhere are 
the words ‘sacrifice’ {;&vola) or ‘altar’ (^vaiaorriqijov) used in the New 
Testament of the Lord’s supper, with the just possible exception 
of Heb. 13.10 (“We have an altar, whereof they have no right 
to eat which serve the tabernacle”): but it must not be forgotten 
that Paul draws parallels both between the Lord’s supper and 
Jewish sacrifices, and also between the Lord’s supper and pagan 
sacrifices in 1 Cor. 10.18—22, to say nothing of the general sacri¬ 
ficial setting of the Last Supper in the Synoptic gospels. 

Secondly nowhere in the New Testament are the bread and 
wine termed ‘eucharist’, nor are they described quite unam¬ 
biguously and ‘realistically’ (so it seems to me) as the fiesh and 
blood of Christ: The nearest approach to this is in John 6.66, “He 
that eateth my fiesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I 
in him”; although this is qualified both by more general language 
in 6.36, “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst”, and also 
by the later words in 6.63, “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
fiesh profiteth nothing: the words I have spoken unto you are 
spirit, and are life”^. 

Thirdly, there is no doubt that the New Testament recognised 
the power of the Lord’s supper in the lives of Christians: but there 
is in the New Testament no language about the eucharist so 
strong as “the medicine of immortality” or “the overthrow of 
the powers of Satan”. 

* “The living bread or flesh is to the author of the gospel a comprehensive 
symbolical phrase containing a whole series of suggestions.... Fundament¬ 
ally it suggests the Christ incarnate, offered as a sacrifice and finally glorified. 
It is then extended to embrace the regenerate believers who have been saved 
by the Christ.... These suggestions are all focused in the eucharist, which is 
not considered as a rite isolated or detached from Christian faith as a whole, 
but as the concretion of the Christ incarnate, sacrificed and glorified for the 
nourishment of the faithful”. E. Hoskyns and F.N. Davey, Fourth Gospel, 1346. 

“There may be ways of eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ 
in a spiritual manner which do not involve sacramental feeding. But the 
language (in John 6) is sacramental” J. H. Bernard, St. John. 1, CLXIX: 
Dr. Bernard suggests that there may be anti-docetic polemic in John 6 as in 
the Ignatian epistles: op. cit., 1, CLXVin. 
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Fourthly, nowhere does the New Testament state explicitly 
that some authorised minister is necessary for a valid eucharist. 

Nor fifthly is the corporate aspect of the Lord’s supper so 
strongly stressed in the New Testament except in 1 Cor. 10.17, 
“Seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one body: for we 
all partake of the one bread”. 


3. Ca/uses for this devetopment in eucharislic theology 

At least three causes have been suggested on the human level 
for this development. 

First, some scholars have attributed it to the infiuence on 
Ignatius of the pagan mystery-religions. Their arguments seem to 
involve special pleading. For example, H. W. Bartsch ^ maintains 
that, while Paul borrowed words from the mystery-religions in a 
general sense, Ignatius used the concepts of the mystery-reli¬ 
gions in a real cultic and almost magical sense. Here are two 
examples of the contentions of scholars who maintain this po¬ 
sition. First, Bartsch claims to find in Polyc. 7.1 a reference to the 
believer sharing in the d 3 dng of the ivine redeemer in the 
eucharist, in order to attain to the new life of the resurrection as 
in the mystery-religions: but there is clearly no exphcit reference 
in this passage to the eucharist: moreover Bartsch’s rendering 
here, “If I may attain through the suffering of God” for idvneq 
did rov Tta&elv&Eov imrvxco seems far less likely than “If I through 
my sufferings may attain to Grod”, because in these epistles the 
p^ase deov imrvxelv often means to “attain to God”: the pas¬ 
sage seems to refer not to the eucharist but to Ignatius’ coming 
martyrdom; he writes to Polycarp, “If I through my sufferings 
may attain to Grod, I shall be found your disciple at the resur¬ 
rection”. 

Secondly, Bartsch seems to be guilty of similar special plead¬ 
ing when he finds the mystery-religion concept of the eucharist in 
Smym. 7.1, “They (i. e., Docetists), who deny the gift of God 
(i. e., in the eucharist), are perishing in their disputes: but it 
were better for them to love {dyandv) that they also might attain 
to the Resurrection”. Bartsch interprets the infinitive dyandv 
not as “to love” but “to hold an agape”, a love-feast in connection 

^H. W. Bartsch: Gnostisches Gut und Gemeindetradition bei Ignatius 
von Antiochien, 99—117. 

15* 
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with the eucharist, where as he maintains in the previous citation 
“the participants attain not to the resurrection life”i. But it is 
far more likely that ayajidv has its normal meaning “to love” 2 for 
two reasons: first, in the previous chapter Ignatius has been 
castigating the Docetists for their lack of love to the widows and 
orphans, the needy and the oppressed; and secondly, in the follow¬ 
ing chapter he uses for holding an agape the more obvious 
phrase dydjirjv noielv and not this single infinitive dyojtdv. 

So the argument that the heightening of the eucharistic theo¬ 
logy was due to the infiuence of mystery-religions seems quite 
unproven. 

A second possible explanation of this development has been 
found in the personality of Ignatius himself. He writes about 
almost everything in an impassioned way: for example, about 
his expected martyrdom in Rome he writes begging the Christi¬ 
ans there to do nothing to prevent him from being “ground by 
the teeth of wild beasts” that he may be found to be the pure 
bread of Christ (Rom. 4.1). Similarly Ignatius wrote passionately 
about monepiscopacy, indeed so passionately that Canon B. H. 
Streeter in his book. The Primitive Church (pp. 163—178), 
wrote all this oflF, though perhaps not entirely convincingly, as the 
‘id6e fixe’ of a somewhat neurotic bishop. So Ignatius’ passionate 
style of writing may have had something to do with this ‘stepping 
up’ of his exposition of the eucharist. 

But a third, and more likely, explanation is that the false 
teaching and schismatic spirit of the Docetists drew out of 
Ignatius these catholic emphases. If the Docetists denied the real 
flesh of the Incarnate Lord, then let the faithful reflect more 
deeply on the real flesh of Christ in the eucharist. This would of 
course only make more explicit what was already in New Testa¬ 
ment tradition. Again if the Docetists were breaking up the unity 
of the church, then let the faithful reflect more deeply on the 
unity given to the church in the eucharist: “Hasten all to come 
together as to one temple of God, as to one altar, to one Jesus 
Christ, who came forth from the one Father, and is with one and 
departed to one” (Magn. 7.2). 

In this sense the heretics are the elucidators, if not the form- 
ulators, of the doctrines of the church. 

1 So also R. Bultmann: Theology of New Testament, 1144: and G. Ba- 
reille: art. Ign. d’Ant., Diet. Th6ol. Cath. VII 708. 

2 So P. T. Camelot, O. P.: Ignace d’Antioche, 160, n. 3. 
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On October 25, 1955, Pfere Antoine Wenger was examining 
some dozen MSS. of Chrysostom belonging to the monastery 
of Stavronikita on Mount Athos. As he leafed through Codex 6 
of this collection he realized that he had made a momentous 
discovery. Even where the contents of this eleventh-century 
MS. duplicate sermons of the Mouth of Gold already published, 
its value is beyond question; where it preserves sermons hitherto 
unknown, its value becomes unique. Such is the case with the 
series of eight baptismal catecheses contained in this codex and 
published by Wenger as Volume 50 of Sources chritiennes^. 
Hitherto very little had been known of this aspect of Chry¬ 
sostom’s pastoral activity. Montfaucon had published two in¬ 
structions which he called Catechesis prima et altera ad illumi- 
nandos^ and, indeed, they are a first and second but they do not 
belong to the same series. The second belongs to a series which is 
otherwise lost; the first is duplicated in a MS. homilary of the 
Synodal Library of Moscow as the first of a series of four. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus published the last three of these in an 
obscure collection of Greek theological'texts which has remained 
practically unknown to the western worlds. Not only does the 
first of Papadopoulos duplicate the first of Montfaucon but his 
fourth is identical with the third in the new series from Stav¬ 
ronikita. This duplicate, incidentally, is the Greek original of the 


^A. Wenger, Jean Chrysostome: Huit cat^ch^ses baptismales in^dites 
(Paris 1957). Much that 1 shaU say stems from this excellent volume. 

2 Reprinted by J. P. Migne in his Patrologiae cursus completus: series 
graeca (PG) 49 (Paris 1863), cols. 221-240. 

3 A Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia graeca sacra (St. Petersburg 1909). 
So learned and indefatigable a scholar as Dom Chrysostom Baur makes no 
mention of it in his John Chrysostom and his Time. Eng. tr. Sister M. Gonzaga, 
R. S. M. (Westminster, Md. 1960—1961). 
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Sermo ad Neophytos which has been published many times in the 
Latin editions of Chrysostom’s works. 

Hence we now possess, in all, twelve baptismal instructions 
of Chrysostom Six of these are addressed Ad iUuminandos and 
six Ad iUuminaJtos: the first two of the Stavronikita series, the 
first three of Papadopoulos, and the isolated second of Mont- 
faucon contain instructions for the catechumens; the third of 
Stavronikita (which is Papadopoulos’ fourth) salutes the neo¬ 
phytes on Easter, while the remaining five of the Stavronikita 
series exhort the newly baptized to keep their baptismal robes 
unwrinkled and without stain. 

Although all these sermons offer many interesting problems, this 
study will confine itself to the six instructions addressed to the cate¬ 
chumens. From these it will study the sequence, purpose, and sym¬ 
bolism of the pre-baptismal liturgy as practiced at Antioch toward 
the close of the fourth century with its special emphasis on the 
conflict with Satan. When possible the words will be those of Chry¬ 
sostom himself, drawn directly or adapted from his instructions 
to the catechumens and, occasionally, from his other works; the 
mystagogical sermons of Cyril of Jerusalem and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia 2 will be cited where pertinent; some actual rubrics and for¬ 
mulas will be supplied from the Euchologion found inaneighth-cen¬ 
tury Barberini codex 3. Particularly useful for the ritual of apotaxis 
and syntaxis is a fifth- or sixth-century Ordo from Constantinople 
The PeregrinaJtio Etheriae will furnish some specific details 5. 


^ I have recently published an English translation of all twelve, together 
with a commentary, in St. John Chrysostom: Baptismal Instructions (West¬ 
minster, Md. 1963) which is Vol. 31 of the Ancient Christian Writers series. 
All references to the catecheses will be made to this edition (as ACW 31). 

2 The best edition of Cyril's mystagogical catecheses is found in J. Quasten, 
Monumentaeucharistica et liturgica vetustissima (Bonn 1935) but they are more 
readily available in the text and commentary of A. Touttde published in 
PG 33. Theodore's baptismal discourses, preserved only in a Syriac translation, 
have been published by A. Mingana in Woodbrooke Studies 5 and 6 (Cam¬ 
bridge 1932 and 1933) but are more accessible in the edition of R. Tonneau 
and R. Devreesse, which appeared as Vol. 145 of Studi e testi (Vatican City 
1949). This will be referred to as SeT. 

® Published in F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rituale Armenorum 
(Oxford 1905), pp. 389 ff. 

4 Also published in Rituale Armenorum (pp. 438—442) but found in a 
somewhat fuller form in a Vatican MS. (Ottobon. graec. 175). 

s This has been published by H. P6tr6 as Vol. 21 of Sources chr^tiennes. 
These other sources are introduced only ad complementum doctrinae. Chry- 
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I shall treat first of the enrollment of the catechumens and their 
sponsors; I shall then discuss three pre-baptismal rites: the 
exorcisms, the renouncement of Satan and covenant with Christ, 
and finally the anointing of the candidates for baptism. 


I 

Enrollment and Sponsors 

There were three kinds of catechumens. It would seem, first, 
that the Church considered children of Christian parents as 
catechumens, and that they would immediately be admitted 
among the candidates for baptism if they expressed a desire to 
receive the sacrament More properly, however, the catechumens 
were those who asked to be registered on the official list, although 
often enough this registration merely signified a wish to receive 
clinical baptism at the hour of deaths. But only those could be 
called catechumens in the fullest sense who had not only re¬ 
gistered but also had been enrolled together with their sponsors 
in the “book of the church’*, as Theodore of Mopsuestia tells us 3. 
The enrolled would then attend special instructions and myata- 
gogical discourses during a thirty-day preparation^ to receive 
the sacrament at Easter. 

Chrysostom seems to support this distinction between re¬ 
gister^ and enrolled catechumens when he distinguishes two 
classes of uninitiated. All catechumens are uninitiated5, but that 

0 O 8 tom has not left us an official Ordo of the rites; such rubrics as he does give 
are often given indirectly or in skeletal form. In introducing these other 
sources I am not implying that the churches of Antioch, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, and Mopsuestia used identical forms in initiating the candidates. 
But there was one faith, one Lord, and one baptism, and the rituals employed 
in the different churches were substantially the same. 

^ See Baur 1, p. 81, who cites Probst, ^techese und Predigt vom Anfang 
dee vierten bis zum Ende des sechsten Jahrhunderts (Breslau 1884), p. 42; 
also ACW 31, p. 290. 

2 This was an abuse against which Chrysostom constantly fought; he de¬ 
nounced such conduct as senseless because of the uncertainty of receiving 
the sacrament in time and the loss of so many benefits even if it was received 
at the last moment. See, e. g.. Instruction 9,5—8 (ACW 31, pp. 133—134, 
291), In Joh. 18 (PG 59.115), and In act. apost. 1 (ibid. 60.23-25). 

» SeT, pp. 347-349. 

4 See ACW 31, pp. 132, 141, 288, 290, 300, 310, 323, 324. 

5 Instruction 10, 18 (ACW 31, pp. 155-156). 
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some of the uninitiated are excluded from the mystagogical 
discourses becomes clear when he says to the candidates for 
baptism: 

1 shall speak to you of it [i. e. faith] at another time, when 
many of the uninitiated will be present. But what you alone 
must hear now and what cannot be told to you when the 
uninitiated are mingled together with you, these things I must 
tell you today K 

And he goes on to explain the renouncement of Satan and the 
covenant with Christ. We must conclude that Chrysostom here 
means by the uninitiated those catechumens who were not 
proximately preparing for baptism, and that they were excluded 
at least from the mystagogical discourses. The enrolled were ol 
fxiXXovreg (pcorlCecr&ai, iUuminandi; the other uninitiates were not. 

In such large centers as Antioch and Constantinople it was 
impossible for the clergy to know the moral dispositions of each 
candidate among the vast throngs which would ask for baptism. 
Hence there arose the custom of having sponsors to vouch for 
those requesting enrollment. Theodore of Mopsuestia testifies 
to this practice and he is at pains to show that the sponsor 
played an important part in the initiation. Not only does the 
sponsor answer for the moral fitness of his candidate but he also 
assists him in some of the sacramental ceremonies. The candidate 
is still an alien to the heavenly Jerusalem and when he enrolls 
for citizenship therein he must have a sponsor who conducts him 
to the duly appointed registrar of baptisms and testifies that he is 
worthy of citizenship. 

The sponsor, who is called godfather, also guarantees that he 
will guide the candidate who is not yet versed in the life of the 
city or in how to conduct himself in it. He testifies to what the 
catechumen has done and to the fact that he has prepared 
himself in the past so as to be worthy of the city and its citiz¬ 
enship. Since enrollment in any city requires registration, the 
candidate’s name is inscribed in the church register together with 
that of his godfather who answers for him and becomes his guide 
in the city and the sponsor for his citizenship. This is all done so 
that the candidate may know long beforehand and while still 
on earth that he is enrolled in the heavenly Jerusalem 2 . 

* Instruction 11, 18 (op. cit., pp. 166 and 319, n. 44). 

2 SeT, pp. 345-349. 
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Theodore also describes the candidate’s posture when he is 
being enrolled. He is instructed to hold out his arms, as in prayer, 
and to keep his eyes cast down — the attitude of an accused person 
before the court. He is to remove his outer garment and stand 
barefoot on sackcloth The Barberini Eiichologion states that 
at the ceremony of enrollment the priest removes the candidate’s 
garment and shoes and faces him to the west; he breathes upon 
him thrice and makes the sign of the cross on the candidate’s 
forehead, mouth, and breaat, and then prays over him, saying: 
“In Thy name, O Grod, and in the name of Thy only-begotten 
Son, and of Thy Holy Spirit, I place my hand on this Tliy servant 
who has been deemed worthy to flee to Thy holy name and to 
find protection imder the shelter of Thy wings” 2 . 

Theodore also tells us that, at a later stage in the preliminaries, 
after the ritual of the renouncement of Satan and the covenant 
with Christ, when the priest signs the candidate with chrism in 
the sign of the cross, the godfather stands behind the kneeling 
catechumen, covers the crown of his head with a linen stole and 
assists him to his feet 2 . 

Chrysostom makes no direct mention of the enrollment. 
However we can be sure that it was practiced at Antioch since 
he frequently addresses the catechumens as those who have been 
enrolled in the army of Christ^. It is also sure that sponsors were 
customary at Antioch because at one point in the Catecheses 
Chrysostom turns and addresses them 5. In fact he calls them 
ayadexdjutevoiy those who receive, a name which may well be a 
counterpart to Tertullian’s term for the newly baptized, atiscepti^, 
which could mean that the sponsors received the newly baptized 
as they emerged from the baptismal waters. 

But Chrysostom suggests another interpretation borrowed 
from commerce and the law. Those who go surety (dvadex^pevoi) 

lOp. cit., p. 361. See also J. Quasten, “Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Exorcism of Cilicium”, Harvard Theological Review 35, 1942, 209—219, 
who shows this same use of sackcloth in Spain and Africa. There is no hint 
of it in either Cyril or Chrysostom. 

2 Rituale Armenorum, pp. 390—391. 

3 SeT, p. 395. 

^ Instruction 1, passim. In Instruction 2,9 (ACW 31, p. 46) he does address 
all “who have deserved to be enroUed in this heavenly book”, which may well 
be a reference to the catechumen's enrollment in the register of the church. 

5 Instruction 2,15—16 (ACW 31, pp. 48—49). 

6 Ibid. p. 221, n. 34. 
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take a greater risk than the one who borrows money because 
they make themselves liable for the whole sum. The sureties in 
baptism must be more alert than the sureties in law and must 
show their paternal love by encouraging, counselling and correct¬ 
ing those for whom they go surety. The obligation assumed by 
these spiritual fathers toward their spiritual sons is a grave one 
and no slight danger hangs over their heads if they are remiss. 

Chrysostom turns to address the sponsors right after a brief 
discussion of exorcism and just before he treats of the renounce¬ 
ment of Satan and covenant with Christ. This may well imply 
that the sponsors were present at and participated in these 
rituals. He also cautions them to show great affection to those 
they sponsor in the matter of spiritual instruction. Certainly 
the sponsors were present at the mystagogical discourses and 
probably also at the various instructions. The Peregrinaiio 
Etheruie testifies that such was the case at Jerusalem ^ where, 
after the exorcism every morning, an instruction was given by 
the bishop around whom sat in a circle the catechumens and their 
sponsors. Although Chrysostom is not so specific, his address to 
the sponsors shows their importance, and it is not unlikely that 
they played a prominent part in the ritual at Antioch. 

After his enrollment in the register of the iUuminandi, the 
catechumen followed all the Lenten exercises: rigorous fasting, 
daily instructions, and catechetical sermons. Let us now see 
what Chrysostom’s catechetical discourses have to tell us about 
the three pre-baptismal rites of exorcism, the renouncement of 
Satan and covenant with Christ, and, finally, of the anointing of 
the candidates for baptism. 


II 

The Exorcisms 

Chrysostom’s Catecheses do not provide us with an ordo or 
rituale. He is not primarily a liturgist in these discourses, but a 
pastor of souls. Just as his scriptural exegesis is never far removed 
from instruction in morality and exhortation to the life of virtue, 
so, too, his explanation of the pre-baptismal ritual is more con¬ 
cerned with the purpose and symbolism of the rites by which 

^ See P6tr6, Eth4rie, pp. 257, 269. 
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the illuminand is freed from the power of Satan and becomes a 
true soldier and athlete of Christ. His treatment of the symbolism 
of the exorcisms reflects the central theme underlying the pre- 
baptismal ritual, the conflict with Satan. 

Hence it comes as no surprise that Chrysostom nowhere records 
the formula of exorcism even if he frequently refers to the 
oxorcist’s “awesome words”. The same is true of Etheria, Theo¬ 
dore and Cyril; we do not find the exact formula in their works 
although they do give us some interesting information about 
the practices of Jerusalem and Mopsuestia. The Peregrinatio, 
for example, tells us that in fourth-century Jerusalem the custom 
was for the catechumens to come to the church daily at Prime; 
the first order of the day was for the candidates for baptism to be 
exorcised by the clerics 2 . Theodore shows us the catechumen 
standing silent on sackcloth (to remind him of his own and his 
fathers’ sins) while the exorcist, acting as his advocate, pleads 
his caused. 

Cyril is a rich source of information on exorcism. He tells us 
that the candidates were exorcised frequently during Lent and 
that their faces were veiled after each exorcism which is a sign 
of their purification. He does not specify the formula, but he tells 
us that it consisted of phrases from the Scriptures which invoked 
the name of Grod and the Crucified and which rebuked the demon. 
To put the demons to flight the candidates were signed with the 


may be in place to record here a formula found in the Barberini 
Euehologion: **God the holy one, whom we regard with terror and hold in 
high esteem, incomprehensible in all His works and strength, inscrutable, has 
predestined thee, O Satan, for the vengeance of eternal punishment. Through 
118 , His worthless servants, He bids thee and every power that works with thee 
to stand aloof from these who have just been signed [with the sign of the cross] 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, our true God. I adjure thee, then, O all¬ 
wicked, unclean, defiled, loathsome, and hostile spirit, (I adjure thee) by the 
might of Jesus Christ, who has all power in heaven and on earth,... go forth 
and depart from those who are being prepared for holy baptism. I adjure thee 
by the saving passion of our Lord Jesus Christ and by the price of His body 
and blood and by His dread advent; for He shall come upon the clouds... 
judging all the earth and condemning thee and the power that works together 
writh thee to the gehenna of fire, handing thee over to the external darkness 
where the worm never sleeps and the fire is never quenched.’* See Rituale 
Armenorum, pp. 392—393. The same Ewhologion records two other formulas 
^ibid., pp. 391—392, 394). 

2 See P4tr6, £th4rie, p. 267. 

» SeT, p. 361. 
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sign of the cross. Insufflations (on the face and into the ears) 
were used to signify the power of the Holy Spirit, the ejection 
of the demon, and the removal of sin. But to prevent anyone 
from thinking that the demon is completely routed by these 
exorcisms or that the soul is freed from its sins before the actual 
reception of baptism, Cyril repeatedly teaches that we die and 
are released from our sins only in the waters of regeneration 
He tells us further that the dread formula speaks not only of 
Christ, our Master, but of punishment, vengeance, and the fires 
of hell. Chrysostom, too, tells us that at Antioch, after the daily 
instruction, the candidates were sent along to bear the “awesome 
words” of the exorcists who have been appointed to this task 2 . 
But he is more concerned with explaining to the candidates why 
they are sent along to the exorcists naked and unshod; he is more 
eager to set forth the aim and purpose of the ritual by which the 
candidates are freed from the domination of Satan and come 
under the yoke of Christ. 

And why are the catechumens sent along to the exorcists naked 
and unshod^? This is the season of the King’s victory. He has 
conquered in the battle; He has taken captives, and captives go 
naked and unshod. The catechumens are reminded by their 
appearance that Satan held sway over them; now they stand 
with hands upturned to confess God’s future sovereignty. They 

^ The information from CyrO is summarized in a lengthy and valuable note 
to his ProccUechesis by A. Toutt4e in PG 33. 347B—348B. See also ACW 31, 
pp. 217—219. It should be noted that Cyril, as does Chrysostom, also attri¬ 
butes the remission of sin to other causes such as conversion in one’s way of 
life, confession of one’s sins, fasting, the renunciation of Satan, the exorcised 
oil wherewith the body was anointed before immersion in the waters, and, 
finally, to the grace of the Holy Spirit who comes to dweU in the soul after 
baptism. Just as this grace perfects the remission of sins given in baptism, 
so do exorcisms and the other things just mentioned dispose the soul in various 
ways to receive this grace. 

2 Instruction 2, 12 (ACW 31, p. 47). It is not clear who the ministers of 
exorcism were. Toutt^e (PG 33.348) feels that the catechumens were ordinarily 
exorcised by priests, sometimes by deacons; Etheria states that they were 
clerics (P4tr6, Eth4rie, p. 257); Wenger (op. cit., p. 78) considers that “those 
appointed to this task” implies an ordination, and that the exorcists belonged 
to an ecclesiastical taxis or rank of the clergy ordained for this function. See 
also ACW 31, p. 227, n. 59. 

^ Instruction 10, 14 (ACW 31, p. 154). In 9, 11 (ibid., p. 135) Chrysostom 
says: And why, after we have instructed you, do they remove your sandals 
and clothes and send you along barefoot and naked, except for a single short 
garment, to hear the exorcists’ words? 
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are the spoils and booty of war; they are in captivity, but a 
captivity which changes slavery into freedom, which leads the 
captive to his true homeland and the common mother of us all, 
the Church, where he will be a feUow-citizen with the saints ^ 

But why does the dread formula of exorcism speak not only of 
Christ, our Master, but of punishment, vengeance, and the fires 
of hell? Because the demon is shameless and the catechumen 
helpless. The catechumen is a sheep without a seal {oq)Qayi<;)'^\ he 
is a deserted inn and a hostel without a door; he is a lair for 
robbers, a refuge for wild beasts, a dwelling place for demons. But 
the Master has decreed that this deserted, doorless inn, this 
robber’s refuge should become a royal palace. Hence the need for 
teachers and exorcists. The teachers, by their instruction, will 
make strong and secure the walls of the inn which were weak 
and unsound; the exorcists will make sure by those awesome 
words that no wild beast lurks within the catechumen, no serpent, 
no viper, no scorpion 3. 

Hence this rite is not performed without aim or purpose. The 
exorcists prepare the catechumen to receive the King of heaven 
to dwell within him by cleansing his mind with those awesome 
words which put to flight every device of the wicked one and 
make the catechumen’s heart worthy of the royal presence. Along 
with this, Chrysostom says, the rite itself impresses great piety 
on the soul and leads it to abundant contrition. Those who 
endure captivity of the body show by their posture their dejection 
at the disaster which has overcome them. So, too, when the de¬ 
vil’s captives are about to be set free from his domination and to 
come under the yoke of goodness, they remind themselves of 
their former servitude by the show of bare feet and outstretched 
hands. They do this that they may know from what evil they are 
being delivered and to what good they are hurrying, and that 
this very knowledge may be the foundation for greater gratitude 
and may make their souls even more than weU-disposed for 
baptism^. 

The ritual in Chrysostom’s day consisted, then, of the dread 
and awesome words of exorcism calculated to put to flight the 

ilbid. 

2 The seal is a sign of ownership and a guarantee of protection as we are 
told by Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 36. 364A) and by Didymus the Blind 
(PG 39. 717B). See also F. J. Dolger, Sphragis (Paderbom 1911), pp. 176—179. 

® ACW 31, p. 165. < Instruction 2, 12—14 (ibid., p. 48). 
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worst of demons; the formula invoked Christ and spoke of 
punishment, vengeance, and the fires of hell. The effects of 
exorcism were to cleanse the mind, to make the heart contrite, 
and to rout the demons while preparing the soul to receive its 
King and Master. 


Ill 

Ap(^axi8 and Syntaxis 

The second ceremony which emphasizes the confiict with the 
adversary is the ritual of renouncement of Satan and the cov¬ 
enant with Christ 1. To give to this rite the great importance 
which it merits it seems that at Antioch, in Chrysostom’s day, 
the time for the renouncement and attachment had been mov^ 
up from Saturday, immediately before baptism, to Friday at 
the ninth hour 2 . This allowed the priests to ask the questions 
individually even of a large number of catechumens 3, 

Chrysostom sees a significant sjnnbolism in the choice of this 
hour. On Friday, at the ninth hour, he says to the catechumens^ 
you must have certain questions asked of you and you must 
present your contracts to the Master. . . . For on Friday at the 
ninth hour, the thief entered Paradise, the darkness . . . was dis¬ 
solved, and the Light which was perceived by both body and mind 
was taken up as a sacrifice for the whole world. For at that hour 
Christ said: Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit 
(Lk 23,46). Then, the sun we see looked on the Sun of Justice 
shining from the cross and turned back its own rays^. 


^Wenger (op. cit., p. 82) feels that, according to Chrysostom, this rite 
could not be omitted even in cases of clinical baptism. Certainly the full fruit 
of the sacrament was not forthcoming for a comatose recipient. What benefit 
does the baptized get from his initiation, Chrysostom asks (ACW 31, p. 134), 
when he lies unconscious, inert as a log or stone or corpse, when he does not 
recognize those who are present, nor hear what they say, when he cannot make 
the responses by which he will enter into the blessed covenant with our com¬ 
mon Master? 

2 So, at least, in Instruction 11,19 (ACW 31, p. 166), but see my note ibid.,. 

pp. 221—222. 

® Theodore (SeT, p. 373) hints at what Chrysostom states explicitly, name¬ 
ly, that the candidates are asked for their contracts one by one (ACW 31, 
p. 50); in the Ordo of Constantinople, the bishop asks the questions of the 
candidates in a group. 

4 Instruction 11, 19 (ACW 31, p. 166). 
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In Theodore of Mopsuestia this rite seems to occur immediately 
before baptism. The ritual on which he comments reads: Again 
you stand on haircloth, unshod, your outer garment removed, 
your hands stretched out to God in the posture of prayer. At 
first, on your knees; you fall on your knees but the rest of your 
body is straight. Then you say, ‘T renounce Satan, aU his angels, 
all Ws works, aU his service, all his vanity, and all his worldly 
error; and I bind myself by vow, I believe, and I am baptized 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit” 1. 

The Ordo of Constantinople is more explicit 2. The bishop here 
bids the catechumens to stand in fear and be signed [with the 
sign of the cross]; he further orders them to remove their gar¬ 
ments and shoes and says: “This is the end of your instruction; 
the time of your baptism is at hand. Today you are going to make 
the contract of faith with Christ. . . . Tomorrow night you are 
going to die to sin; now make your will and make your renun¬ 
ciation be your last testament; write down the devil as heir to 
your sin.” He then tells them: “. . . Lift up your hands as if the 
angels are searching you to find out if anything belonging to the 
devil is hidden on your person. . . . Stand like captives for it 
is as such that Christ buys you. Breathe upon the devil as you 
look on him and hate him.” If the catechumen still has anything 
of the adversary in him, the bishop cautions him to spit it out 
as he breathes upon the devil. 

Then, in a brief instruction, the bishop tells the catechumens 
that the devil is furious because they have deserted him but does 
not believe that they are truly saved. “Hence”, says the bishop, 
“Christ makes you stand before Satan that you may renounce 
him, breathe upon him, and take up the conflict against him. 
The devil stands facing the west because there lies the source of 
darkness. Renounce him and breathe upon him.” After they have 
breathed upon the devil, the bishop says: “Turn now to the east 
and attach yourselves to Christ. . . . Stand in fear for all things 
here are formidable and frightening. All the powers of heaven 
are here. . . . the cherubim and seraphim are writing down your 
words; they are leaning down from heaven, now, to receive your 
contracts and take them to the Master.” 


* SeT, p. 369. 

3 A text of this Ordo is published in Rituale Armenorum, pp. 438—442. 
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The bishop next bids the catechumens to repeat after him the 
formula: 'T renounce Satan, and all his works, and all service 
to him, and all his angels, and all his pomps.” He says this three 
times with all answering and then three times he asks them: 
“Do you renounce Satan?” Three times they reply: “We do 
renounce him.” Again they are told to breathe upon the devil. 
Next the bishop says to them: “Turn to the west and hold your 
hands down. Stand in fear and repeat after me: I enter into the 
service of Christ and I believe in one God, the Father Almighty”, 
and so forth in the formula of the Nicene Creed. 

All repeat the Creed thrice. He then asks three times the ques¬ 
tion: “Do you enter into the service of Christ?” And three times 
they answer: “We do enter into His service.” Then he bids them 
to adore Christ and goes on to say: “Behold you have renounced 
the devil and entered into the service of Christ. The contract is 
made. The Lord holds it in heaven. Look to your covenant and 
guard it for it is produced on the day of judgment. . . . Did you 
renounce the devil ? Hate him to the very end. Did you enter into 
Christ’s service? Glorify Him to your last breath. Go to your 
death with this orthodox confession of the Lord God, and suffer 
no shipwreck of your faith. . . . From now on your enemy is 
watching what you say and think, how you reason and move, and 
what you do. Be, therefore, on your guard that he may have 
nothing ill to say of you on the terrible day of judgment.” 

After prayers for the Church and all the faithful, the bishop 
blesses the congregation and bids the catechumens to clothe 
themselves, and put on their shoes. A deacon then says: “As 
many as have come for baptism, come forward for the imposition 
of hands and to receive the blessing.” The bishop lays his hands 
on all of them, men and women, and advances to the holy table 
and says: “You are our illumination and to you do we give glory 
and to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and always, for 
ever and ever.” And the people say: “Amen.” 

Many of these purposes and much of this symbolism are echoed 
in Chrysostom. In worldly affairs, he says, whenever someone 
wishes to entrust his business to someone, a written contract 
must be completed between the trustee and his client. The same 
is true when the Master is going to entrust to the catechumen 
not mortal things which are subject to death and destruction, 
but spiritual things which belong to eternity. Wherefore this 
contract is called faith, since it possesses nothing visible but only 
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things which can be seen by the eyes of the spirit. However, it is 
not written on paper with ink; it is written in God by the Spirit. 
The words uttered are registered in heaven and the agreement 
abides indelibly with the Master 

When you have all entered the church, Chrysostom says to the 
catechumens, then must you all together bend your knee and not 
stand erect you must stretch your hands to heaven and thank 
Grod for this gift. Sacred custom bids you to remain on your 
knees so as to acknowledge His supreme rule even by your 
posture, for to bend the knee is a mark of those who acknowledge 
their servitude. Your posture will remind you from what evil 
you are delivered and to what good you will dedicate yourselves. 
Then, the priest^ comes to you one by one, asks for your contract 
and confession, and prepares you to utter those awesome and 
frightening words: ‘T renounce thee, Satan, thy pomps, thy 
service, and thy works.” The words are few but their power is 
great. The invisible powers rejoice at your conversion, receive 
the words from your tongue, and carry them up to the Master. 
There they are inscribed in the books of heaven^. 

Chrysostom merely expresses the formula without explaining 
it. That this is the Antiochene formula is made clear by two other 
catecheses, although neither gives the formula in fuU. In In* 
struction 11,22 the candidate is bidden to speak these words: 
“I renounce thee, Satan”; Instruction 12,48 adds: “and thy 
pomps and thy service” 5. In the sixth homily of his CommerUary 
on Coloasiana^, Chrysostom substitutes “and thy angels” for 
“and all thy works”, but this is probably the formula used in 
Constantinople since this sermon was delivered in the capital 


^Instruction 2, 17 (ACW 31, p. 60). 

2 Instruction 11, 21 (ibid. 167). The kneeling posture and upstretched 
hands are also mentioned in Instruction 2, IS and by Theodore who states 
that the initiand first stands on sackcloth while his outer garment is removed. 
Then he kneels but holds the rest of his body erect and looks toward heaven 
(SeT, pp. 369-373). 

* The candidates were led in by the priests, but it is the priest who asks 
for their contract and confession. The priest would in all probability be the 
bishop, as is the case in the Ordo of Constantinople. Theodore specifies that 
those who prepare the candidates to recite the words are deacons (SeT, 
p. 373). 

^ Instruction 2,18—20 (ACW 31, pp. 60—51). 

5 Ibid., pp. 167, 188. 

6 PG 62. 342C. 

16 Cross, Stadia Patristica Vin 
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city of the Empire. Proclus may be giving the fuU Constanti- 
nopolitan formula when he mentions both the works and the 
angels of Satan in an unedited catechesis preserved in an uncial 
MS. of the eighth or ninth century i. The formula is still more 
developed in Theodore, where one reads: “I renounce Satan and 
all his angels, and aU his service, and all his vanity, and all his 
worldly glamor.”2 Cyril the formula reads: ‘T renoimce thee, 
Satan, and all thy works, and all thy pomps, and all thy ser¬ 
vice. ”3 

And what are the pomps of Satan? Every form of sin, the 
spectacles of the theatre and the hippodrome, abusive language, 
tokens, amulets, and magic. But the cross has the strength of a 
marvellous amulet and a mighty incantation. Blessed is the soul 
which speaks the name of Jesus Christ Crucified. Call upon that 
name and every disease will flee, every assault of Satan will 
yields. 

The ritual is not complete with the renunciation of Satan; 
the candidate must also make his covenant with Christ. By the 
words of renunciation the catechumen rebels against his old 
adversary and master. But where does he get the boldness to 
rebel? What weapons does he have? What ally? ‘T enter into 
Thy service, O Christ”, says the catechumen. “Hence I am bold 
and rebel. For I have a strong place of refuge and this has made 
me superior to the demon, although heretofore I was trembling 
and afraid.”^ 

This adherence to Christ is not only an act of faith but a 
commitment for life6, and this is symbolized by the candidate’s 

^ Sinaiticus graecus 491. This MS. has been described by A. Wenger in 
L’Assomption de la t. s. Vierge dans la tradition byzantine du VI® an X® 
si^cle. Etudes et documents (Paris 1955), pp. 96—99. 

2 SeT, p. 367. 3 PG 33. 1068 C. See ACW 31, p. 168. 

4 Ibid. Chrysostom’s catalogue of Satan’s pomps (see also ibid., pp. 189 
223) is quite similar to that of both Theodore (SeT, p. 389) and Cyril (PG 33. 
1069C—1071A). Cyril’s list, however, includes foods and things made unclean 
by the invocation of impure demons. J. Dani^lou, S. J., in his The Bible and 
the Liturgy (Notre Dame, Ind. 1956), pp. 26, 28—29, notes that the renun¬ 
ciation of Satan seems to be directly connected with the renunciation of idola¬ 
try and, hence, that this ritual must have originated in the Christianity of 
the missions rather than with the Jewish converts. This would explain why 
the images of the rite and the sins which constitute the pomps are more 
closely connected with paganism than with Judaism. 

5 Instruction 11, 24 (ACW 31, p. 168). 

6 See Dani41ou, Bible and Liturgy, p. 33. 
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orientation. Although we find no mention of it in either Theodore 
or Chrysostom, it seems most likely that the candidate turned 
to the west to renounce Satan and to the east to make his pledge 
to Christ. Cyril is very specific on this point as is also the Ordo 
of Constantinople i. 

By this contract we are no longer slaves of Satan but slaves of 
Christ. He buys us as we would buy slaves only after we ask if 
they be willing to serve us. When He is about to take us into His 
service, He first asks if we are willing to put away our old master, 
the devil, and then accepts our compact. He does not force His 
mastership on us. But we would never buy reckless or lawless 
slaves. Christ does, and pays the top price- the price of His own 
blood. Even if we be wicked slaves. He is satisfied if we say from 
the heart: ‘T renounce thee, Satan.” If we do this. He has received 
all that He asks 2 . But the catechumen is more than a servant 
and slave. He is the bride, and Christ the Bridegroom. Instead 
of a dowry let the catechumen contribute the words of renun¬ 
ciation and attachment, and Christ will consider this as great 
wealth. For He is rich towards all and for all who call upon Him 
(Rom. 10.12)3. 

Neither Chrysostom nor Theodore include in the ceremony 
of renouncement and attachment the formula of the Creed which 
we find in full in the Ordo from Constantinople and in an abbre¬ 
viated form in Cyril of Jerusalem. This raises the question: 
When did the redditio symboli take place? In Cyril’s day Jeru¬ 
salem had the custom of delivering the Symbol at the beginning 
of Lent, explaining its various articles throughout the holy 
season, and receiving it at various times but especially after the 
covenant with Christ^. The ritual of Theodore requires the cate¬ 
chumen to say, ‘T believe and am baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” 5, and in his first 
mystagogical discourse Theodore recalls that he has discussed the 

1 See PG 33. 1073B and Rituale Armenorum, pp. 439—440. Dani41oa 
discusses the symbolism of orientation (op. cit., pp. 30—33). See especially 
F. J. Dolger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (Munster 1918), 

pp. 1-18. 

2 Instruction 12, 49—51 (ACW 31, pp. 188—189). 

® Instruction 11, 26 (ibid., 168—169). 

^ See, e. g., PG 33. 461A, 606B, 1042B, 1063A. Etheria says that the cate¬ 
chumens received the Symbol after five weeks of instruction, during which the 
Creed was explained to them phrase by phrase (P6tr4, Eth6rie, p. 259). 

5 SeT, p. 367. 

16 * 
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Creed in former instructions. He also says that after the exor¬ 
cisms the catechumen is brought to the priest (i. e. the bishop) 
and before him makes his engagements and promises. Further 
on he tells us that these engagements and promises deal with 
faith and the Creed K 

But Chrysostom is not clear on the reddUio symboli. He, too, 
has discussed portions of the Creed, the unity and trinity of 
God, the incarnation and death of Christ. And prior to his ex¬ 
planation of the renunciation of Satan and attachment to Christ, 
in an instruction given on Holy Thursday, he does say that this 
whole discourse is called faith and that he will entrust nothing 
else to the catechumens until they shall say ‘T believe”. This 
word is a foundation stone unshaken which holds up an unshaken 
edifice. He bids them first to believe in God and then to speak 
out that word loud and clear. If they cannot say ‘T believe” they 
will be able neither to speak nor understand any other word 2 . 
Further on in this same discourse, immediately before explaining 
the renunciation-attachment ceremony, he says: “As regards the 
instruction on faith (xov neqi nlorecoQ Aoyov), I shall leave that 
task for your teacher. ”3 Since the teacher was probably the 
bishop, it may well be that he led the catechumens in the triple 
recitation of the Creed which is found in the Or do of Constan¬ 
tinople^. 


IV 

AnoirUii^g of the Catechumens 

The last of the three ceremonies which emphasize the struggle 
with Satan is the anointing of the catechumens. In Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem there is only one anointing, that of the whole body. Cyril 
says: Then, when you were stripped, you were anointed with 
exorcised oil, from the hairs of your head to your feet, and were 

1 Ibid. 363, 369. 

2 Instruction 11, 16—16 (ACW 31, p. 166). 

® Ibid., p. 166. 

^ See Rituale Armenorum, p. 440. In Homily 40 on 1 Corinthians (PG 61. 
347—349) Chrysostom is discussing "'baptism of the dead*’ and there suggests 
that the recitation of the Creed may have immediately preceded baptism 
itself. He says: We add this at the end ... "I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead”, and in this faith we are baptized. For after we confess this [dogma] 
along with the others, we go down into the fountain of living waters. 
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made partakers of the good olive-tree, Jesus Christ The ritual 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia speaks of two: the first is an anointing 
of the forehead and occurs immediately after the contract with 
Christ; the second is an anointing of the whole body and imme¬ 
diately precedes baptism. Of the first, the ritual says: And the 
bishop . . . signs you on the forehead with the oil of anointing and 
says, ''So and so is signed in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” Your sponsor, standing behind you, 
spreads a linen stole over your head, lifts you from your knees, 
and makes you stand erect 2 . Of the second, the ritual states: 
You are coming, now, to baptism, and fiirst you remove all your 
clothes; as is required you are anointed over your whole body 
with the oil of anointing. The bishop begins by saying, “So and 
so is anointed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit.” Then you go down into the water sanctified by 
the blessing of the bishop 3. 

Chrysostom also recognizes two anointings. The first anointing, 
that on the forehead, was closely connected with the ceremony of 
the contract with Christ, as Theodore also has it, and hence may 
have taken place on Friday. In the two catecheses where Chrys¬ 
ostom speaks of this first anointing, he introduces it with these 
words: “After the contract, after the renunciation of the devil 
and the covenant with Christ. . .”^ How long after? In the one 
discourse Chrysostom gives no clear indication of the interval; 
the other seems to hint that the anointing comes immediately 
after the covenant ceremony 3. What was the time lapse between 
the two anointings ? Again one of the discourses yields no clue, 
while the other states that the second anointing takes place in the 


^ PG 33. 1080. Cyril then points out the symbolism and power of the exor¬ 
cised oU: After you have been cut away from the wild olive tree, you are 
grafted on to the good one and become sharers in the richness of the go^ olive 
tree. The exorcised oil, therefore, is a symbol of your partnership in the rich¬ 
ness of Christ, a charm which puts to flight every trace of the power which 
opposes us. Just as the breathing of holy men upon you and the invocation 
of the name of God, like a raging fire, bums and puts to fiight the demons, so 
also this exorcised oil, by prayer and the invocation of God’s name, receives 
such power that it not only bums and cleanses away every trace of our sins 
but also puts to fiight all the unseen powers of the wicked one (ibid.). 

2 SeT. pp. 399-401. 

* Ibid., p. 419. 

< Instruction 2, 22 (ACW 31, p. 51) and 11, 27 (ibid., p. 169). 

5 Instruction 11, 27 (ibid). 
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darkness of the night and, consequently, would seem to come 
immediately before the baptism on Saturday night What was 
the formula of this first anointing? Again one discourse records 
no formula whereas the other gives the same formula which is 
used for the second anointing in Theodore of Mopsuestia: “So 
and so is anointed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.” 2 

The purpose and symbolism of this fiirst anointing is very much 
the same in both catecheses. In the one, the enemy is furious . . . 
when he sees those who were formerly subject to his sovereignty 
not only renouncing him but going over to the side of Christ. 
Therefore, says Chrysostom, the priest anoints you on the fore¬ 
head and puts on you the sign of the cross, so that the enemy 
may turn away his eyes. For he does not dare to look you in the 
face when he sees the lightning fiash which leaps forth from it 
and blinds his eyes. From that day, there is strife and counter¬ 
strife with him and, on this account, the priest leads you into 
the spiritual arena as athletes of Christ by virtue of this anoint¬ 
ing 3. In the second discourse, it is God Himself, through the 
agency of the priest, Who anoints the face of the catechumen 
and stamps thereon the sign of the cross. In this way God holds 
in check aU the frenzy of the evil one; for Satan will not dare to 
look upon such a sight. Just as if he had beheld the rays of the 
sun and leaped away, so will his eyes be blinded by the cate¬ 
chumen’s face and he will depart. “For through the chrism the 
cross is stamped upon you”, says Chrysostom. The chrism is 
a mixture of olive-oil and unguent: the unguent is for the bride, 
the oil is for the athlete^. 

The second anointing, that of the whole body, immediately 
precedes baptism and will protect Christ’s new soldier in the 
confiict with Satan. “In the full darkness of the night the priest 
strips off* your robe and, as if he were about to lead you into 
heaven by the ritual, he causes your whole body to be anointed 
with that olive oil of the spirit, so that all your limbs may be 
fortified and unconquered by the darts which the adversary aims 


1 Instruction 2, 24 (ibid., p. 52). The candidates were stripped for this 
second anointing and it was in this condition that they descended into 
the baptismal pool. 

2 Ibid., p. 61; see SeT, p. 419. 

» ACW31, p. 62. 

4 Ibid., p. 169. 
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at you.” 1 But the priest has only a ministerial function as Chrys¬ 
ostom reminds the candidates. ''And that you may again know 
that it is not man but God Himself who anoints you by the hand 
of the priest, listen to St. Paul when he says: It is God who is 
warrant for us and for you in Christ, who has anointed us (2 Cor. 
1.21). After He anoints all your limbs with this ointment you 
will be secure and able to hold the serpent in check; you wiU 
suffer no harm.”2 

The stripping off of the garments is a symbol of stripping off 
the old man of sin and mortality, and of a return to primitive 
innocences. After Adam sinned, he was naked because he sinned; 
in the new covenant, the candidate is stripped that he may be 
freed from sin. Adam put off the glory that once was his; before 
entering the waters of baptism, the candidate puts off the old 
man as easily as he takes off his clothes^. 

The actual anointing, a service apparently performed by dea¬ 
conesses in the case of women candidates s, had the double 
symbolism of healing the soul of aU trace of sin and of strength¬ 
ening it for the conflict with Satan. The oil is both a remedy 
for the sick and a preparation for the athlete. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 2 Ibid., p. 169. 

» See (PG 33.1077,1080) and Theodore (SeT, p. 417). 

4 See Chrysostom's sixth homily on Colossians (PG 62. 342). 

s Baur 1, p. 84, says that the men were anointed by deacons, the women by 
deaconesses, and refers to In Col. 6 (PG 62. 342), but there is no mention 
in this place of either deacons or deaconesses. In Chrysostom's time, however, 
there were deaconesses in the Church. See In 1 Tim. 11 (PG 62. 553). Theodore 
says that the anointing was performed by those appointed (i. e. ordained?) 
for this service (SeT, p. 419) without specifying who they are. A deaconess 
in the early Church was not, properly speaking, ordained, nor did she exercise 
properly ministerial fimctions; see Epiphanius, Hcier. 79. 3 (PG 42. 744—745A); 
W. P. LeSaint S. J., ACW 13, pp. 121—122. “Her most important function 
was the assistance at the baptism of women, at which, for reasons of pro¬ 
priety, many of the ceremonies could not be performed by the deacons" 
(The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, ed. F. L. Cross [London 
1967], p. 377). The patristic texts have been collected by J. Mayer, Monumenta 
de viduis, diaconissis, virginibusque tractantia (Florilegium patristicum 42, 
Bonn 1938). Toutt4e, in a note on Cyril, Catechus 20, 3 (PG 33. 1079), says 
that at Jerusalem it was contrary to the canons for the anointing to be en¬ 
trusted to deaconesses or to anyone other than the priest who was administer¬ 
ing baptism. He cites as proof a story of Conon, priest of the monastery of 
Penthucula, a beautiful Persian baptizand, and a vision of John the Baptist 
as recounted by Johannes Moschus in his Praium spiritttale 3 (PG 87, pars 
tertia, 2853—2855). The story is interesting, highly improbable, and makes 
no mention of the canons. 
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Now the catechumen-soldier, the athlete of Christ, is ready for a 
life-long conflict with Satan, but he need not fear his adversary. 
During the thirty days of his instruction he has been training, as 
it were, in a wrestling school; he has learned the devil’s grips, his 
tricks, his wicked artiflces and has learned how to overcome 
them^ The catechumen cannot be tricked; he can approach the 
combat with confidence. He is stripped and anointed for the 
struggle. And now the day for the contest has arrived, the stadium 
is open, the spectators are seated above the arena. But the Judge 
of the contest does not, as in the secular games, lead the con¬ 
testant around and say: Does anyone accuse this man? Rather, 
he calls aloud: Even if all men and the demons who stand by the 
devil’s side accuse this man of the most enormous and unspeak¬ 
able crimes, I do not reject him nor do I loathe him; I have set 
him free from his accusers, I have absolved him of his wicked¬ 
ness, and I lead him, free and absolved, to the contest. In the 
arena contests the judge stands impartially in the middle. In the 
spiritual contests, the Judge of the games of piety becomes 
our helper in all things; He joins forces with the contestants in the 
confiict with Satan 2 . 

In this wise do the catecheses of Chrysostom take the cate¬ 
chumen through the rites of exorcism, the renouncement of 
Satan and the covenant with Christ, and the pre-baptismal 
anointings. The instructions are calculated to bring light to the 
illuminand’s mind, strength to his will, and faith to his soul. Thus 
enlightened and thus strengthened he will go down into the bath 
of sacred waters. There the eyes of the flesh will see water, the 
eyes of faith will behold the Spirit; the eyes of the body will see 
the body baptized, the eyes of faith will see the old man buried; 
the eyes of the flesh will see the flesh being washed, the eyes of the 
spirit will see the soul being cleansed; the eyes of the body will 
see the body emerging from the water, the eyes of faith will see 
the new man come forth brightly shining from that sacred puri¬ 
fication 3. 

1 See ACW 31, pp. 141, 295. 

2 Ibid., pp. 140, 183. 

^ Ibid., p. 164. 
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In his paper *‘The Litany of Saints in the Stowe Missal” 
E. Bishop* arrived at the following conclusions: The Irish re¬ 
ceived the framework of this litany from the English. This was 
at first a private devotion, far from having a strictly liturgical 
character. The English and Irish were the first to propagate such 
a litany of saints in the eighth century in Gaul and Germany. 

With regard to the first of these conclusions I confine myself 
to saying that the feature to be considered in this paper did not 
belong to the “framework”. That framework consisted of names 
of individual saints followed by an invocation of “all the saints”; 
the arrangement of the names of the individual saints however 
was conducive to what Bishop described in his paper as the 
subdivision of aU the saints into “categories”. 

Bishop admitted that “the ejaculatory, litanic, asyndetic type 
of prayer is particularly suited to the Irish genius” - and some 
of us will agree with Bishop’s saying “is” rather than merely 
“was”. It is my contention that the devotion to what is better 
described as the “choirs” of saints has been a manifestation of 
that genius, emphasizing as it does the ejaculatory, litanic 
character. Invocation in particular implies naming. It was 
impossible to name all the saints individually, firstly because a 
large number of saints were not known at all or at least not by 
name 2, secondly because those known by name were too nume- 


* J. Theol. Stud. 7,1905/06,122—136, reprinted in Liturgicahistorica (1918) 
137-164. 

2 See the ending of the Mariyrology of TallagJU (Henry Bradshaw Society 
[H. B. S.] LXVIII, 1931) 89: eanctorum ceterorum quorum Devo rtomina 
nominavU ei quo9 prescivit ... The present paper follows up my studies listed 
in note 1 of my paper in Studia Patristica V (TU 80, 1962, 69—82), which 
appeared in an extended form in Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft 7, 1961, 
1—44; also “The place of the Fathers in early Irish devotional literature” 
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rous. The Martyrology of Tallaght occupies a unique place in the 
tradition of the Hieronymianum in so far as it reduced this 
“historicar* martyrology (again) to a bare list of names and in so 
far as what appear as repetitions, misplacements or entries not 
found elsewhere - so numerous in the Martyrology of TallagM — 
must be interpreted as results of a scrupulous desire in the 
compiler of that work not to miss any commemoration. When 
abstracting the Martyrology ofTaMaght into his versified verna¬ 
cular work known as fdire, Oengus ^ in his epilogue expressed 
the idea that his “abridgment” (v. 123) had to be supplemented 
by a summary invocation of the “hosts” (drong) in order to 
attain to what may be termed virtual completeness. The in¬ 
vocation of these “hosts”, possibly represented by one individual 
leader, was the minimum of naming which ensured as it were the 
invocations’ reaching their address. 

The oldest reference to categories of saints that has found its 
place in the Western liturgy is in the Te Deum; this has also 
remained the main text uniting, in this field, practically all 
Christians. The Te Deum has been preserved in many early 
records of the Irish church. In the Book of Ceme it is preceded 
by the Lorica of Laid-cend^ which contains the words: 

defendant, , ,ei me yrocedant in acie caeleetie exercitus milUiae cherupin et sera- 
phin ... opto tkronos viventes archangelos principatus et potestates angelos ,.. 
deinde ceteroa agonithetas patriarchas ... prophetas, apostolos ,.. martyres, omnes 
peto antheletas Dei. 

This text is obviously related with the Stowe Memento 3 

pro anathUtico gradu venerabUium patriarcharum, profetarum, apostolorum et 
martirum et omniumque sanctorum. 

The numerous references to the categories of saints in the Book of 
Cerne and in the Stowe Missal in conjunction with other early 
Irish texts illustrate two points: 


(Ir. Eccl. Rec. 84, 1955, 226—234), “Socia exsultatione'* (Liturgisches Jahr' 
buch 12, 1962, 45—53), **Communicatio angelica'' (Geist and Leben 36, 1963» 
205—215), ''The Megas Kanon of Andrew of Crete and the F51ire of Oengus the 
Culdee" (Mediaeval Studies 25,1963, 280—295) and "Die Chore der Heiligen” 
(Arch. f. Liturgiewiss. 8, 1964, 436-^56). 

1 H. B. S. XXIX, 1905, 269. 

2 Ed. A. B. Ku 3 rpers (Cambridge 1902) 85; Kenney, Sources for the Early 
History of Ireland, 1929, 721. 

3 H. B. S. XXXII, 1915, 14. 
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1. The prayer to the Saints originated from prayer for, in me¬ 
mory of, later in honour of, saints, which in turn is connected with 
the prayer for the dead and for the living ^ (sanctua in the wider 
original sense of the word surviving in the connotation of the 
Irish term rMbh). 

2. Apart from the stages of prayer for, in memory of, in honour 
of and to the saints, we must distinguish with reference to the 
last stage various degrees of directness of invocation up to the 
final vocative plus ora{te) 'pro nofcw which we have in the “frame¬ 
work” of the litany referred to by Bishop. 

Thus we have e. g. in the Lorica of Laid-cend the optative 
invocation where the saints appear in the nominative or accu¬ 
sative cases. In the Book of Ceme we have another degree of the 
optative form of indirect invocation: 

In fide jxariarcharum 
meritis prophetarum 
pace apoetolorum 
gaudio angelorutn 
eplendore sanctorum 
operUms monachorum 
viriuie ju^orum 
martyrio martyrum 

castitate virginum (OraJtio matviinalis) 2, 

where the saints are invoked indirectly with reference to specific 
characteristics of their “category”, the historical aspect being 
sometimes given a turn abstract or practical. This feature is 
familiar from the Commons of Saints in the Missal and led to the 
representation of certain virtues by categories of saints or their 
lexers and exercised great influence on the thought and the arts 
of the later Middle Ages. 

We come nearer to direct invocation in the OrcUio Oregorii 
papae (also found in the Books of Nunnaminster and of Fleury 
and in Harl. 7653^): 

Miserere mei deus angelorum 
dirige me rex angelorum 
eustodi me per orcUiones palriarcharum 
merita prophetarum 
suffragia apostolorum 


^ See the position of the commemorations of the saints among petitions 
in the Stowe Mass (ed. oit. 7 and 11). 

2 Ed. cit. 91. 

^ Ed. cit. 101 and 232. 
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victoria martyrum 

fdem confesaorum qui plactierunt tibi ab inUio mundii. 

Similarly Grod is invoked by, rather than through, the sainta 
in the Oratio aancta ad dominum coeli: 

Deduc mihi ubi resjAcnderU semper angelomm milia ... 

viginii quaUuor seniores aunt proni agnum dei laudantea 
myatica quattuor animalia tota oculia plena tarn mira magnolia^ 
pcUriarchae primi > credentea 

prophetae puri apiritu aancto pleni Chriatum cofdaudant 
... Maria, epiacopi, martyrea, virginea, aanctorum turbae 

a passage to which again a parallel will be found in the Stowe 
Missai. At this point it becomes obvious that Bishop’s descrip¬ 
tion of our subject as “categories” is inadequate. References to- 
the “categories” of saints are a means of overcoming the “asyn¬ 
detic” devotion. The groups of saints however are not invented 
as a means of subdividing and enumerating, but are considered 
as a reality, as choirs 3 joining as such in the eternal praise of 
God. Indeed, in all the stages outlined above, references to these 
“choirs” become a participation in this praise. The ever increas¬ 
ing number of subdivisions and the variety of subdivisions 
suggests the presence of an urge, insisting almost impatiently on 
invocation, a restlessness very much different from the stately 
sobriety of the classical Roman liturgy. It is outside the scope 
of this paper to show the extent to which this “genius” of private 
devotion has left its traces in the Western liturgy. May it suffice 
to point out that this influence appears in the liturgical functions 
relating to the beginning and the end of life: The prayer Detis^ 
angelorum^ in the Order of Baptism (of an Adult) and the prayers 
Proficiscere and Commendo te of the Commendaiio Animae, The 
eminent position occupied by private devotion in early Christian 
Ireland is most noticeable in vernacular literature. Fdlire Oen- 
gusso is the greatest work of early Irish religious literature and 
the highest development of the fdire, a devotion which compen¬ 
sated the absence of a Sanctorale in early Irish liturgy. 

The third section of Oengus’s epilogue consists of an enumera¬ 
tion of the choirs of saints: “After reckoning their fdle (days 

1 An expression ensuring virtual completeness in the historical field and 
occurring also in the Eastern liturgy and in the Stowe Miaaal (see 6. Manz». 
Ausdrucksformen der lateinischen Liturgiesprache, Beuron 1941, 379). 

2 “First” in the sense of time, of strength and of typical significance. 

3 The equivalent Irish expressions (Oengua) would require special attention.. 

4 See above the Oratio Oregorii papae. 
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of commemoration), I will number (rim) their hosts” (v. 231). 
The military expressions used synonymously for the “choirs” of 
saints are specifically derived from the Biblical application of 
such terms to the Angels. Oengus then enumerates 

archangels (led and represented by Michael) 
ancestors (rerach — Noah) 

prophets (fdUhe = vates, in the second line of this quatrain: 

profita, — Isaias) and patriarchs (uasal-cUhraig — Abraham) 
apostles (Peter) and disciples (Paul) 

martyrs (Stephen), anchorites (Paul) and holy virgins (Mary) 

bishops of Rome (Peter), Jerusalem (James), Antioch (Peter) and Alexandria 

(Mark) 

holy soldiers (Honoratius), “the troop of wisdom” (Benedict), the troop 
of C^rge, the holy Innocents, priests (Aaron), monks (Anthony), 
the high saints of the world i (Martin), noble saints of Eriu (Patrick) 
and Alba (Columbkille), the virgins of Eriu (Brigid). 

While this paper is not concerned with the development in 
detail of numbers, names and representatives of the various 
choirs, the following points should be noted: 

1. The distinction between ancestors and patriarchs may be 
compared with that between propatores and patriarchs in the 
liturgy of the Eastern Church. Furthermore the reference made 
in the latter (between the propatores and the patriarchs) to the 
^pcUeres (in the final prayer of the liturgy of St. Chrysostom 
described as Ju>8ioi kai tkeophoroi) may be linked with Oengus’s 
reference to the “troop of wisdom”; in the Stowe diptychs the 
pcUres heremi sciti are led by Paul and Anthony. 

2. The establishment of a special group of “national” saints 
was a particuliarity of Ireland. The Martyrology of Tallaght 
added to the entries gathered from the Hieronymianum for 
-each day a separate list, about equal in number, of names of 
Irish saints, a fact which also demonstrates the wider connotation 
of the term noibh. In the Stowe diptychs the Old Testament 
aaints and the apostles 2 are followed by the categories of martyrs 
(three representatives), patres heremi sciti (see above) and the 
bishops with Martin, Gregory, Maximus and Felix and by an 
equal number of Irish saints. 

3. The establishment by Oengus of a special group of 
^‘high saints” (ard-noeb) showB that the word noib more 

1 in betha (Stokes, ed. cit. 276). 

2 No categories are mentioned, apparently because enumeration is consi¬ 
dered as explicitly complete. 
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specifically covered that group of saints to which the term 
“confessors’* was applied. In the Stowe Miaeal the prayer super 
oblata says: 

In commemorationem beatorum apostolorum tuorum, ac martirum tuorum et 
confesaorum quorum hie reliquiaa spicialiter recolimus N. et earum quorum 
festivitets hodie celebratur. 

I suggest that in this instance, and in similar instances where 
the letter N. indicates the insertion of names, the names of all 
the saints entered for the day in the Martyrology of TaJUagJU were 
read and that this fact accounts for the reduction of the Hierony- 
mianum by the TaUacteuse to a bare list of names in the genetive 
case. This would mean that the Martyrology of TaUaght was a litur¬ 
gical book. 

The fact that the Epistle is I. Cor. 11: 26-33 and the Gospel 
John 5: 51-53 makes the main Stowe Mass a Votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This Mass has a special Collect in soUemni- 
taiibus peiri et christi and versions of the CommunicarUes proper 
to Christmas, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, Easter, the 
Ascension and Pentecost. Instead of a Proper, the Stowe Missal 
has only a Mass of the Saints, a Mass for penitents and a Mass 
for several deceased persons. The Mass for the Saints bears the 
title Misa apostolorum et martirum et sanctorum et sanctatarum 
virginum. The last five words of this title may be translated by 
“and confessors and holy virgins”; the word sanctatarum would 
then distinguish from the “virgins” mentioned together with 
widows and orphans after those living in this habitation, the 
Emperors and the army and those in sublimitate constitvti as 
subjects of the Supplications in the Stowe Mass i. The five last 
words of the title of the Stowe Misa apostolorum, however, could 
also be translated by “and the holy virgins male and female”. 
The Irish word 6g denotes “young, whole, perfect and virgin(al)”. 
As a noun it occurs in F41ire Oengusso only with regard to female 
saints, but the adjective and abstract noun derived therefrom 
is frequently applied to Christ (Nov. 14) and to male saints — 
notably March 29: fir co n-huagi = “man of virginity” - and 


^ Compare the position of the petitions pro apoatolis, pro aanctia prophetia, 
pro aanctia confeaaoribua and for the hierarchy between the petitions pro pace, 
pro fide and the petitions pro imperio, pro naviganlibua, pro defunctia in Testa- 
rrvenXum Domini (which originated in fifth century Syria): Diet. d’Arch. Chr6t. 
et de Liturgie 9, 1548. 
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Ep. V. 131 to the saints in general (noeb n6ige) K In the Irish 
Litany of Jeatia^ which enumerates no less than twenty-seven 
choirs of saints, after the apostles the maccu ina fir-oige (literally: 
filii verae virtvJtia) are mentioned. 

In the first prayer of the Stowe Miaa apostolorum God is 
beseeched 

per prevelegia dara pcUriarcharum 
glariosa presctgia profetarum 
sancta merita apostolorum 
marteria martirum 
fidem confessorum 
sanctitaUm virginum 
teoricam vUam anchoritarum 
sUentium spiritale manachorum 

episcoporum ac abbatum catholicorum principatum ... 
spicialiter autem per sancta sufragia sanctorum vel sanctarum 
virginum quorum hodie sollemnitas a nobis ceUbratur ... »n honorem 
eorum N. offerimus ... 

clearly an extension - more appropriate in terms - of the Oratio 
Oregorii papae. The placing of virginea between the confessors 
and anchorites and the later renewed reference to the suffragia 
sanctorum vet sanctarum virginum seems to confirm that the 
second translation proposed above for the last five words of the 
title of this Misa is correct. 

The second prayer of this Misa refers primarily to the twelve 
apostles but mentions et alios sanctos quasi tuos vel eorum vicarios 
gratia spiritu sancti as doctrina preditos per horum patrocinia N. 
quorum festivitas hodie colitur. It would appear that in both the 
first and the second prayer reference is made on one level of 
sancti in heaven and on earth. 

The third prayer reads: 

Deus qui nos sanctorum tuorum beatisimorum spirituum angelorum (follow 
names of choirs of angels) patriarcharum profetarum apostolorum martirum 
confessorumque et virginum anchoritarum coenovitarum omniumque sanctorum 
eoncivium supemorum et intercessionibus gloriosis circumdas et protegis . . . 

a typical indirect invocation showing the transition from invok¬ 
ing the example of the saints to invoking their intercession, the 

*In the litanic prayer Ateoch frit (saec. IX?; Kenney, Sources no. 580) 
the “virgins of the world” are placed under Jolm the Evangelist, this only 
non-martyr among the Apostles thus being proclaimed leader of the main choir 
of non-martyr saints, and are distinguished from “the female saints of the 
world under Mary”. 

2 H. B. S. LXn, 1926, 30f. 
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virgines again appearing between the male saints. The fourth 
prayer says: 

Orent pro nobis sancti mariires ei pro defunctis nostris et pro pecoribus et pro 
omnibus terras nostras fructibus et pro omnibus in hoc loco commorantibus. Te 
omnipotsntsm deum crsaturarum caslestium et terrestrium innumsrabiUs multi- 
tudinis sanctorum tuorum et angshrum chori incessabUi voce prodamant dicentes 
sanctus ... 

but the next text is a Preface which of course again leads up to 
the Sanctus. The word chorus here appears in the Irish liturgy 
in its definite connotation for the social unit by which the whole 
creation is subdivided under the aspect of its participation in the 
praise offered by the angels to God. The fourth prayer of this 
Misa is a curious illustration of the connection between prayer 
for and to the saints and prayer for the dead and for the living. 
The idea that the holy martyrs are to pray for the cattle and for 
the harvest may be described as another expression of “the Irish 
genius*’. 

The Preface of the Stowe Mass for the saints refers twice to 
the saints commemorated hodie and concludes: 

omnis angeli et archangeli, profete st apostolic martirss st confessores, virgines et 
omnss sancti ... cum quattuor animalibus venti quattuor senioribus concinunt, 

the final words being a parallel to the OrcUio sancta ad dominum 
cadi in the Book of Ceme. Here the arrangement of the choirs of 
saints, which then attained general recognition in the Western 
world, is complete (angels. Old Testament saints, apostles. New 
Testament saints, male and female), but the pairing of choirs in 
this instance (see also the epilogue of Fdire Oengusso and the 
Litany of All the Saints to this day) is of interest. This pairing 
suggests special affinity between certain choirs and takes place 
perhaps in pursuit of the musical conception described by the 
term antiphony. The second last prayer of the Stowe Misa 
apostolorum leads directly from the Sanctus to the Qui pridie 
offering a unique version of indirect invocation: Deus quern 
benedicimus in apostolis et in omnibus sanctis suis qui placuerunt 
ei ab initio saectdi (see above p. 241, note 1), which takes us back 
to the shortest and oldest form of categorial references to the 
saints (see the Libera nos of the Mass) ^ where only the apostles 
are mentioned. 


^ Stows Missal, ed. cit., 17 where the name of St. Patrick is added (as it is 
in Sangall. 1394). 
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In the Western Church no country has made a contribution as 
wide, as systematic and as varied to the development of the 
basic pattern of devotion to all the saints as has Ireland. The 
preoccupation of the old Irish church with the subject of the 
choirs of saints can be pursued in Irish tradition of hagiography 
and private devotion right through the Middle Ages. 


17 Cross, Stadia Patrlstlca VIII 
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Gelasio I y el Sermon De neglecta solemnitate 
(PL 54,433-444) 
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El senu6n De neglecta solemnikUe figura entre los atribuidos al 
papa san Ledn el Grande {Sermo 84, alias 81) por Quesnel y los 
hermanos Ballerini. Sin embargo, ni por su estilo ni por su crono- 
pogla encaja en la obra gennina leoniana. Por otra parte, el 
larentesco de la pieza oratoria con algnnos textos littirgicos de 
Gelasio I, asi como el tono mis Aspero y duro de la reprensidn al 
pueblo romano, lo situa en la misma linea de lucha contra las 
costumbres paganizantes de la Urbe de su carta contra las 
Lupercales. El sermdn, en el pontificado del papa Gelasio, refleja 
con claridad el suceso histdrico del «dia de castigo y liberacidn* 
de Roma. 


I 

La cronologia del aermdn 

Tres manifiestas alusiones a sucesos histdricos permiten esta- 
blecer la cronologia del sermdn De neglecta aolemnitale, 

10 . En el exordio, el autor contrasta la actitud del pueblo 
romano en la solemnidad de accidn de gracias por el dia de castigo 
y liberacidn de la Urbe. En otro tiempo, cuando la institucidn 
de la fiesta estaba mas prdxima al hecho acaecido, todo el pueblo 
fiel afluia a la iglesia. En cambio, en la conmemoracidn celebrada 
unos dias antes fue de tal modo descuidada la devocidn religiosa, 
que apenas bubo asistentes: 

Rdigiosam devotionem, dilectissimi, qtta oh diem caatigationia et liberaiionis 
noatrae, cunctua fidelium populua ad agendaa Deo gratiaa confliiebat, pene ab 
omnibua proxime fuiaae neglectam, ipae paucorum qui adfiierunt raritaa demon- 
atravit (c. 1). 

2®. La idea central se desarrolla en forma de 4spera reprensidn 
por la ingratitud del pueblo romano. El papa fustiga sus pagani- 
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zantes costumbres, resaltando que acude mayor muchedumbre 
a lo8 inaana apectacula que a las tumbas de los m&rtires, como si 
Boma hubiera sido liberada por el Indus Circensium y no por las 
oraciones de los santos: 

Pudet dicere, sed necesse est non iaeere: plus impenditur daemonis quam 
apostolis, et maiorem obtinent frequeniiam insana speetacula quam heata mar- 
tyria, Quis hanc urbem reformavU sahUif quis a capiiviUde eruUf quis a coeds 
defendUf ludus Circensium an cura sanctorum f quorum uXique precibus divinas 
censurae flexa sententia est, ut qui merebamur iram servaremur ad veniam (c. 1). 

3® A1 final del breve sermdn, insiste el papa en que la liberacidn 
no fue, como opinan los implos, efecto de las estrellas, sino obra 
de la misericordia de Dios, que se dignd mitigar los coraeones de 
los enfurecidos b&rbaros: 

Et libercUionem nostrum, non, sicut opinantur impii, steUarum effectibus, sed 
ineffabUi omnipotentis Dei misericordiae deputantes, qui corda furentium bar- 
barorum mitigare dignatus est, ad tanti vos beneficii memoriam toto fidei vigore 
conferte (c. 2). 

Las dificultades para atribuir este sermdn al papa san Ledn 
el Grande surgen a cada paso. El cardenal Baronio pens6 que el 
suceso debia referirse a Atila. En cambio, Quesnel y los Ballerini, 
en sus prolijas anotaciones (PL 54, 432 ss), creen que se trata 
de la irrupcidn de los vdndalos y el saco de (Jenserico (junio 455). 
En nuestros dias, 6. Morin propuso otra fecha mds remota: la 
toma de Roma por Alarico (agosto 410) K 

Ninguna de estas hipdtesis satisface. Ante todo, no concuerdan 
con el texto del sermdn, en el cual se afirma claramente que la 
solemnidad descuidada era en accidn de gracias ob diem casti- 
gationis et liberationis nostrae. No se compagina, pues, con el 
saco de Genserico, que dur6 catorce dias (desde el 2 al 16 de 
junio, segun los cdlculos de Mommsen, universalmente admitidos), 
ni con el de Alarico, que dur6 tres dias (desde el 14 al 17 de 
agosto, segun algunos; desde el 24 al 27, segun otros historiadores, 
entre eUos L. Duchesne) 2 . 

Tampoco aparece la oportunidad de la alusidn a los insana 
spectncvla ni al ludtts Circensium, siendo asi que en el mes del 
junio no se celebraban. Los juegos Apolinares eran en julio, y el 
dia 13, como ya anotaron los Ballerini, se tenian en el circo. 

*G. Morin, Une f^te romaine 4ph4m^re du V® si^cle: I’anniversaire de la 
prise de Rome par Alaric: Historisches Jahrbuch der Gdrres-Gesellschaft 53, 
1933, 45-50. 

2 L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de TEglise, 3, 1910, 150—158 ; 646—651. 
17* 
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Mucho m&s inverosfmil es la cronologla del sermon en los pos> 
treros anos del pontificado de san Le6n, segun piensan los her- 
manos Ballerini. Suponen que en menos de un lustro, desde el 
455 hasta la fecha en que fue pronunciado, la devocidn pristina 
se habla enfriado. Pero en la genuina predicacidn de san Le6n 
consta todo lo contrario. Los fieles escuchaban complacidos sus 
elocuentes sermones y hasta se anticipaban, en su fervor reli- 
gioso, a las exhortaciones pastorales del obispo de Boma {Sermo 
46,1). En la hipdtesis de G. Morin, situando el hecho histdrico 
en la dpoca de Alarico (410), hay tiempo suficiente para que la 
antigua solemnidad hubiera caido casi en desuso. Sin embargo, 
a su argumentacion cabe responder que san Le6n no s61o con- 
serv6 las observancias de sus mayores, sino que les dio mayor 
vigor. Bastaria recordar su abundante predicacidn sobre los 
ayunos y pr4cticas religiosas de las Cuatro Tdmporas. 

Todas estas dificultades de cronologla desaparecen, si atri- 
buimos el De neglecta sokmnitate a su verdadero autor, el papa 
san Gelasio I (492-496). Con identico estilo pol4mico nos informa, 
en su carta contra las Lupercales, de los sucesos histdricos que 
mis honda huella dejaron en el pueblo romano: 

Numquid cum hciec celebrarerUur, a Gallis Roma non capta eti et saepenumero 
ad extrema quaeque pervenit? Numquid hellie civilibus sub hoc celebritate non 
concidit? Numquid Lupercalia deerarU quando urbem Alarico everiitf Et nuper^ 
cum ArUhemii et Ricimieris civili furore subveraa eet, ubi aunt Lupercalia? Cur 
istis minima profuerurd?^ 

En la guerra civil de Antemio y Ricimero, Boma, como afirma 
(Jelasio, svbversa eat. En efecto, en 472 Ricimero habia sitiado la 
urbe; el 11 de julio fue saqueada, mientras morla asesinado 
Antemio. Sin duda fue el dia maximo del «furor civib, pero al 
mismo tiempo signified el fin de la guerra. En memoria de ese 
dia {ob diem castigationis et libercUionis nostrae) fue instituida la 
festividad de accidn de gracias. Gobernaba la sede de Pedro 
el papa Simplicio (468-482). Los cambios de pontificado, al 
sucederle Felix III (482-492) y Gelasio I (492-496), explican 
tambidn los cambios de costumbres y la paulatina pdrdida de 
devocidn en la asistencia a la festividad conmemorativa. 

Gelasio habia sido secretario de sus predecesores, Simplicio 
y FdlixIII. Eitaba, pues, bien informado y habia sido testigo 

1 Gelase I®', Lettre centre les Lupercales et dix-huit messes du sacramen- 
taire leonien, ed. G. Pomar^s; Sources chr6tiennes, 65 (Paris, 1959) p. 182. 
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del numeroso concurso de fieles de otros tiempos (cuncius jiddium 
populus ad agendas Deo gratias confluebctt). Vio, empero, con gran 
tristeza que el 11 de julio del 492, primer ano de su pontificado, 
la iglesia estaba semivacla {paucorum qui adfuerunt raritas), Dos 
dlas despu^s (13 julio), en plenas fiestas Apolinares, se llenaba 
el circo. El contraste era demasiado evidente, para que Gelasio 
no aprovechara la ocasidn, en la primera oportunidad que se le 
presentd, para reprochar al pueblo romano no sdlo su ingratitud, 
sino tambi4n sus paganizantes costumbres. i Qui4n habia liberado 
Roma? ItuliLS Circensium an cura sanctorum? Sus ataques a los 
insana spectacula repletos de muchedumbre, son el preludio de 
la lucha contra las Lupercales. El papa las suprimiri y mantendrA 
firmemente su decisidn, frente a los locos conatos (insanis cona- 
tibus) 1 del senador Andrdmaco y otros romanos que pretendian 
revivir las paganas costumbres de la Urbe. La frase del serm6n 
plus impenditur daemonis qtuim apostolis anuncia una campana 
de Gelasio I para honrar litiirgicamente a los apdstoles Pedro y 
Pablo y a los santos venerados en Roma. Asi nos explicamos la 
profusidn de sus sacramentorum prefationes compiladas en el fa- 
moso Sacramentario de Verona. 

En cuanto a la transmisidn manuscrita, dejo la cuestidn para 
otro lugar. No me ha sido posible cotejar los c6dices existentes 
en Roma. Sin embargo, por los datos de los Ballerini, vemos 
que la pieza fue titulada de modo diverse. Unas veces In Octavis 
apostoloTum Petri et Pauli, En otra coleccidn, Sermo sancti 
Leonis pape ad populum, colocado en la dominica post Na- 
takm Apostolorum. Tal vez la mencidn de san Pedro, al final del 
sermdn (ut bealus Petrus et omnes sancti qui nobis semper in 
multis tribulationibus affuerwnt, c. 2) motivd su inclusidn en la 
Octava o en la sexta dominica despu4s del natalicio de los ap6s- 
toles. Nada obsta que en algunas colecciones se atribuyera la 
pieza a san Le6n; es sabida la tendencia a incluir sermones 
amparados con los nombres de los mAs famosos predicadores, co- 
mo Le6n, Agustin, etc. Pienso que el titulo De neglecta solemni- 
tote, en la tabla de una coleccidn, es el que refieja mejor el ori¬ 
ginal de la transmisidn manuscrita. 

i Lupercales, n® 32, ed. G. Pomar^s, p. 188. 
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II 

El estUo gdaaiano y atis fuentes agustinianas 

Bajo el aspecto literario, el 8erm6n De neglecta sclemniUUe 
dista mucho del genuino estilo de san Le6n el Grande. La pieza 
es mucho mds breve que sus sermones conmemorativos y carece 
del brillante exordio, as! como de los pdrrafos cincelados con su 
peculiar musicalidad. Comparese, por ejemplo, con los tres ser¬ 
mones de su aniversario episcopal (5,3 y 4, escritos por ese orden) ^ 
y con el del natalicio de los apdstoles san Pedro y san Pablo 
{sermo 82) 2. Entre ellos pueden multiplicarse paralelos ideolo- 
gicos y estillsticos (parejas de adverbios comparativos, etc), 
citas biblicas. Son obras maestras de la oratoria leoniana, que 
acreditan al elegante predicador y fino estilista. Su prosa es 
siempre equilibrada, ecudnime. 

Completamente diverse es el estilo de nuestro sermdn. Su tono 
de reprensidn es mds bien dspero, duro, salpicado de frases au- 
daces, en las que el autor revela sus grandes dotes de polemista, 
lo mismo que en su carta contra las Lupercales. Sin salirnos del 
pdrrafo arriba transcrito, que contiene la idea central del dis- 
curso gelasiano, podemos comprobar iddnticas ideas, vocabulario 
y estilo. 

a) Ptulet dicere .. . jUvs impendilur daemonia quam apoatolis. 
Es una frase valiente y vigorosa. Dificilmente la hubiera escrito 
el ponderado predicador que fue san Le6n. En cambio, Gelasio 
reitera el verbo avergonzar en su carta contra las Lupercales: 
cur voa pudet per voa ipaoa talia celebrare? (Lup, n° 17, lin. 5); 

aupereat omnino quod pudeat (Lup. 20,8); cur voa pudeat 
agere, at aalubre eat? (Lup. 26,6). En cuanto a los demonios, estd 
en la misma linea que el apdstrofe: Sacrificetur in templia doe- 
numum et in Capitolio prof ana vanitaa cdebratur! (Lup. 28, 3). 


1 Dos sermones de aniversario (1 y 2, en la edicidn Ballerini) son tambi^n 
Bupositicios. En otra ocasidn mostrar6 las diferencias estilisticas con los genui- 
namente leonianos (3, 4, 5, en la edicidn Ballerini). 

2 £1 sermdn 83 (edicidn Ballerini) es un cent6n de fragmentos de otros 
sermones aut6nticos. Su exordio ExuUemua in Domino estd copiado del ser- 
m6n 22 (= In NativitaJU Domini II ); el resto de la pieza fusiona teztos de dos 
sermones de aniversario (= sermones 3y4). Jamds fue predicado por san 
Le6n el centdn contenido en el sermo 83. El papa pre paraba cuidadosamente 
su predicacidn, cuando tenia que reiterar el mismo tema o hablar en la misma 
festividad. 
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Para Gelasio, la asistencia a los insanos espeot&oulos de Roma 
es una honra a los demonios. For eso, son inoompatibles con la fe 
cristiana: Non potest enim mensae Domini participare et mensae 
daemoniorum . .. non potest templum Dei esse et templum diaboli 
(Lup. n° 9). 

b) Quis hanc urbem reformavit scUuti . .. Indus Circensium an 
cura sanctorum? La salus del pueblo romano, en el pensamiento 
del papa, no est& en las festividades paganaa. Lo arguye en la 
pol^mica de las Lupercales: cur causas vestra^ salutis minu- 
istis? {Lup. 25b, 3); videritis ipsi quid vobis salutis impendaiy 
quae tantam moribus labem pemiciemque proponit (Lup. 19, 8). 

Las preguntas e interrogaciones repetidas, la encuesta sobre el 
vocabulario (impendere, correctio, censura, etc.) en pasajes clave, 
los bipartitos (nec . .. nec): todo revela la identidad de mano, 
en un escritor pol4mico. Por otra parte, la contraprueba estillstica 
manifiesta que san Le6n, en una breve pieza oratoria, hubiera 
evitado las demaaiadas repeticiones verbales. Estas abundan en 
el De neglecta solemnitate. En efecto, vemos reiterado el giro de 
accidn de gracias (ad agendas Deo gralias confluebat, c. 1; ad 
agendas gratias revertisse, c. 2). Tres veces se menciona la 
ingratitud (homi'nes esse ingratos Deo, c. 1; significant videlicet 
de ingratis .. .ne ergo ingratorum nota vobis, o. 2). Dos veces 
recuerda los beneficios divinos (per oblivionem beneficiorum 
eius, c. 1; ad tanti beneficii memores, c. 2). Otraa dos veces, 
la negligencia (Regligiosam devotionem. . . fuisse neglectam, 
c. 1; Oravis negligentia, c. 2). Dos veces aparece el mismo com¬ 
parative (maiorem frequentiam, c. 1; maiore satisfactione, c. 2). 
El verbo dignari se repite en breves linear (dignatus est... 
iuvare dignetur, c. 2). En los escritos de Gelasio son frecuentes 
las repeticiones verbales. Quizi por su estilo mds ardoroso y 
espontaneo no crela necesario, como san Le6n, cincelar cada 
parrafo con bdsqueda de vocablos mds musicales, ne fatigetur 
auditvt. 

El africano Gelasio fue un gran admirador de san Jerdnimo y 
de san Agustln, a los que calificd de luminares de la iglesia. Tal 
vez se le contagid algo del polemista estilo jeronimiano. La ad- 
vertencia Pudet dicere del sermdn recuerda el comienzo del pdr- 
rafo Piget dicere quot cotidie virgines ruarU de la carta de Jerd- 
nimo a Eustoquio (Ep. 22,13). 

Mucho mds estrecha es la dependencia con los sermones de san 
Agustln. En uno de ellos, predicado en la fiesta de los apdstoles 
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san Pedro y san Pablo, muestra el obispo de Hipona su tristeza 
por la escB/Sa concurrencia de fieles: Debuimus quidem iardorum 
nuirtyrum diem . . . rmiore frequerUia celebrare {Sermo 298,1: PL 
38,1365); y poco de8pu68: Haec loquor, carissimi, letus quidem 
hodiemo die propter tantam festivitatem, sed cdiquentvlum tristis, 
quia non video tantum populum congregaium, quardum debuit in 
natali passionis apostolorum (ibid. c. 2). La tristeza agustiniana 
pasa al sermdn gelasiano: et cordi meo muUum tristitiae intuiit et 
plurimum timoris i'ncuaait (c. 1), al recordar la rareza de los pocos 
asistentes a la descuidada devocidn religiosa. 

Otro sermdn de san Agustin, para la misma festividad de los 
ap6stoles Pedro y Pablo, aborda el tema de las devastaciones de 
Roma: Ecce quando fcLciebamus scLcrificia diis nostris, atabai Roma, 
florebai Roma; modo . . . ecce quid patitur Roma . . . Semel a OaUia 
aic incenaa eat, ut aolua coUia Capitolinua remaneret . . . (Sermo 
296, c. 6, n. 7: PL 38, 1336); y m&a abajo, despu5s de citar el 
flagelo (Hebr. 12, 6) pregunta: Debuit ergo apoatolorum memoria, 
per quam tibi preparatur caelum, aervare tibi in terra thealra in- 
aanorum? (ibid., c. 9, n. 10). Grelasio conocfa el pasaje agustiniano 
y utiliza el esquema en la carta contra las Lupercales: Numquid ... 
a OaUia Roma non capta eat.. .? (Lup. 25 a). En el sermdn, la cita 
agustiniana del flagelo paulino le sugiere el empleo de otro azote 
m&s en^rgico: Vereor igitur, dilectiaaimi, ne vox iUa prophetica 
tales increpaaae videatur, quae dicit: Flagellaati eoa, et non 
doluerunt; caatigaati eoa, et noluerunt accipere diaci- 
plinam (c. 1). Las expresiones del obispo de Hipona (maiore 
frequentia celebrare, thealra inaanorum) aparecen fusionadas 
en la frase gelasiana del sermdn: maiorem obtinenlfrequentiam 
inaana apectacula quam beata martyria (c. 1). 


Ill 

El caatigo de Roma y las uacramerdorum prefalionea^ 

En la edici6n de la Opera Omnia de san Le6n el Grande, los 
hermanos Ballerini resaltaron la analogla del aermdn 84 con el 
prefacio de la misa XXIII de la flesta de san Pedro y san Pablo, 
en el Sacramentarium Leonianum ( Veronenae). G. Morin pens6 que 
podrlan haber sido esparcidas las plegarias del formulario de la 
fiesta conmemorative entre las misas interminables del 29 de 
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junio, del mes de julio o del mes de septiembre MAs cauto se 
muestra E. Bourque, reconociendo lo peligroso de establecer la 
datacidn por dichaa analogias, las cuales, segun 41, no son tan 
acentuadas^. 

La atribucidn del De neglecta aolemnitate al papa Gelasio I 
abre nuevas perspectivaa al examen comparativo con sus sacra- 
menlorum prefationes. Despu4s del estudio de G. Pomarfes^, el 
investigador cuenta con un excelente subsidio para la exploracidn 
de los libeUi missae del Sacramentarium Verorhenae. Por mi parte, 
ya en 1958 propuse identificar, en la famosa compilacidn, la obra 
gelasiana^. 

En realidad, nuestro sermdn nos permite adentranos en los 
formularios que hablan de guerra y calamidades de Roma, lo 
mismo que la carta de las Lupercales sirvid de hilo conductor 
para identificar abundantes oraciones y prefacios gelasianos. 
Aqui me limito a cotejar un haz de ideas clave para su inter- 
pretacidn. 

a) La ccLstigatio de Roma 

En los sermones leonianos es frecuente el empleo de castigatiOy 
en su acepcidn de abstinencia o de mortificacidn corporal 
ascdtica. En cambio, Gelasio la emplea en el sentido de castigo 
divino: diem castigationis et liberationia noatrae (c. 1), como la 
cita de Jeremlas 5,3 (caatigaati eoa). Con iddntico estilo aparece 
en un lote de plegarias: 

Deua qui dUigendo caatigaa et caatigando noa refovea (Ve 1061)^ 

— VD: qui noa caatigando aanaa et refovendo henignua erudia^ dum mavia 
aalvoa eaae correctoa quam perire neglectoa (Ve 465) 

— Parce dne poptUo tuo, ut dignia flagellationibua caatigatua, in tua 
miaeratione reapiret (Ve 509) 

— malia potiua praeaentihua caetigatoa,,. providentiae tuae bene- 
ficia cognoacentea (Ve308). 

Como puedeapreciarse, los textos liturgicos no sdlo emplean la 
caatigatio en el mismo sentido que el sermdn de Gelasio, sino que 

^ V^ase mds arriba, p. 249, nota i. 

2 £. Bourque, Etude sur les sacramentaires romains. Lea textes primitif 
(Roma, 1948) p. 117, nota 3. ^ V^ase m4s arriba, p. 250, la nota 1. 

< J. Janini, £1 gelasiano «De misBarum solemniis*: Hispania sacra 11, 
1958, 83-105. 

5 Cito los textos litdrgicos seg5n la edicidn Mohlberg—Eizenhdfer—Siffrin, 
Sacramentarium Veronense (Roma, 1956); los numeros se refieren a las fdr- 
mulas. 
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utilizan tambi^n id^ntica terminologia: el fiagelo, la correccidn, 
la negligencia, el reconocimiento de los divinos beneficios. 

b) Las amenazas prof^ticas 

En el senudn, el papa teme ne vox ilia proplietica tales increpasse 
videatur, quae dicit . . . (Jer. 5,3). Tambi^n en un prefacio emplea 
Glelasio id^ntica expresidn para recordar al pueblo de Boma las 
pro£6ticas amenazas: 

— agnoscimua, aicui profetica dudum voce testatua ea, ad peecatUium 
merita periinere, tU aervorum tuorum labore qaeaita aub conapectu noatro manibiia 
diripiarUur alienia, et quae deaudarUibua famulia naaci tribuia, ab hoatibua 
paiiaria abaumi (Ve 446). 

Evidentemente, el papa ha dado cursus littirgico a los sigu- 
ientes pasajes biblicos: Ez. 7,21: et dabo iUud in manus alienorum 
ad diripiendum, et impiis terras in praedam; Ps. 108,11: et diri- 
piant alieni labores eius; Lev. 26,16: ego quoque haecfaciam vobis: 
visUabo vos velociter in egestate et ardore . . . frostra seretis semen- 
tern, quae ab hostibus devorabitur. Por eso, no pueden en modo 
alguno identificarse, como pretendid Duchesne^, las huestes de 
Vitiges con los hostes del Levltico que devorarin las cosechas^. 
Por lo demds, el formulario es caracteristicamente gelasiano. 

c) El culto a los apdstoles 

En el sermdn, el papa echaba en cara al pueblo romano el hon- 
rar mds a los demonios que a los apdstoles: plus impenditur 
daemonis quam apostolis. En la liturgia, abundan las misas de san 
Pedro y san Pablo y entre ellas hay muchas de estilo genuine 
de Gelasio I: 

— Peractia aollemniter dne quae pro <ipoatolorum tuorum heata celebravimua 
paaaione, ipaorum, queaumua, rubia fiarU inierceaaione aaluiaria, in quorum 
naUdiciia aunt exuUanter impenaa (Ve 311). 

La ingratitud de los romanos hacia sus apdstoles y sus mdr- 
tires era tanto mas reprensible, cuanto en los peligros de la Urbe 
eran dstos y no el ludtts Gircensium quienes hablan detenido la 


^ L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chr6tien, 6 ed. (Paris, 1926) pp. 146—146. 
3 La cita Lev. 26,16 corresponde al tezto de la p4g. 60, lin. 21, en la edi- 
ci6n Mohiberg, Sacramentarium Veronense (Roma, 1966), pero no figura en 
el Indice de «Schriftstellen und Schriftanklange» p. 231. 
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divina sentencia. Es, pues, 16gico que afloren id^nticos ideas en el 
prefacio de la misa XXIII del mes de junior 

VD: qui praevidens quarUis nosira civUas laboratura esset tncommodis, 
apostolici roboris in eadem pr(iecipua membra poauieti, 8ed o felix si iuos pre- 
sules, Bomana cognosceres et tanios dignae studueris celebrare rectores. NvUi 
ie hosUs inpeUrent, nulla prorsus terrerent .. .(Ve 361) 

Este prefacio, lo mismo que el serm6n y la carta contra las 
Lupercales, recoge un eco de la predicacidn de san Agustin. El 
obispo de Hipona arguye a los que no ven en Roma la memoria 
de los apdstoles: 

laeet Petri corpus Romae .. ,et misera est Boma^ et vastatur Roma, afjligitur, 
conteritur, incenditur. Tot strages mortis fiunt per famem, per pestem, per gla- 
dium; ubi sunt Memoria apostolorumf Quid didsf Ecce hoc dixi, Tania mala 
Roma patiiur, ubi sunt Memoria apostolorumf Ibi sunt, sed in te non sunt. 
TJtinam in te essent ... {Sermo 296, o. 6, n. 6: PL 38,1355). 

Hdbilmente recogid Gelasio la idea agustiniana en el bello pre¬ 
facio: Sed o felix si tuos presides, Romana cognosceres . .. En rea¬ 
lidad, los ultimos decenios del siglo V fueron muy criticos para 
Roma. Quizd Gelasio redactara ya algunos libelli missae durante 
los pontificados de Simplicio y F^lix III, a quienes sirvi6. Luego, 
los colecciond a lo largo de las secciones de Julio, septiembre y en 
la fiesta de los santos apdstoles Pedro y Pablo. Son esos formu- 
larios que nos hablan del peligro de guerras, del temor a los ene- 
migos, al hambre, a las calamidades que acechaban cuando los 
b&rbaros se ensefiareaban del suelo de Italia^. 


d) Los peligros de la ingratitud 

Gran peligro, dice el serm6n, es que los hombres sean ingratos 
a Dios y olviden su beneficios (c. 1). La misma idea, asociando 
la ingratitud y los beneficios, aparece en un prefacio de los ayunos 
de T^mporas: ne conkUis ingrati beneficiis conferendis prdbemur 
indigni (Ve 1030 = Ve 935). 

En todas las formulas que he citado, el contexto del formulario 
estd repleto de expressiones gelasianas. Es 16gico que as! suceda, 
dada la actividad liturgica del papa, cuyas sacramentorum prefa- 


1 Gelasio I, Ep. 14, ed. Thiel 362 (PL 59,48 D): Per diversas Italiae partes 
ita belli famisque consumpsit incursio. El mismo Gelasio, segdn el Liber ponti- 
Jicaiis, liberavit a periculo famis civitatem Romanam. 
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Hones permiten desvelar el misterio de los antiguos libdli ro- 
manos del siglo^ La depuracidn crltica de los sermones de san 
Leon el Grande, eliminando los supositicios, podra hacer avanzar 
la identificaci6n de formnlarios de sus sucesores. El caso del De 
neglecta solemnitaie incita a continuar las tareas en ese sentido. 

^ Remito a mi articulo S. Le6n y las misas del Bautista: Anales del Semi- 
nario de Valencia 3, 1962, 123—201. 
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The letter of the Roman official Pliny, who was legate to the 
province of Bithynia and Pontus in A. D. 111-112, contains 
what purports to be an eye-witness account of the Sunday morn¬ 
ing worship of the Church in Asia Minor in the early part of the 
second century Included in the description of the Christians* 
synaxis is the notice that they offered a carmen to Christ as their 
cultic God (carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum inuicem). 

The purpose of this paper is to pass under review the different 
meanings which have been assigned to the term carmen in the 
phrase of Pliny’s text. 

I. Some writers hold that carmen means an Old Testament 
psalm. This view is taken mainly on the assumption that the 
Bithynian Christians had apparently incorporated into their 
worship the chief elements of the Jewish Sabbath service. C. J. 
Kraemer notes that sacramenium (‘they bound themselves by 
an oaih") is parallel with the Decalogue confession; and he wishes 
to refer the carmen to a psalm borrowed from the Jewish psalter 2 . 
The phrase secum inuicem is relevant, for it is claimed that the 
antiphonal singing of psalms was part of the pieUis Jvdaica of 
s}magogue worship and was borrowed by Christians from this 
source 3. But this connection is debatable. Although antiphonal 
responses were used by the congregation in the Hebrew synago¬ 
gues of the first century, the evidence for congregational psalm- 


^ The historical background is given in E. C. Kennedy, Martial and Pliny, 
Oxford 1952, ad X. 96; and B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A. D. 461, 
I, Oxford 1922, 234 £F. 

2 C. J. Kraemer, Pliny and the Early Christian Church Service, The Journal 
of Classical Philology, 29, 1934, 293—300. 

3 Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, 
Oxford 1925, 75. 
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singing is slender It is possible, however, that the Hellenistic 
synagogues of the Diaspora were more developed in the use of 
psalmody than the Palestinian synagogues 2 . And we know, from 
the witness of Justin and TertulUan, that the Psalms were adapt¬ 
ed to Christian purposes 2 . But it is difficult to account for aecum 
inuicem on the supposition that the Bithynian carmen was an 
Old Testament text. 

S. L. Mohler has proposed that carmen refers to a Christianized 
version of the Jewish confession of faith, known as the Shema* K 
The evidence that the Shema' was recited antiphonally in the 
synagogue liturgy is better attested than the practice of psalm¬ 
singing Both liWgical prayer and the confession of faith were 
led by the representative of the assembly, the iHiah sibMr 
nas), as part of his liturgical function®. The congregation 
responded with Amen and certain short VrdkSt, in an antiphonal 
manner. But there seems little support for this suggested mean¬ 
ing of carmen in the context of Christian worship apart from the 
common practice of antiphons. 

II. J. B. Lightfoot accepts that the sense of aecum inuicem 
implies antiphonal responses, but remarks that carmen can be 
used of ‘any set form of words’, and does not necessarily presup¬ 
pose a metrical composition 2. J. Stevenson takes over this alter- 

^ So I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gbttesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung^, Hildesheim 1962, reprint, 249, 494 ff.; W. Bauer, Der Wortgottes- 
dienst der altesten Christen. Sammlung gemeinverst&ndlicher Vortrftge imd 
Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte, 148, Tu¬ 
bingen 1930, 21; and H. Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, 
E. T., London 1949, 148. 

2 See H. Lietzmann, op. cit. 148 and earlier 101—103. 

* Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 63 (PG 6, 621 f.). Cf. A. L. Williams, Justin 
Martyr: The Dialogue with Trypho, Ix)ndon 1930, 132. Justin speaks of Pss. 
45 and 110 as having been adapted for Christian worship, while Tertullian 
mentions that Ps. 133 was sung at the Agape meal (De ieiunio 13; PL 2, 
1024). Tt is possible that the reference to the singing of Ps. 34 (in the Liturgy 
of St. James) at the Eucharist service is also a witness to the singing of the 
Old Testament Psalms in the second century* comments W. S. Smith, Musical 
Aspects of the New Testament, Amsterdam 1962, 66. 

4 S. L. Mohler, ‘The Bith 3 rnian Christians Again*, The Journal of Classical 
Philology, 30, 1935, 167-169. 

5 For the use of the Shema^ cf. E. Schurer, History of the Jewish People, 
E. T. II 2, Edinburgh 1893, 77 ff. 

6 For the office of s^lidh ^ibbUr see Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar z. N. T., 
Munich 1922-1928, IV, 149-152; I. Elbogen, op. cit. 487ff. 

7 J. B. Lightfoot, Ignatius, The Apostolic Fathers II1, London 1889, 31. 
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native in his adaptation of H. M. Gwatkin’s translation of Pliny’s 
words. He renders them as ‘recite by turns a form of words* K 

A special significance is attached to this understanding of the 
text by H. Ldetzmann who endeavoured to place the words in a 
baptismal context. Carmen ... dicere, he says, signifies the ‘ques¬ 
tion and answer of a formulated baptismal confession* 2 . The 
grounds for this novel interpretation, which has been accepted by 
some recent Continental scholars (notably W. Nauck) 3, are three. 
First, Lietzmann quotes two pieces of evidence in which carmen 
is used to mean a baptismal symbol^. Then, the phrase aecum 
inuicem may be understood as the interrogatio de fide and the 
baptizand’s responaum, as in the early baptismal formularies 3. 
Thi^y, Lietzmann is able to account for the ambiguity of 
carmen by observing that it also carries the sense of a magical 
incantation or invocation. What to the Bithynian Christians 
was a cherished symbol and badge of their faith seemed to the 
pagan legate a mere charm or incantation. 

III. This view of Lietzmann’s is opposed by F. J. Dolger in 
his full study of the term®. The merit of Dolger*s later conclusion 
— he formerly followed Lietzmann 2 - is that it explains both the 
implicit interrogation of Pliny and the Christians* response there¬ 
to. Pliny asks if the Christians worship idolatrously and offer 
precea infelicea which are subversive of the state in their tendency. 
The Christians strenuously rebut these implied charges: ‘Om 


^ J. Stevenson, The New Eusebius, London 1957, 14f. adapting H. M. 
Gwatkin, Selections from Early Christian Writers, London 1902, 29. 

2 H. Lietzmann, Die liturgischen Angaben des Plinius, Geschichtliche 
Studien Albert Hauck zum 70. Geburtstag, Leipzig 1916, 34—38 (37). Of. 
F. Kattenbusch, Theologische Literaturzeitung 45, 1920, 224. 

* W. Nauck, Die Tradition imd der Charakter des ersten Johannesbriefes, 
Wissenschaftliche Untersuchimgen zum N. T. 3, Tubingen 1957, 161 ff. Those 
who foUow Lietzmann's reconstruction are listed by Nauck, op. cit. 161 
note 4. 

4 Lietzmann, loc. cit., citing Rhein. Museum 71, 1916, 281!., and Faustus 
V. Reji 11 and Acta Arcelli Papae § 4. 

^ For specimens of this 'question and answer" formulation, see Hahn"s 
reference work, A. and G. L. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubens- 
regeln der alten Kirche, Hildesheim 1962, reprint, § 31 a. 

6 F. J. Dolger, Das an Christus gerichtete Carmen der Christen Bithyniens, 
Sol Salutis: G^bet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum, Liturgiegeschicht- 
liche Forschungen 16/17 (4/5) Munster 1925, 103—136. 

7 F. J. Dolger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit, Liturgiegeschichtliche For¬ 
schungen 14 (2), Munster 1919, 116. 
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carmen is directed to no unlawful gods, or magical spirits, or 
dead deities. We call upon the living Christ*. The true meaning 
of carmen, Dolger avers, is therefore supplicaiio. He concludes: 
‘What PUny ascertained from the cross-examination was an 
invocation of Jesus* (eine Anrufung Jesu) ^ Such an invocation 
may have been either a hymn or a solemn prose formula. - 
Dolger, who leaves this an open issue, inclines to the former alter¬ 
native. But the invocation must have been accompanied by a 
response because aecum inuicem, which he translates as ‘recipro¬ 
cally* (wechselseits), implies a response to the ejaculation. 

Other commentators on the Pliny text have sought to suggest 
what this response may have been. Some think that the Christians 
repeated the invocation as they were being instructed by their 
catechetical teacher. Newman and Dom Connolly take this view. 
The latter 2 renders: They repeated ‘among themselves an invo¬ 
cation of Christ*. W. Lockton^ thought more of a liturgical 
response, and submitted that, in answer to the carmen offered 
by the leader, the assembled company replied: ‘Lord, have 
mercy* (Kyrie eleison). Dolger^ took the same line of inter¬ 
pretation, and imagined that the carmen was ‘a hymn to Christ 
as God* (ein Gesang an Christus als Gott), recited by bishop, 
priest or deacon, and evoking some such catena of response as: 

Come, Lord Jesus! 

Marand thd (i. e. our Lord, come!) 
acjaov 'i^pdg 
iXirjaov 'i^pdg 
xvQie iXhiaov 

with additional ejaculations like Amen, Hallelujah. 

These suggestions can be considered only as speculative. There 
is no way of testing their accuracy; and it seems better to admit 
that we do not know the nature of the carmen and the response 
which it called forth, although it is possible that in both canonical 
(1 Cor. 16.22-24; Apoc. 22.17-21) and extra-canonical (Didache 


^Ddlger, op. cit. 115. 

2 Cited, without reference, by J. H. Srawley, The Early History of the 
Liturgy 2, Cambridge 1947, 30. 

» W. Lockton, Journal of Theological Studies 16, 1915, 550. 

♦ Dolger, loc. cit. 135—136. 
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10.6) sources* there is evidence of a liturgical dialogue between 
the presiding minister (or celebrant at the Eucharist) and the 
congregation. 

IV. If carmen carries the sense of a composition, whether as a 
metrical hymn to be sung or as a form of words in prose, can we 
be sure that it was only a single invocatory sentence or litany? 
O. CaseP refuses so to regard it, and wishes to understand the 
word not according to its Latin usage but as a transcription of 
the Greek Hiavoq, Dolger^ has objected to this equivalence on 
the double ground that *the cultural and historical background... 
makes our criterion (for deciding the meaning of carmen) Roman 
legal speech* and ‘Even if Pliny had wanted to render the Greek 
HfjLvoQ faithfully, why then did he not use the word hymnua which 
in the Latin of his time had already become common ? ’. But Dolger 
gives only one footnote reference to the use of hymnua; and the 
attestation of this word in the lexica is exiguous. It may well 
be that Pliny chose to use the word which was most familiar to 
him; and it may be submitted that the Greek iifjtvo(; underlies 
the Latin of Pliny’s report. Eusebius uses the cognate verb i/ivelv 
in his account of the incident^. 

The conclusion^ that carmen means a hymn addressed to 
Christ and intended to be sung has been challenged by those who 

^ Both G. Bomkamm, Das Anathema in der urchristlichen Abendmahls- 
liturgie, reprinted in Das Ende des Gesetzes: Paulusstudien. Gesammelte 
Anfs&tzel. Beitr. z. evangelischen Theologie N. F. 16, Miinchen 1961,123—132 
and J. A. T. Robinson, The Earliest Christian Liturgical Sequence?, reprinted 
in Twelve New Testament Studies. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 34, 
London 1962, 154—157 have noted the similarity between 1 Cor. 16.22 and 
Didache 10.6. *Beide Texte sind hinsichtlich ihrer sakral-rechtlichen Stili- 
sierung und ihrem Inhalt nach eng verwandt*, comments Bomkamm (loc. 
cit. 123). Both scholars accept the conclusion of H. Lietzmann, Mass and 
Lord’s Supper, E. T. Ease. 4, Leiden 1953, 192f. that Didache 10.6 is set in the 
shape of a dialogue between the Celebrant and the congregation at the Eucha¬ 
rist. 

A dialogue pattern in Apoc. 22.17—21 is detected by J. A. T. Robinson, 
loo. cit. 156f. 

But this background of 1 Cor. 16 is open to certain objections. See C. F. D. 
Moule, A Reconsideration of the context of Maranatha, New Testament 
Studies 6, 1960, 307-310. 

2 O. Casel, review of Dolger’s Sol Salutis, Theol. Revue 20, 1921, 183. 

* Ddlger, loc. cit. 116f. ^ Eusebius, H. E. Ill 33, 1—3. 

^ This conclusion is accepted by most translators and by J. Quasten, 
Carmen, in Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum II907: carmen is no ma¬ 
gical formula, but a composition directed to Christ as God; and D. M. Stanley, 
18 Crou, Stadia Patrlstioa VIII 
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prefer to translate carmen as ‘a form of words’, and to regard the 
corresponding verb as meaning that this form of words was 
recited, not sung. This translation is based on the plain meaning 
of dicere (= ‘to say*, ‘to declare’); and accepts the alternative 
sense of carmen as ‘formula’, ‘declaration’. But there are two 
points which tell against this interpretation. 

First, whatever the phrase carmen . .. dicere may have meant 
to Pliny (and we have no private access to his mind), it is indis¬ 
putable that the earliest ‘commentator’ on this text, Tertullian 
in his reference to it in ApoL 2.6, believed that a hymnic compo¬ 
sition was intended, as his use of the verb canere shows in his 
re-casting of the sentence as ad canendum Christo vJt deo And 
the meaning of canere is shown in other references Tertullian 
makes 2. The force of this piece of evidence is recognized by 
Nauck when he writes 3: ‘Even though Lietzmann has two 
references to show that the Christian regarded his baptismal pro¬ 
fession as his carmen . . . yet the possibility of the true meaning 
of carmen as a song or hymn must at least remain open, since it 
was certainly so understood by Tertullian’. 

The second method of finding out the precise connotation of 
carmen .. . dicere is one which has been strangely overlooked. 
This is the enquiry into the usage in Latin authors. The chief 
authority is Horace who uses the noun and verb on two occasions. 

In Carmen sa^ulare 

When the words of the Sybil have commanded 
A choir of chosen virgins and chaste young boys 
To chant a hymn {dicere carmen) to the gods 

who are gladdened by our seven hills 

(lines 6-8) 

and in lAber IV: Carmen XII: ad Virgilium: 


Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 20, 1968, 
173—191: ‘The phrase carmen etc., which might seem to suggest choral 
recitation of the psalter, undoubtedly is an attempt to express the liturgical 
practice ... of community hymn-singing’ (176). 

* See the commentary of T. H. Bindley in his edition of the Apotogeticus^ 
1889, 9. The reading Christo et deo is to be rejected. 

2 Tertullian, Apol. 39. He uses carmen of a hymn in de Orat. 27, and gives 
further references to Christian psalmody in ad Uxor. 2. 8 and Exhort, ad 
Cast. 10. 

® W. Nauck, op. cit. 161 note 5. 
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They are singing as they lie on the yielding grass 
Keeping their fattening sheep and playing their pipes 
(Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Custodes ovium carmina fistula) 

(lines 9,10)* 

the phrase is employed and in both instances the meaning is *to 
sing a song’. 

Both the Latin usage and later Christian comment endorse the 
conviction that carmen Christo . . . Aicere is an allusion to the 
practice of the hymnic adoration of Christ as cultic God 2 . The 
Bithynian Christians, we learn, had it as their custom to hail 
Him as their cult divinity; to set Him at the centre of their 
worship as they brought their homage to Him; and to do so in a 
way — by the offering of a carmen to Him - which became a regular 
feature of later Christian worship as Tertullian, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Eusebius confirm 3 . In spite of many ingenious at¬ 
tempts to discover cryptic meanings in the text, the simplest 
translation seems the best. The Christians met ‘to chant verses 
alternately amongst themselves in honour of Christ as if to a god’ 

^The translations of Horace are those of J. P. Clancy, The Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, University of Chicago i960, 188, 180. 

2 On the subject of worship offered to Jesus, cf. J. M. Nielen, G^bet und 
Gkittesdienst im Neuen Testament, Freiburg 1937, 163ff. 

•Tertullian, ad Uxor. 2,8; Clement, Strom. VII, 7, 49; idem. Exhort, 
ad pat. (GCS III, p. 222, 30 St&hlin). Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, 7, 67 and 
Socrates H. E. 6, 8. Eusebius, H. E. V 38, 5. 

4 This is the translation of B. Radice, The Letters of the Younger Pliny 
(Penguin ed.) Harmondsworth 1963, 294. 
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'Apostolic Tradition’: Questions Concerning 
the Appointment of the Bishop 

£. C. Ratouff, Cambridge 


Who, according to the author of ‘Apostolic Tradition’, were to 
select a bishop? Who were qualified, or unqualified, for selection? 
By what act was the appointment of the bishop eflfected? A 
problem appears, when the relevant texts are compared. The 
texts fall into two groups. 

1 (a) Latin: Episcopus ordinetur electua ab omni popiUo 

(b) Greek. [Apostolic Constitutions VIII, 4.2]: ^Enlaxonop 
XeiQorovelcr&ai, (hg iv xolg TtqoXaPovaiv . . . diera^dpeda, iv ndaiv 
dpe/nTtrov, ino navxog rov Xaov ixkeXey/jiivov'^ (Epitome III adds 
&QIOXOV, after dpeijmxov^), 

(c) Syriac. [Testamentum Domini 1,20]: ‘Let the bishop be 
appointed, being chosen out by (men) all the people, according 
to the will of the holy spirit.’^ 

2 (a) Ethiopic [Statutes of the Apostles 22]: ‘When a bishop 
is to be appointed, as we have already said, one who has been 
chosen from (’ew) all the people.’5 

(b) Sahidic [Canons of our holy Fathers the Apostles 64]: ‘The 
bishop is to be appointed according to the word which we said 
previously, having been chosen from (ehol hem) the whole multi¬ 
tude and being without sin.’6 


^£. Hauler, Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Ueronensia Latina. 
Accedunt Canonum qui dicuntur Apostolorum et Aegyptiorum Reliquiae, 
Lipsiae 1900, p. 103. 

2 F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderbomae 
1905, Vol. I, p. 472. 

3 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 77. 

4 I. £. Rahmani, Testamentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi, Mogimtiae 
1899, pp. 26.27. 

5 H. Duensing, Der aethiopische Text der Kirchenordnung des Hippolyt, 
Gottingen 1946, pp. 16.17. 

6 W. Till and J. Leipoldt, Der koptische Text der Kirchenordnung Hippo- 
lyts, Berlin 1954, pp. 2, 3. 
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(c) Arabic [Canons of the Apostles 21]: "UivSque sera ordonni 
comme nous Vavona ddjd, dit. 11 sera chmsi parmi (min) touJte Vas- 
aemblde des fidUes, d exempt de picM\ ^ 

It will be noticed that the texts in Group 1 contemplate choice 
‘by’ (vTid) the ‘people’ (Xa6g), whereas the texts in Group 2 en¬ 
visage choice ‘from among’ (ix) the people, or ‘multitude’ or 
‘assembly’ (TiXtj^og). Although ind has the authority of the Latin 
version, there is such strong support for ix from the Ethiopic 
and its cognates, that the authenticity of ind cannot be taken 
for granted. Further, the two prepositions represent a difference 
between choices, ind leaves the people unfettered, ix introduces 
a limitation. It is possible to interpret ix as restricting the field 
of choice either to the laity, and so debarring deacons and 
presbyters; or to the local Church, and so excluding persons from 
another Church. The texts offer no clue as to which interpretation 
should be accepted. With the exception of 1 (c), however, and 
the possible exception of 1 (a), the texts do not profess to be, and 
are not intended to be taken as, complete. 

It will have been remarked that all the texts of Group 2 refer 
to a direction previously given, ‘as we have already said’. 
1 (b), both Apostolic Constitutions VIII, 4,2, and Epitome III, 
are in agreement; the bishop is to be appointed wg h xolg TtQoXa- 
povaiv .. . diera^dpe^a. The equivalent of the phrase recurs in the 
direction given for the appointment of deacons in Tedamentum 
Domini'^ and in the documents of Group 2. It occurs also in the 
Latin version, ^Didconua vero, cum ordinaiur, eligcUur aecundum 
ea, quae praedicta aunt.^^ Presumably, then, the phrase, wg iv 
xolg TiQokapovaiv, may be counted as belonging to the ori¬ 
ginal Greek. Bishops and deacons alike were to be chosen in 
accordance with a procedure laid down in a preceding passage. 
Where was the reader to look for the passage? There was clearly 
no place for it in Apostolic Tradition. The answer cannot be in 
doubt, rd nqoXaPdvxa were to be found in the author’s preceding 
treatise, IleQl xaqiafAdxov. 

The direction concerning the appointment of a bishop is no 
longer available, having been lost with the great part of Ileqi 


* J. and A. P4rier, Les “127 Canons des Apotres”, Patrologia Orientalis, 
t. Vm, Paris 1912, p. 690. 

2 I. £. Rahmani, op. cit., pp. 78, 79. 

3 £. Hauler, op. cit., p. 109. 
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XaQUJ/idxa^. Speculation is always open to a charge of fanci¬ 
fulness; nevertheless it is tempting to think that Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions VIII, 4 and Epitome III, IV may contain a hint of 
the tenor of the direction. The bishop’s ordination prayer ad¬ 
dresses the Lord as xagduy/voiara ndvrcov, and refers to the 
bishop as Sp i^eXdio) elg dniaxoTtijv aw ti)v dyiav^. We catch an 
echo from the account of the choice of Matthias to be an apostle, 
set down in Acts 1, 23—26. The ceremony accompanying the 
prayer is of particular interest. Apostolic Constitutions and Epi¬ 
tome describe it as follows: 

xal auonrjg yevo/iivrjg elg xcyp tiqcoxcov imaxdncDV d/xa xai dvaiv 
ixiQoig Ttkrjalov xov 'dvaiaaxrjQlov iaxcog, X(ov Xom(bv imaxdTtcav xai 
TtqeaPvxiqoyv OKonfj TtQoaevxo/xdvcoVy xcbv de diaxdvcDV xd ^ela 
evayydXia ini xfjg xov x^^oxovov/xivov xeqKiXijg dvemvy/xiva xaxe- 
xdvxwv, XeyixcD ngog &e6v^- (The ordination prayer follows.) 

The ceremony of the Gospel Book has no parallel in any of the 
cognate documents. Dom B. Botte has described the ceremony 
as le sevX iUment original contributed by Apostohc Constitutions 3. 
But there is another element, or absence of an element, which, 
in the light of the other documents, may also be described as 
‘original’. Neither the bishop who recites the prayer nor his silent 
colleagues lay their hands upon the person being ordained. We 
are reminded again of the appointment of Matthias; the apostle 
received no inl&eaig x(bv x^iQcdv. What, then, is the significance of 
the Gospel Book? We must turn once more to the narrative of 
Acts 1,23—26. When the apostolic vacancy was to be filled, ‘they 
put up’ (gaxTjaav) two men, Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias. 
Then prayer was made to the Lord, ‘Knower of the hearts of all 
men’, to show which of the two He had chosen for the apostleship. 
Next, ‘lots’ were ‘given’ for ascertaining the Lord’s choice. The 
lot indicated Matthias to be the choice; and Matthias was forth¬ 
with counted an apostle. The giving of the lots was indisputably 

^ So Epitome IV; Ap. Const, reads xagdioy. Gei, and elg iniaxoTtov. It is 
generaUy accepted that the text of the prayer preserved in Epitome is purer 
than that found in Ap. Const. 

2 F. X. Funk, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 472; Vol. II, p. 78. 

* In a paper entitled ‘L’Ordre d’apr^s les Pri^res d’Ordination’ contributed 
to fitudes sur le Sacrement de TOrdre, Lex Orandi 22, Paris, 1957, p. 22. The 
ceremony was practiced at Antioch in Chrysostom’s time. Dialogue of Palla- 
dius XVI. Severianus of Gabala also refers to it (J. A. Cramer, Catena in 
Acta SS. Apostolorum, Oxford 1838, pp. 22f. and 426); and it was known to 
Ps-Dionysius the Areopagite, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy V 2. 
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the decisive element in the proceedings. Acts is silent, however, 
about the method of the lot-giving. Whatever it was, it was 
clearly held to be an act of /xavrela. Did the Gospels figure in an 
act of ‘Evangeliomancy’? If they did, an explanation of the 
open Gospel Book rea^y suggests itself. The Book would be 
open at the passage which had indicated the Lord’s choice of the 
bishop. 

Is it possible that, beneath the layers of rearrangement, ad¬ 
justment, and retouching to which Apostolic Tradition has been 
subjected ^ we can discern a procedure for choosing a bishop, 
framed upon the apostolic model of Acts 1,23—26? There is ad¬ 
mittedly too little evidence to enable the question to be answered 
with an unhesitating affirmative. Yet there is nothing intrin¬ 
sically impossible about the notion. The author of ^Ajioarokixfi 
TIoQddoaig was professedly interested in apostolic tradition, and 
the assertion of that tradition in practice was his declared pur¬ 
pose. Further, the implications of the notion are consistent with 
the ideas expressed in the surviving fragments of Ilegi xoQia- 
fidrcov and in particular of its chapter or chapters neql ;^£tpo- 
xavubv. From these fragments 2 , revised and redacted though 
they may be, we gather that the basic thought of the treatise 
was the Pauline teaching of 1 Corinthians 12, 4—11, AiaiQ^asK; Si 
XOQicffJLdrcav elaiv, to di avxo Ttvevfia' xai diaiQdaeig dtaxovubv elaiVy 
xai 6 amoQ xvqio(;' xai diaiQiaeig iveQyrjjuidrajv elaiv, 6 de avrog 
^edg 6 hegydyv xd Ttdvxa h ndaw . . . ndina de xavxa hegyel to h 
xai TO avxo Jtvev/jia, diaiQOvv Idlq. ixdaxq> xa&djg PovXexai. The 
charismata of the Spirit are given by God, for the needs of the 
Church, as He wills, and cannot be acquired by men at their 
wish. Applied in the sphere of ordinations, this principle is inter¬ 
preted to mean that the charismata of the diaconate and presby- 
terate are final for those on whom God has bestowed them. There 
can be no movement to a higher order 3: *Exelvo .. . naqayy^^lo- 

^The bishop’s ordination prayer has undeigone considerable revision so 
as to be conformed to the standards and usage of the 4th century. To ex¬ 
amine it, however, and to discuss the several forms of the rite in which it occurs 
is outside the scope of this paper. 

2 The principal fragments are Ap. Const. VIII, 1,2 and 46; cf. Epitome I, II 
and XXVIII. (F. X. Funk, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 460-471 and 667-663; Vol. U, 
pp. 72—77 and 92—96). 

• It is noteworthy that the version of the deacon’s ordination prayer con¬ 
tained in Testamentum Domini asks only that ^ministering without blame ... 
he may be worthy of this high and exalted degree’ (I. E. Rahmani, op. cit.. 
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[lev] ixaarov i/i/i^eiv xfj xd(ei xfj do^elof] aixw xal /Jiij ijieQpalvetv 
xoi^g dgovg* oi ydg elaiv 'i^fiixegoi, dAAd xov '&eov^. Here, it would 
seem, we have the answer which the author of Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion would make to the questions posed at the beginning of 
this paper. A bishop cannot be taken hrom among the deacons 
or the presbyters; he must be taken from the ka6g or nXfj&og, No 
doubt it is the right and function of the Xa6g to ‘put up’ (iax6vai) 
any whom they believe to be morally and spiritually ‘vescovabili’. 
But because ^d only can give the charismata requisite for His 
holy iniaxonifiy to Him alone belongs the choice and appoint¬ 
ment of the bishop. 

If the theory propounded in this paper commends itself as 
being not improbable, at least two inferences may be drawn 
from it. They may be mentioned in conclusion. First, as the 
author of Apostolic Tradition regarded the matter, the appoint¬ 
ment of a bishop did not demand as of necessity the active 
assistance, or even the presence, of other bishops. ‘Evangelio- 
mancy’ could be conducted by presbyters. Indeed, discernible 
between the lines of the several versions of Apostolic Tradition, 
there are signs which can be taken as indicating that, in its 
original form, the direction instructed the presbyters to conduct 
the proceedings. The second inference is related to the first. 
If the author of Apostolic Tradition thought about apostolic 
succession, he did not think of it as a ‘sacramental succession’ 
or in terms of chain or series. He thought of the bishop as 
succeeding, by an immediate appointment of the Lord, to an 
apostolic vacancy, and so to an immediate apostolic relationship 
with the Lord, as Matthias had done. 

pp. 92, 93), whereas in the other documents the prayer asks that ‘ministering 
blamelessly*, he ‘may be judged worthy of a more exalted degree*, of. Ap. 
Ck>n8t. VIII, 18,3 (F. X. Funk, ibid., p. 625). 

* Ap. Const. Vin, 46,1; Epitome XXVTII, 1 (F. X. Funk, op. cit., vol. I, 
p. 557; vol. n, p. 92). 
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An observer might be led to suspect that there are few ques¬ 
tions in the study of the customs and literature of the Eastern 
Church more controversial than that of the existence of Greek 
religious drama. For example, Baud-Bovy asserts, ^^Byzance rCa 
pas connu de thidtre religieux"' Brehier counters, “Ge qui eat 
certain^ c'est que le drame religieux avait fini par conatUuer un 
genre litUraire distinct, avec ses lois propres ei sa tradition,''^ 
Mutually exclusive statements such as these could confuse non¬ 
specialists who attempt to survey the history of drama from classi¬ 
cal through medieval to modern times. I must immediately add 
that the controversy has been perpetuated, generally speaking, 
because no one has systematically refuted his opponents* con¬ 
tentions. 

The essence of the skUus quaestionis is today much the same 
as it was in 1936 when George La Piana published a comprehen¬ 
sive review of the pertinent literature 3. In that article La Piana 
urged that future research be focused on what he considered to 
be the primary source material for evidence of a continuous 
dramatic tradition in the Byzantine Church: the so-called “dra¬ 
matic homilies.** Concealed in these works. La Piana wrote, is 
fragmentary but convincing testimony for true drama at an 
early date, 6th and 6th century - drama distinct from but not 

^ S. Baud-Bovy, *Sur un sacrifice d’Abraham de Romanos et sur Texistence 
d’un th6&tre religieux k Byzance% Byzantion 13, 1938, 333. 

2 L. Brehier, Le Monde byzantin III (La civilisation byzantine), Paris 
1950, 416. 

3 G. La Piana, ‘The Byzantine Theatre’, Speculum 11, 1936, 171—211. 
In this article La Piana rehearses the argument of his book Le Rappresen- 
tazioni Sacre nella Letteratura Bizantina dalle Origini al Seculo IX, Grotta- 
ferrata 1912, to expose the defects of V. Cottas, Le Th6&tre k Byzance, Paris 

1931. Cf. Maas’ review of V. Cottas’ book in Byzantinische Zeitsohrift 32, 

1932, 395. 
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unconnected with the rhythmic prose sermon. Banked in mona¬ 
steries the memory and texts of these seedlings of genuine reli¬ 
gious theatre weathered the Iconoclastic Period and reappeared, 
now transformed into “homiletic compositions under various 
titles and attributed to various ancient authors.** Later (perhaps 
in the 11th century) religious drama was re-established, though 
here again the evidence is indirect. At any rate, the text of a 
scenario for a Cyprus Passion Cycled, dated in the mid-13th 
century, has survived. This play, without the slightest doubt, was 
actually staged. 

Such, in sketchy outline, is La Piana*s thesis for the existence 
of a Byzantine religious theatre. Since they have no direct bear¬ 
ing on this paper, I have omitted mention of his supporting 
arguments from liturgical practice and iconography. Of primary 
importance, however, is La Piana*s insistence on the crucial posi¬ 
tion of the “dramatic homilies** in any attempt to marshaU 
and to interpret the scattered evidence. It is therefore unfor¬ 
tunate that comparatively few students of Patristic literature 
have taken up La Piana*s challenge: relatively little research 
has been centered on the homilies attributed to such authors as 
Eusebius of Emesa, Eusebius of Alexandria, Epiphanius, Proclus 
of Constantinople. The spuria of John Chrysostom and the corpus 
of Ephraem Graecus are likewise neglected 2. Such reluctance is 
understandable: the absence of critical texts, the tangled manu¬ 
script traditions, in short, the cloud of confusion which hovers 
over these compositions would make any detailed study a 
frustrating and hazardous adventure. 

The alleged relevance of the “dramatic homilies** to any dis¬ 
cussion of Greek liturgical theatre is thus established. There is 
another area of Patristic scholarship in which an investigation 
of these same homilies would be a major contribution. The very 
names and works which La Piana cites frequently appear in lists 


^Text edited by S. Lambros in Nio^ ^EAhp^/ivijfiOJv 13, 1916, 381—408; 
texts and studies by A. Vogt in Byxantion 6, 1931, 37—74 and A. C. Mahr, 
The Cyprus Passion Cycle, Notre Dame 1947; Mahr accepts La Piana’s thesis, 
cf. 15-21. 

2 Cf. La Piana, *Byz. Theatre’ 183 and 210. B. Marx, Procliana, Unter- 
suchungen fiber den homiletischen NachlaO des Patriarchen Proklos von ELP, 
Munster i. W. 1940, is not entirely satisfactory; reports by Frs. de Aldama, 
Leroy, and Richard at the Fourth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, Oxford 1963, indicate new work in this field. 
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of the sources for the kontakia of Romanos the Melodist (/?. o 
526-665 A. D.) K This fact is especially significant in the context 
of the following statement by La Piana: “Now the drama which 
developed within the homily assumed also at a certain stage a 
poetical form very similar to that of the hymn; this seems to 
suggest the influence of hymnography on the drama in the 
adoption by the latter of the metrical and rhythmical form that 
is so conspicuous in Proclus* Encomium (PG 66, 721 - 767 )” 2. 

The implications of this statement are clear: in the alleged 
evolution scheme3 of drama in the homiletic tradition the in¬ 
fluence of Byzantine hymns (especially of the kordakion, the most 
elaborate poetical form) was very great. It may seem at first 
merely a matter of emphasis, but I should like to suggest that 
the current of influence moved in the opposite direction: not 
from hymn to homily, but from homily to hymn. This prevailing 
direction of influence (from homily to hymn) is generally accepted 
by students of Byzantine hymnography and would seem to be 
substantiated by the research of various scholars on the develop¬ 
ment of the kontakion form and on the sources of Romanos the 
Melodist, the greatest of Christian Greek poets. What effect does 
this shift in priority of influence have on La Piana’s thesis? At 
the least, it suggests a re-examination of the evidence for genuine 
religious theatre developed in the homiletic tradition. The ne¬ 
cessity of such a re-examination is underscored by the fact that 
the kontakia of Romanos, a vital link in either chain of argument, 
are definitely not dramatic in the primary sense of the term. 
They were verse sermons; they were sung, but not staged; there 
was in them no physical action or impersonation^. In the kon¬ 
takia (as in the source homilies) there were, of course, monologue 
and dialogue - this dramatic dimension is one of the konJtakion'a 
most engaging features. But it is precisely in their dramatic 
dimension that one can find the most convincing arguments 
against the hypothesis that when the kontakia were composed 


1 Of. introduction and bibliography in P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti 
Bomani Melodi Cantica: Cantica Genuina, Oxford 1963. 

2 La Piana, ‘Byz. Theatre’, 181. An article to be published in B. Z. by 

F. Leroy, ‘Une hom^lie Mariale de Proclus de Constantinople’, argues againt 
La Piana’s treatment of this composition. Leroy regards the homily as genuine 
and integral. ® La Piana, ‘Byz. Theatre’, 176—177. 

^ For the sense in which 1 use these terms cf. H. Craig, English Religious 
Drama, Oxford 1955, 4—5. 
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true dramatic productions were known. I wish to emphasize that 
La Piana does not suggest that the korUakia were staged^; yet, 
in his scheme, they do represent an anomaly which is difficult 
to explain, especially since many elements in the kordalda are 
so similar to and so greatly infiuenced by the same homilies which 
La Piana parades as his primary evidence for a continuous dra¬ 
matic tradition. Even for the “homilies of the more developed 
group” 2 that can be proved post-Romanos compositions one 
might suggest the kontakia (rather than liturgical theatre) as 
the source for the dramatic elements. 

1 should like to devote the rest of this paper to a brief exposi¬ 
tion of two correlative propositions: an analysis of the works 
of Romanos the Melodist reveals 1. that they are firmly rooted 
in the homiletic tradition of the Eastern Church and 2. that they 
were never designed to be staged 2 . Neither proposition is specta¬ 
cularly original or heterodox; but, when juxtaposed, both re¬ 
present strong arguments against La Piana’s thesis. 

I. Scholars find that the characteristic elements of the kon- 
takion, formal and material, are ultimately derived from Syriac 
models^. Some of the infiuence is undoubtedly direct: Romanos 
was bom in Syria and was for a time a deacon in the Church of 
the Resurrection in Beiruti Moreover, there was a considerable 
Syriac influence on both the shape and the spirit of the sermon- 
literature of the Greek Church in the 5th, 6th, and later cen¬ 
turies 6. Any investigation into the literary sources used by the 
Melodist reveals his debt to such works ^ - and this debt is quite 
apparent in those elements which are, so to speak, “dramatic”. 

^ M. Carpenter, *Romanos and the Mystery Play of the East’, The Univ. 
of Missouri Studies 11, 1936, 36, also recognizes the non-theatrical nature of 
the kontakia; E. Mioni, Romano il Melode, Turin 1937, 27—47, argues that 
they were genuine liturgical plays. 

2 La Piana, ‘Byz. Theatre’, 179. 

^ Baud-Bovy (vd. p. 271 note 1), writing on more or less the same topic,, 
uses evidence from one kontakion; now that the Maas-Trypanis edition haa 
been published one can present more conclusive proof. 

4 Maas, *Das Kontakion*, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 19, 1910, 286—305; 
Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, xii—xiii. 

5 Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, xv—vxi. 

6 Cf. documentation in Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, xii—xiii. 

7 Cf. H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich, Munich 1969,426—428; N. B. Tomadakes, ’"Yfivoi PoDfiavov tov MeXq)dov, 
I—IV, Athens 1952—1961; R. J. Schork, The Sources of the Christological 
Hymns of Romanos the Melodist, unpublished Oxford D. Phil, thesis 1967. 
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One can, therefore, trace a clear line of influence from Syriac 
liturgical poetry to the Greek homiletic corpus and from both 
to the korUakia. An additional point: the intricate metrical pat¬ 
terns of the kontalda were in part developed from the rhetorical 
isocola so prevalent in the rhythmic prose of the century and a 
half before Romanos 

These facts place the homily and the korUakion in a rather 
sharply deflned perspective. Into this scheme La Piana would 
introduce liturgical drama, though admitting that there is no 
compelling external evidence for religious theatre at this date 2 . 
I suggest that the “dramatic homilies” served as midwives not 
to the birth of genuine drama, but to the birth of the korUakion. 

II. The korUakia of Romanos were sung after the reading of the 
Grospel in the liturgy; they are poetic sermons set to music 3. One 
can, therefore, expect to And their author employing various 
techniques to fulflll the homiletic demands of this genre. Prom 
the literary point of view the most impressive of these techniques 
is Romanos’ skill in presenting his scriptural or hagiographical 
material in a dramatic context. 

In the hymn on the Wedding at Cana (7)^ Romanos introduces 
his theme with some general reflections on Mary’s perpetual 
virginity and on the honorable state of matrimony. Then the 
poet addresses the congregation: 

C' 1 *Priixaxa fMdOcofjiev, d tiqoq 'fjfidQ ^ fujrrjQ Xiyei rov ndvrcov deov^. 

Let us learn what the Mother of the Grod of all says to us. 
The Virgin replies in three stanzas of direct address, in which she 
justifles her confldence in her Son’s ability to perform miracles 
by citing as a precedent the supreme miracle of His Incarnation. 
She warns that she will not narrate apocryphal tales, but that 
she will cling to events recorded in the Bible, written by eyewit¬ 
nesses to Christ’s power - things she personally knows to be true. 
The remainder of the korUakion is a dialogue pivoting around 
Christ’s statement, “My hour has not yet come (John 2,4).” 


^ Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, xiv. 

2 La Piana, ‘Byz. Theatre’, 178—179. 

* E. Welleaz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, Oxford 
1949, 174 and Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, xi; cf. R. J. Schork, ‘Typology 
in the Kontakia of Romanos’, Studia Patristica VI, Berlin 1962, 211—220. 

♦ The Greek texts are from MacvTrypanis, Sancti Romani; the number 
in parentheses is that assigned by the editors. 

^ Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani 51. 
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Christ tells His mother (the information is really directed to the 
congregation) that, far from being dependent upon time and 
circumstance, He has hesitated for tactical reasons; that is,in 
the economy of redemption miracles are to be used to confirm 
faith after neophytes have been properly instructed. Of course, 
Christ does change the water into wine: to show that parents 
are to be respected. The plot action concludes with a comparison 
between this inaugural miracle and the mystery of the Eucharist. 
In the final stanza the poet and the congregation beg Christ to 
preserve the wine of orthodox doctrine free from the water of 
heretical innovation. 

This is a more or less typical kontakion. In it Romanos success¬ 
fully exploits both the homiletic and the dramatic dimen¬ 
sions of his genre. He draws from John’s Gospel several moral, 
doctrinal and exegetical lessons, - and this has been accom¬ 
plished in the dramatic context of direct address and reply by 
Christ and Mary. Though Romanos explicitly states that he will 
not quote from apocryphal childhood gospels, he offers no excuse 
for his extra-scriptural elaborations in dialogue. No excuse is 
necessary: this freedom is granted to, even demanded from a poet. 
Psychological insight into the Gospel’s characters and purpose, 
adroit plot construction, and an ability to relate pastoral in¬ 
struction to his evangelical topic are Romanos’ tools. 

Sometimes the Melodist rearranges the scriptural order of 
events for dramatic emphasis. For example, in the Presentation 
(4) Simeon’s Nuvo dimittis speech is given after the recitation of 
the prophecies. This is done because Simeon is to be sent down 
into the underworld to announce Christ’s birth to Moses and the 
prophets. The shift of episodes is thus essential to the plot. Here 
is how the incident is introduced (eC' 1—3): 

*0 paaiXei)Q xibv dwd/iecov ngoaedi^aro rov dixalov rijv dhjaiv 

xai Aogdrwg i(fy&iy^axo* 

uNvv ae anoXvw xwv ngoaxalgcov, co (pike piov . . .»^ 

The King of Powers received the prayer of the just man 

and invisibly spoke out, 

“Now I dismiss you from your duties, my friend . . 

Note the adverb ‘invisibly’ (dogdxcog). It is used, I feel, for two 
reasons: a) Simeon’s mission is non-scriptural, even apocryphal; 

i Maas-Tiypanis, Sancti Romani, 33. 
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b) at the Presentation Christ was an infant and could not have 
been expected to talk. Thus the Lord’s injunction is ‘invisible’ to 
avoid giving the impression that the accompanying speech is 
taken directly from the Bible and to acknowledge that fact that 
this is the Melodist’s way of quickening the dramatic movement 
of the kontakion. Again in the Pentecost (33) hymn the apostles 
offer a ‘silent suggestion in their prayers’ (xai aiycovreg wny- 
ydgevov d rjixovro) ^ Examples of this type could be multiplied. 

Another technique employed by Romanos to introduce 
imaginative elaborations of scriptural passages is the interior 
monologue. The woman with an issue of blood ‘speaks to herself’ 
(iXeye xad' iavrijv)^; she tells Christ that He knows that ‘her 
heart cries out to Him’ (rijv xagdlav fjiov fjdeig xgavydaaaav aol)^. 
Doubting Thomas ‘speaks within his soul’ {xal Svdov rfjg (pvxfjQ 
iXeye)^ and ‘babbles to himself’ (XaXibv iavr^)^. All of these 
formulae introduce direct discourse. 

Sometimes Romanos asks, “How is it that you did not say the 
following?” (nwg ovx elnaq)^ and then proceeds to present the 
hypothetical soliloquy. A variation on this technique is the internal 
dialogue^, in which the same character carries on both sides of 
an imaginary conversation. For example, when God directs 
Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, the Patriarch’s reply includes the 
following: 

C' 1—2 ^Axovobl rovg XSyovg oov ndvrag <?)> I^dgga, cS ddaTioxa, 
xai povXijv oov ravrrpf yvovaa fjLoi 

O Lord, Sarah will hear all your words 
and when she knows your decree she will say to me . . . 
Sarah’s potential reactions are then reported in direct discourse 
for five stanzas, after which Abraham comments on her words — 
all within his speech to God. 

^ Maas-Trypanis, Sanoti Komani, 261, eZ. 

2 Maas-T^rpanis, Sanoti Romani, 89, e'l. 

^ Maas-Trypanis, Sanoti Romani, 92, ir{6. 

4 Maas-Trypanis, Sanoti Romani, 237, C'6. 

5 Maas-Trypanis, Sanoti Romani, 238, 1 'l. 

6 Maas-Trypanis, Sanoti Romani, 323, y'4; here the poet speaks to 
Abraham in apostrophe. 

7 Cf. N. B. Tomadakes, ‘O iatoregixdg didXoyog xwv vfivcav P. rov M.' Elaa- 
yoyy^ elg xipf BvCavxtvipf OiXoXoytav, 1 2, Athens 1958, 269—290 and *P(Ofjujv6g 
xal diaxgov^* ibid. 26^269. Tomadakes likewise denies the existenoe of a 
Byzantine religions theatre. 

8 3iaas-Trypanis, Sanoti Romani 324. 
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Another technique is the parenthetical ‘it is probable* {elxdxfoq) * 
or ‘I imagine* (ebg ol/nai)^. These expressions are frequently used 
£is preludes to speech not found in Romanos’ Biblical sources. 
A corresponding device is illustrated by this passage from the 
Theophany (5): 

y' 6—7 roiavra 6 acor^Q oi X6yoig dXX* iqyoig 
nqog rdv &v^Qa)7iov ebidyv . . .3 

Such things the Saviour spoke to the man 
not in words, but in deeds . . . 

Mary Magdalene cries out to the risen Christ ‘not with words, 
but with tears’^. In another Resurrection (25) kontakion Roma¬ 
nos cross-examines some hostile witnesses, the tomb guards. The 
poet concludes his case by stating: 

id' 2 ojtexQl'^aav ov qxovfj fioi (pvyp di dtjXcdaavxeg^* 

They replied by confessing to me, but not with their voices; 
rather they made everything clear by their flight. 

On the stage actions speak louder than, or just as loud as, 
words. When a poet acknowledges this fact, yet immediately 
follows his acknowledgement with detailed direct speech, I would 
conclude that he was operating in a tradition that was only 
analogously dramatic - and certainly not theatrical. This internal 
evidence (and there is much more) indicates that the kontakia 
were never intended to be staged. Thanks to the genius of Ro¬ 
manos, such hymns are the glory of Byzantine church poetry; 
moreover, they are a tribute to the vitality and adaptability 
of the homiletic tradition of the East. 


1 Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 69 tfi'4; 433 ^2; 4351/2. 

2 Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 225 y'2; 231 t^'4. Maas comments on 
these two techniques in 'Das Kontakion*, B. Z. 19, 1910, 291 note 2; of. Marx, 
Procliana, 27 and 39. 

* Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 35. 

4 Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 226: C^4: S&ep ip6a, od ^piaaiv (LUd 
ddxQvaiv, 

5 Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 192; also 192 6: od ^fiaai TtelaoQ 

fUyjdJJA nQdyfmai Sel^ag fioi. The same technique is used in an early kontakion 
edited by Maas, Fruhbyzantinische Kirohenpoesie (Kleine Texte 52/53), 
Bonn 1910, 14: 

xal Tolg ktrylofmai dqrfvov rd divdQa 
inolow rixovvxa 'tiov ei 6 *Addfi *; 

Cf. Marx, Procliana, 27 and 40 for this device in homilies. 
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One corollary: Wellesz has pointed out that the hanon replaced 
kofUakion as the standard form of liturgical poetry because the 
19th Canon of the Council in Trullo dictated the reinstatement 
of the prose sermon for purposes of comment on the Gospel 
text^. Presumably, after the death of Romanos, the kontakion 
became too florid or too vapid, poetically and musically, to dis¬ 
charge its homiletic function. Now, if there existed a Byzantine 
liturgical theatre in the homiletic tradition (as La Piana sup¬ 
poses), could it have escaped a similar condemnation? 

In conclusion, I believe that there is definite evidence for re¬ 
jecting the La Piana thesis that there was a pre-Iconoclcwtic 
theatre in the Greek Church. The “dramatic homily” never pro¬ 
duced true theatre; nor were the kofUakia, firmly grounded in the 
Syriac-influenced homiletic tradition, ever theatrically produced. 
Internal evidence of the dramatic dimension in the hymns of 
Romanos proves this to be the case. Moreover, any dramatic 
fragments in homilies that can positively be dated post-Romanos 
can be explained as tranaformatumes ( Umarbeitungen) ^of kontakia. 
One need not posit the existence of a theatrical tradition, espe- 
ciaUy when there is, in fact, no external evidence for it. The ques¬ 
tion of a later Byzantine religious drama, independent of Western 
influence, is another matter 3. 

^Cf. Wellesz, Byz. Music and Hymnography, 174 and 73; Canon 75 
(Mansi IX, 975) also seems to the point. This evidence is especially forceful 
in view of La Piana’s statement, **... in its most highly developed form, it 
[drama] took the place of the sermon, though always accompanied by homi¬ 
letic introduction and comments.’* (*Byz. Theatre’, 185). In short, what La 
Piana sees as liturgical drama, other scholars see as the hnUakia, 

2 Cf. Maas-Trypanis, Sancti Romani, 73: pseudo-Chrysostom, In Meretricem 
et Pharisaeum (PG 59, 531—536) as a tranaformatio of Romanos’ kontakion 
(10). Mahr shares this view, Cyprus Passion Cycle 37 and 51; also vd. Mahr, 
Relations of Passion Plays to St. Ephrem the Syrian, Columbus, Ohio 1942, 6. 
I believe that the homily is pre-Romanos: Schork, Sources 183—189. 

’ Cf. Baud-Bovy (vd. p. 271, note 1) 333 and Mahr, Cycle, 14—21. New 
evidence for the possibility of a liturgical play in the eleventh century is 
given by M. M. Velimirovid, 'Liturgical Drama in Byzantium and Russia’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16, 1962, 351—385. 


19 Cross, Studla Patristics \^II 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, in interpreting the saving work 
of Our Lord, makes abundant use of the ceremonies of the Day 
of Atonement. The author speaks of the entry of the High Priert 
into the second tabernacle (i. e. the Holy of Hohes) not apart 
from blood (ov alfjiaxoQ) which he ofiFers for himself and the 
‘ignorances of the people’ (9,7). With this he parallels the work 
of Christ Who having become high priest of good things to come 
(or ‘having come’) through the greater and more perfect taber¬ 
nacle — not of this creation, nor through (dia) the blood of goats 
and calves, but through His own blood entered once and for all 
into the sanctuary (rd &yia), finding (evqdfievoQ^ prob¬ 
ably not ‘having found’) eternal redemption (9,12). 

The author is thinking of the Jewish high priest who has slain 
the victim outside and enters through the veil and sprinkles the 
mercy seat with its blood. This last action is of the essence of 
the sacrifice (Leviticus 17,11: ‘the life of the fiesh is in the blood; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement 
for your souls’). Parallel with this action of the Jewish priest is 
that of Christ Who entered not into a sanctuary made with hands, 
but into heaven itself to appear before the face of Grod for us 
{ilLiq)avi(r&rjvai) (9,24). If the action of Christ in heaven is parallel 
to that of the Jewish High Priest on the day of Atonement, it 
would seem that He is ofiFering sacrifice in heaven. This inference 
is strengthened by the teaching of the Epistle that Our Lord is 
a High Priest after the order of Melchisedek (9,20), and as a high 
priest He must have something to oSev (dvayxalov exetv ri xai 
rovrov 6 nqoaeveyxfi) (8,3) not on earth but in the heavenly 
sanctuary (8,2). 

It is true that the author insists on the once for all character of 
Christ’s ofiFering e. g. 10,10 by which will we have been sanctified 
by the ofiFering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all (dtd 
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nQooq)oqdq rov awjLtaroQ ^iTjcov Xgiaxov iqxhta^). And this 
offering is regarded as having taken place before He sat down 
at the right hand of Grod (1,3). In these passages there is perhaps 
a return to the Pauline (and indeed common Christian) view that 
the Passion and Death of Christ was the real atoning Sacrifice, 
and that it was final and all sufficient, in the sense that no 
second sacrifice was ever needed. Christ would never die again 
and after the Resurrection and Ascension He reigns for ever in 
Heaven. But this does not preclude the fact that He may conti¬ 
nually present His Sacrifice of Himself as sacrificed before the 
Eternal Father. 

So far De la Taille would agree - manet Christus Deo in per- 
petuum aacer sen ihecAhytus 

Lepin goes further, however, and insists that Our Lord in His 
Heavenly state is actually offering Himself to God 2 . How far, if 
at all, does the witness of the Greek Fathers confirm Lepin’s 
view? 

Setting aside Irenaeus, who merely maintains that there is an 
altar in heaven, to which our prayers and oblations are directed 
(adv. Haer. IV 6), we turn to Origen who says: ‘For all of these 
therefore Christ now stands before the face of Grod interceding 
(interpeUans) for us. He stands by the altar, in order that He may 
offer propitiation for us to Grod* (In Lev. Horn. VII 2). 

More definitely he says: ‘Having fulfilled His dispensation He 
penetrates the heavens and enters in to His Father to make Him 
propitious to the human race and to pray and have His prayer 
answered (exoret) for all those who believe in Him. This propi¬ 
tiation made by Him, by which He repropitiates the Father to 
men, John the Apostle Imows, and says “we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous, and He is the 
propitiation” ’ (ibid. IX 5)3. 

Of the martyrs beneath the altar in heaven, Origen writes: 
‘Placed there they assist at the divine sacrifices ... they reach 


^ Mysterium fidei 179 f. 

3 LTd4e du Sacrifice de la Mease 707. 

* pro his ergo omnibus adsuAii (Christus) nunc vuUui Dei interpeUans, pro 
nobis adsistit aUari, ut repropiticUionem pro nobis offerat Deo. In Lev. Horn. 
VII 2 ; impUta dispensations penetrat coelos et intrat ad patrem ut eum propitium 
humano generi faciatj et exoret pro omnibus credenlibus in se. Hanc repropitia- 
tionem eius, qua hominibus repropitiat patrem sciens Johannes Apostolus dicit 
(and he quotes 1 John 2,1—2). 

19* 
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the very altar of Grod where is Jesus Christ Himself, the high 
priest (poTUifex) of good things to come (in Jud. VII 2)’ This is 
a clear assertion of a heavenly sacrifice, but Origen does not say 
what is offered in it. 

Athanasius is clear about the sacrifice of Christ being a per¬ 
manent thing. He offers a ^reliable {niarijv) sacrifice which remains 
and does not pass away* (Or. 2 c.Arianos 7; PG 26, 166). But 
this refers to the sacrifice made on the Cross. 

To Epiphanius the priesthood of Christ is unchanging, and as 
priest He now offers gifts, and He Himself is the Victim offered. 
‘He offers His priesthood to the Father, taking the material 
(qyvQafia) of it from humanity, in order that He may be established 
as priest for us after the order of Melchisedek, which has no 
succession. For He remains offering the everlasting gifts for us, 
first having offered Himself (Adv. Haer. 66,4; PG 41, 980)2. 

But this offering seems to refer to the Cross, and though one 
may infer that as the everlasting priest Our Lord offers Himself 
in Heaven, Epiphanius does not definitely state this. 

Chrysostom, while insisting that Our Lord is a priest, denies 
that He sacrifices (/egdodot) now, and that He is now a Xei- 
rovgySg, Chrysostom seems at this point to confine the function 
of Christ as heavenly priest to intercession. His words are: ‘when 
he (Paul) showed Him (Christ) as a priest, he then opportunely 
says making intercession.* (Sre idei^ev avrdv legia, r6re eUxaiQtog 
Xiyei TO iyrvyxAveiv, in Hebr. VII, Homil. XIII 3; PG63, 106). 
But he means by this that the heavenly Christ does not offer a 
new sacrifice. On the other hand he insists that there is no priest 
without a sacrifice, and therefore the Christ above is a priest on 
every count, from Melchisedek, from the oath (sworn by Grod to 
Melchisedek), from the fact of offering sacrifice. Chrysostom’s 
words are: ‘There is no priest without a sacrifice, therefore this 
man must have a sacrifice. Otherwise (fiAAco?, on other grounds?) 
by saying that He is above ifivoi) he says and shows that He is 
a priest on every ground, from Melchisedek, from the fact of 


1 %b% enim posUae divinis adsisturU sacrificiis — ad ipeum Deo aUare perveniunt 
ubi est ipse Dominus Jesus Christus pontifex futurorum honorum. 

2 Ti)y <W legpKrovriv rip Jlargl 7iQoa<piQet, iS dr^amdrriTOQ rd pvQopa lafichVf Iva 

vjiig ^/iwv iegedg xoTcunfj Hard Toftv MeXxicredix, ri/v pif ixovaar diadox^- 
Mivei ydq rd elg rd dirjfrexiq diopa npoapiptov' tiqcotov piv ionrrdr 

TiQoaeviyxagj ... oth-dg leqeiov, dvpa, avroq Ugevg . .. Trig leQCoaihnjg a&rov 

x6 dpetdararov idQalcDpa elg zobg aiwvag ajiBQfydarixai, 
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the oath, from offering sacrifice.’ (In Hebr. VIII, Homil. XTV, 
PG63, 111)1. 

Chrysostom also denies that there is any contradiction 
between Our Lord as sitting and as being High Priest, as he 
ascribes the former to the Divine Nature, and the latter to the 
Human (ibid., a few lines above). Elsewhere he makes it clear 
that Christ is both victim and priest in the heavenly region. 
It is above (Srco) that we have a victim, above, the priest, 
above, the sacrifice (In Hebr. VI, Horn. XI, PG 63, 92)2. 

This is still more definitely stated in his comment on i/z<pa- 
vio'&fjivai ... TO) TiQoadmq} rov 0eov vnig rjfjubv where he says 
(Christ) went up with a sacrifice which is able to propitiate the 
Father (Horn. XVII, p. 128)3. 

Cyril of Alexandria regards the heavenly Christ as a AfitTovg- 
yrfc, pointing out that it is in His Human nature that He acts 
as a priest. ‘Surely it is not contrary to established usage to 
say that Christ is a priest (legovgydg) who is in the throne of the 
Godhead as God, and ministering {^irovQycbv) in human fashion’ 
(De Recta Fide ad Reginas 44, PG 76, 1397)^ and earlier in the 
same treatise, ‘Christ sits on the right hand of God and has the 
throne of majesty in the heavens, and is a minister {XeixovQydg) 
of the sanctuary and the true tabernacle above, offering 
{nQoaxofilCoiv) to Himself and to the Father the acts of worship 
(Xargelag) which proceed from all* (ibid. 1312)3. 

But it is noticeable that S. C!yril does not speak of Our Lord 
as offering the sacrifice of Himself. It is our acts of worship that 
He presents to God. 

Lastly we may mention three of the mediaeval Greek Fathers. 

Oecumenius, commenting on Hebr. VIII 2: ‘It is necessary 
that this man also should have something to offer’, says ‘this is 


^ iegc^g de dvclag odx Sarr del xolvw xai tovtop dvalav, dXXcog di, 
ebiw drt dvw iarl, Xdyei xai deixwotv, dxt legevg iaxt ndvxodev, dnd rov 3/eA- 
XtoediXf dnd xov dgxov, and rov Ttqoaeveyxelv dvalav, 

2 dano Ixofiev xd legelop, Svm xdv legia, dvw xijv dvaiav, 

• xl iaxi vnig ^/uav; fierd dvalag dvfjXde, (prjai, dwa^ihTjQ i(iXea>aaadat xdv 
TUixiga. 

< Jt&g odx dawi^&rjg legovgydg 6 Xgurxdg 6 xai iv xoig xfjg dedxrjxog dauxoig (bg 
ihdg, xai Xet,xavgy<av dvdgwTtivfog; 

3 Xgiaxdg, iv defiq xd&ijxai xov ficov, xai xdv dgdvov ix^i xrjg /leyaXcoatvrig 
iv xoig odgavoig, xai xwv dylwv iaxi Xeixovgydg, xai xfjg axrpnjg xrjg dvw xa 
dXrj^mjg iavxtp xe xai x<g msxgi ngoaxo/iiCwv xdg nagd ndvxcov Xaxgeiag. 
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because He had His own flesh, which also He offered’ But he 
probably identified this offering with Christ’s death, as he goes 
on to say ‘if He is a high priest for ever, why did He die? Why? 
in order that He might offer Himself as sacrifice’ (PG 119, 361)2. 

He adds, He must act as priest (legacnJac) there (in heaven) 
but acting as priest means interceding (iyxvyx^yeiv) for us (ibid.) 2 

Secondly, Symeon of Thessalonica (1410—1429 AD): 

‘Christ is the eternal priest after the order of Melchisedek 
(that is, in bread and wine) never ceasing, or rather eternal, 
priest, because He has sacrificed (xidvxe) Himself voluntarily 
through the Cross, and (still) sacrifices; and offered Himself to 
the Father and (still) offers. And He lies a continual victim 
(aipAyiofv) and an eternal propitiation (iXaaxrjqiov) for us. Him we 
have a great high priest who has passed through the heaven, 
Jesus the Son of God’ (De SacramerUis c. 44, PG 156, 189)^. 

It is true that Symeon is dealing with the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, but the last sentence makes it clear that it is the 
heavenly Christ he is speaking of, who is the victim and the 
propitiation on the altars of the Church because He is the same 
in heaven. 

Finally Theophylact (Abp. of Bulgaria, d. 1107), who is quite 
explicit about the heavenly sacrifice: 

‘Christ offered a sacrifice on the Cross, but He entered into 
heaven with a sacrifice which is able to appease the Father 
(fiexa'&vala<; . . . dtnfafidvrjg i^iXe(oaaa&aixdv Jiax^ga),* (on Hebrews 
IX 24). 

Commenting on Hebr. XIII 12 he speaks of Christ as High 
Priest bringing His Blood into the Sanctuary to the Father, 
while His Body was crucified outside the camp: ‘to /nev al/ia 
avxov elg xd dyia elaexofiioe xtb naxql &g dgxisQsvg, to de oco/ia 
dveaxoXoTzla'drj S^(o xfjg Tzcugef^PoX'^g. So our high priests, accom- 
plishing a memorial of that sacrifice, bring the blood of the Lord 
into our sanctuary of the altar as to heaven’ (PG 126, 393f.). 

^ did Saxe rijv adgxa rijv Idlav, fjfv xal TiQoai^veyxe, 

2 el dQxiegevg iaxiv elg rdv aiwva, Sid xl dnddave; did ri; Iva TtQoaevSyxu &vaiav 
iavzdv. 

• iegda&ai di v6ei, rd Svrvyxdveiv dnig 

^ 3ri xal adrdg legedg elg xdv aiwva xaxd xipf xdSiv MeXxtaedix {iv 5gxq> dtf^dxi 
xai olvtp) fifjda/jiwg navd/ievog, Kal alwviog /jicUXov legedg Sxi xal xidvxev Savxdv 
SxovaUog did axavgov xal dvei xal Tigoariveyxe xqt Tiaxgl xal Tigoadyei. Kal atpdyiov 
xeixai dir^vexig xal alwviov vtuq dmwv ikaaxriQiov. 6v xal fiSyav Sxofiev dQXiegia 
^jneig dieXrjXv&dxa xodg odgavovg, 'Irjaovv xdv vldv xov dead. 
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To sum up. Irenaeus speaks vaguely of an altar in heaven 
to which our prayers are directed. Origen more definitely says 
that Christ in heaven makes His Father propitious to us. Chry¬ 
sostom suggests there is a sacrifice in heaven but only in the sense 
that Christ, the victim of Calvary, is permanently in heaven, and 
that therefore the power of the sacrifice ofiFered on Calvary is 
permanent. Symeon of Thessalonica speaks of Christ still 
offering Himself, but it may be that he was thinking only of 
the Eucharistic offering on earth. Theophylact makes the 
parallel of Christ’s heavenly work with that of the Jewish 
High Priest more emphatic by saying that He brings His own 
Blood into the Sanctuary. But he seems to mean nothing more 
than that the Heavenly Christ presents to the Father the pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice already made on the Cross. 

It would seem, then, that although a right interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews demands the view that Our Lord 
in Heaven is offering Himself, that is to say His Sacrificed Body, 
to the Father, the Greek Fathers with one or two exceptions 
do not state this plainly. They therefore only tend to justify 
the position of De la Taille, that the Heavenly Christ presents 
the sacrifice once offered on the Cross, rather than that of Lepin 
who believes in an active sacrifice in heaven. 
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The Toledan Council of 633 was most active in regulating 
affairs for the very recently christianised state. It met under 
the active presidency of Isidore of Seville, although the metro¬ 
politan, Justus of Toledo, was present; and Isidore’s particular 
contributions are prominent. The Council imposed one liturgical 
order for the Visigothic kingdom and Narbonne ^ Canon 4 deals 
with the holding of councils. When the priests have sat some time 
in silence, let the archdeacon say. Let us pray, and straight¬ 
way let all prostrate themselves. Then let one of the senior 
bishops, rising up, say a collect. After the collect and the re¬ 
sponsive Amen, again let the deacon say. Rise up; and forth¬ 
with let all get up and bishops and presbyters take their seats. 
The formula Adaumua is not specifically quoted, but it has been 
traditionally associated with this Council and its authorship 
ascribed to Isidore. 

The current official Roman Catholic text is as follows: 

AdsumtLS, Domine Sancte Spiritua, adaumua, pecccUi quidem 
immanitcUe detenti, aed in Nomine Tuo apecicUiter congregcUi. Veni 
ad noa, et eato nobiacum: dignare iUabi cordibua noatria. Doce noa 
quid agamua, quo gradiamur et oatende quid efficere debeamua, ut, 
Te aiLxiliante, Tibi in omnibua placere valeamua. Eato aolua 
auggeator et effector ivdiciorum noatrorum, qui aolua cum Deo Poire 
et eiua Filio nomen poaaidea glorioaum. Non noa patiaria pertur- 
baiorea eaae iuatitiae qui aummam diligia aequitatem. Non in ainia- 
trum noa ignorantia trahat, non favor inflectat, non acceptio mu- 
neria vet peraonae corrumpat. Sed iunge noa Tibi efficaciter aoliua 
Tuae graiiae dono. Ut aimua in Te unum, et in nvMo deviamua a 
vero. Sicut in Nomine Tuo collecti, aic in cunctia teneamua cum 
moderamine pietatia iuatitiam, ui et hie a Te in nvUo diaaentUU 


^ Can. 2, Labbe, Concilia V, col. 1704. 
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serUefUia nostra, et in futuro pro bene gestis consequamur praemia 
sempitema. 

It is a moving and melodious petition, yet businesslike. It 
speaks both timelessly and to the occasion^. Quite out of line 
with the ancient liturgical practice of Rome, it addresses the 
Holy Spirit, as do many Visigothic prayers especially in the time 
near Pentecost 2 . The fine opening contrast of detenti and aqgregcUi 
(held down by the enormity of sin, yet selected and brought into 
the flock) balances the simple but effective repetition of Adsumus. 
This is a typical Visigothic exordium, as e. g. Adesto, adesto at the 
beginning of the printed Mass Canon 2 , although there is no 
manuscript witness of this ringing summons. Again, dignare illabi 
cordibus nostris is familiar in Visigothic invocations of the Spirit 
The trilogies also are Visigothic in manner — either simple, 

doce nos quid agamus, 
quo gradiamur oslende, 
quid efficiamur, operare; 

or complicated with clauses of assonance - rum trahat, non in- 
flectat, non corrumpat; and the final assonances are confidently 
Visigothic - gratiae dono, deviamus a vero, serUentia nostra, prae¬ 
mia sempitema. As Louis Brou said, it is impossible to have a 
Visigothic prayer without these s. 

But is it by Isidore, as L. Brou thought very probable and 
Y. Congar has stated? 

Source criticism of Spanish prayers is notoriously difficult. 
Liturgical authors frequently decorated their compositions with 
flowery excerpts from ready writers. Cf. the centonisation of the 
inlatio on Maundy Thursday, inspired by Augustine, TractcUus IV 
in Joannem, and the Mass pro seipso sacerdote^. True, the prayer, 
like Isidore at times, has short crisp clauses (non favor inflectat, 


^ Ch. Morgan, Reflections in a Mirror, 2nd ser., 1946, 53. 

3 M. F4rotin, Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, Paris 1912, prayers 
Nos. 767, 776, 781, 790, 791; J. Vives, Oracional Visigdtico, 1946, Nos. 1026, 
1033, 1043. 

3 PL 85, 550. 

4 M. F6rotin, Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, Paris 1912, No. 767 
Veni ad nos... nostiisque inlabere cordibus; No. 781 Sp. Scte ... his propitius 
inlabere holocaustis; No. 791 Paraclite Sp. ... nostris hodie inlabere sensibus. 
Cf. 787 £t ideo in lapsu Spiritus Sancti. 

5 L. Brou, ap. Isidoriana, L5on 1961, 206—209. 

6 A. A. King, Liturgies of the Primatial Sees, 1957, 567. 
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non accejitio muneria vel personae corrumpai) and his De Officiis 
n. 2 seems like it where we read how the clergy ought to be¬ 
have, - doles et coniurationes cavearU, odium aemukdionem oh- 
tredaiionem aique invidenliam fugiant But this is not sufficient 
to hang the prayer on him. J. Fontaine’s article, TMorie et Pra¬ 
tique du Style chez Isidore de /SewKe 2 describes the manner as Idche, 
tendUy steriotype, with parallels of synonyms and similar endings; 
but it is too indefinite for our purpose. P. Sejourn^^ argued that 
the primitive text of our conciliar ordo was anterior to 633 be¬ 
cause the lost Codex Bachio and a Paris manuscript (used by 
Hardouin and Mansi) read E concUio III aera duodevicesima. 
But this is an impossible deduction from the loose and inaccurate 
chronology; nor does it strengthen the case for Isidore’s author¬ 
ship. He might have composed the prayer for his provincial 
Council at Seville in 619 and used it at Toledo IV, but we have 
no precise information as to what prayer was recommended for 
use by Toledo IV 

But through the influential canonical coUectio HispanOy prob¬ 
ably contemporary with Toledo IV 5, the Spanish ordo ad syno- 
dum permanently affected European procedure. There is no 
certain proof that Isidore compiled the Hispana, but much is due 
to his important role in establishing discipline®. J. B. Pitra’ 
found the oldest Spanish (vulgate) text of the ordo in the lost 
Codex Bachio (to be dated 787) where the preliminary rubric 
exactly transcribed under Nos. 3 and 5 the fourth canon of 
Toledo. Yet in the 150 years from Toledo IV some interpolations 
have come in, the prayer formularies having been edited in Spain 
for churches following the rite of Toledo. All the synodal prayers 
and allocutions of the ordo, both in the Mozarabic texts and in 
the Gallican recensions, all swelling and redundant in style, show 
Spanish influence, and the early native witnesses retain a single 

iPL 83, 778. 

2 Vigiliae Christianae 14, 1960, 66£F. 

® Le Dernier P^re de I’Eglise, S. Isidore, 1929, 136. 

^ C. J. He£ele-H. Leclercq, Histoire des oonciles 3, p. 266. 

5 G. Le Bras, Institutions eccl4siastiques de la chr6tient4 m4di6yale, 1, 
1969, 47 and literature noted. 

6 L. Br4hier-R. Aigrain, ap. V. Fliche-A. F. Martin, Histoire de TEgliae 
V244f. 

7 Analecta novissima I, 1886, 87-97; cf. B. Franck, Recherches sur le 
ms. de THispana de r^vfique Rachio, ap. Archives de TEglise d*Alsace 18, 
1966, 67-82. 
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metropolitan, while later non-Spanish manuscripts have three 
or five metropolitans. 

The terms of the prayer are simple and unaffected (non in 
sinistrum nos ignorantia trahai, non favor infiectai, non acceptio 
muneris vd personae corrumpat). They are Spanish symptoms 
which Edmund Bishop showed to be congenial to Celtic Christi¬ 
ans. But P. Sejourn6 strangely judged that the frequent rhythm 
proved them to be later than Toledo IV However, this feature 
is as apparent in the earliest years of the 7th century as in any 
of the later years. Its recurring rhymes may tire us, but they were 
popular and so were wisely used in teaching the clergy. They 
were strongly influenced by Gregory I and occur in the preface 
to the Hispana. It seems impossible to argue solely from their 
brief lively tone, eloquent and artistically duplicated, for a date 
later than 633. 

Since the Toledan Council fathers, then, gave a liturgical 
apparatus for councils, this powerfully affected a Roman form, 
revised in Gaul for provincial synods as Qualiter concilium agaJlur 
generale. (Designation as provincial or general has at times wildly 
varied.) Codex Bachio after the prologue (and a very early 
mention of the Christian era) has Ordo de celebrando concilio. It 
reads congregaii instead of aggregati; it omits the verbose vi, 
Te auxUiante, Tibi in omnibus placere valeamus; and ends (like 
some other versions) in qua oraJtione Paler nosier non d<ca^[ttr] nec 
benedictio. And in Gallican form it passed into the pseudo-Isi- 
dorian Decretals 2. 

Not all pontificals quickly admitted this ordo from Spain. 
Some of the fullest inserted it after the Roman ordo, and others 
have only the Spanish ordo, including the canons of Toledo. An 
early Rouen pontifical shows a middle stage, inserting Adsumus 
in the middle of the Roman formulae; then after a canon of 
Nicaea it reproduces the plain Hispana text. The legislation 
from Spain was becoming common form in synodical discipline. 

Adsumus appears in the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, 
of the latter part of the 10th century, under the title OraJtiones 
in Synodo, with a very difficult and/or corrupt aspiration for the 
close of the synod 3. It occurs about the same time in the Ponti- 

^ op. cit. 149, App VI. 

3 F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen 
Bechts im Abendlande I, 1870, 404, n. 5. 

» Ed. H. A. WUflon, HBS 24, 1903, 162. 
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fical of Langres, or perhaps Halinard, Archbishop of Lyons*. It 
comes too in the so-called Pontifical of Egbert (which seems to 
stem about 973 jfrom a West Frankish source). Its version is 
little different except that it weakens Esto mlua to Esto sclua^ 

Indeed the Spanish ordo De concilio celebrando was recopied 
into most collections depending on the Hispana into some ponti¬ 
fical manuscripts and similar documents, e. g. the Constitutiona 
of William of Hirsau, as the prayer before the election of an abbot 
Thus its general acceptance into these infiuential circles both 
made its entry into Roman formularies more powerful and 
attested the prayer’s intrinsic usefulness. 

The Ordo Romanua ArUiquua (or wlgaiua) had an order for 
councils, but beginning with the insertion of the Gallican Eoca- 
minaiio in ordinatione episcopiy manuscripts of the 9th and 10th 
centuries of Grerman provenance had great influence (under the 
Ottos) in Italy, so that the 13th century Ordo or Ordinarium 
papale (Mabillon’s Ordo X) includes the Ordo Romanua qualiter 
concilium genercde a^gaiur. The old name was kept, but covering 
quite un-Roman stock. Durandus’ fashionable Pontifical c. 1292 
in the third part included an Ordo ad conailium aeu aynodum cde- 
brandum — a feature which was finally adopted during the 15th 
century. 

Its origin clearly puzzled 18th century commentators like 
Catalan!^ and J. B. Gattico®. But this prayer which is used now 
at Vatican II by the Pope before each public session and by the 
presiding cardinal at each general congregation has been well 
tried—at the election of a prelate 7, for priests before hearing con¬ 
fessions, at the admission of catechumens^, before choosing an 
abbot, at consistories under the Pope’s presidency. If we cannot 
certainly attribute it to S. Isidore - and it does not ring close to 
the authentically Isidorian Benedictio lucema ante aUare of the 
L4on Sacramentary - it is of his age and spirituality. In ainiatrum 
noa non trahat ignoranJlia, 


^ y. Leroquais, Les Pontificaux Mss. des Biblioth^ques de France 1145^ 

2 Surtees Soc. 27, 1853, 98. 

3 M. Andrieu, Le Pontifical romain au Moyen-Age IV, Table des Initia. 

< PL 150, 1038. 

3 Pontificale Rom.... commentariis illust., 1740, III 97. 

6 Acta selecta caeremonialia 1753, 125f. 

7 £. Mart^ne, De Ant. Eccl. Ritibus, Lib. Ill cap. I, t. 2, 309f. 

8 Durandus, MS Carpentras 93; Andrieu III 95. 
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Der patristische Geist 
und der griechisch>orthodoxe Gottesdienst 

£. Thbodobou, Saloniki 


In diesem kurzen Referat werden wir phanomenologisch die 
Punkte untersuchen, in denen die Beziehungen der Kirchenvater 
zum grieohisch-orthodoxen Gottesdienst sichtbar werden. Die 
wichtigsten dieser Punkte sind die folgenden : 

I. Das Leben und die Lehre der Kirchenvater ist vom litur- 
gischen Geist durchdrungen. Der Mittelpunkt des Lebens der 
friihen Christen und der Kirchenvater war der Gottesdienst. 
„Dieser, - wie J. Dani^lou betont hat gait nicht nur als eine 
Sammlung von Biten, die dazu bestimmt waren, das profane 
Leben zu heiligen. Die Sakramente erscheinen als die zentralen 
Elreignisse christlicher Existenz und des Lebens liberhaupt, in 
denen sich das Heilswirken des Gottes des Alten und des Neuen 
Testaments fortsetzt. Durch sie wird der Mensch neu geschaffen 
und hat bereits Anteil am Beiche Gottes“ K Die groflen Kjrchen- 
vater lebten fiir diesen Gottesdienst und aus demselben heraus. 
Wenn man ihre Predigten liest, entsteht der Eindruck, daB es 
sich um liturgische Gtebetstexte handelt. 

II. Die Ejrchenvater aber empfingen nicht nur Einfliisse von 
dem Gottesdienst, sondem sie beeinfluBten auch diesen Grottes- 
dienst in starkem MaBe. Das Leben, das personliche Beispiel, die 
Katechesen, die Predigten und die Schriften der Kirchenvater 
trugen sehr zur Entwicklung des griechisch-orthodoxen Gottes- 
dienstes bei: 

a) Wichtig war die Wirksamkeit der Vater ftir die Regelung 
und Neuordnung der eucharistischen Liturgie, die im Lauf der 
Eeit tiefgreifende Umformungen erfahren hat. DaB die bekann- 
testen Liturgien der sogenannten „liturgischen Familien“ oder 
,,Typen“ auf bertihmte Kirchenvater zuruckgefiihrt oder ihnen 


^ J. Dani41ou, Liturgie und Bibel (deutsch von Lioba Kuntz OSB), Miin- 
•Chen 1963, 25-26. 
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zugeschrieben werden, beweist, daB das katholische BewuBtsein 
der Kirche die Rolle der groBen Vater fiir die Umformung der 
eucharistischen Liturgie anerkannte. Wir erwahnen zum Beispiel 
die sogenannte Chrysostomusliturgie, die noch heute in der grie- 
chisch-orthodoxen Kirche an den meisten Tagen des Jahres 
gebraucht wird, sowie die Basiliusliturgie, die noch heute in 
dieser Kirche an zehn Tagen des Jahres in Gebrauch ist. AuBer 
der griechischen Sprache sind sie noch in verschiedenen orienta- 
lischen Sprachen iiberliefert Es ist auch bekannt, daB Proklus 
von Konstantinopel das sogenannte „groBe Trishagion“ in die 
Liturgie eingefiihrt hat Auch ist bekannt, daB in der romisch- 
katholischen Kirche etwas Ahnliches geschah. Papst Gregor I. 
der GroBe (590-604) „hat die MeBfeier reformiert, u. a. den 
Kanon in seine jetzige Gestalt gebracht und iiberhaupt das MeB- 
buch neu redigiert**^. 

b) Der Inhalt der liturgischen Gebete hat groBe Beziehung 
zum patristischen Gteist und zur Lehre der Kirchenvater. Das 
liturgische Wort ist hierbei als Ausdruck des Glaubens, der 
Frdmmigkeit und der lebendigen liturgischen Erlebnisse zu wiir- 
digen^. Die liturgischen Predigten Gregors von Njrssa beein- 
fluBten z. B. viele orientalische Liturgien. Die athiopische und 
koptische Liturgie fiihren als Vorbild der Taufe das Opfer des 
Elias an 5, das sich auch in Gregor von Nyssas Predigt iiber die 
Taufe findet, die er zu Epiphanie hielt®. Gregor von Nyssa kom- 
mentiert das Opfer des Elias folgendermaBen:,,Elias sagte durch 
jenes wunderbare Opfer das Sakrament der Taufe, das spater 
kommen sollte, deutlich voraus. Feuer fiel auf dreimal aus- 
gegossenes Wasser herab, damit deutlich werde, daB dort, wo 
geheiligtes Wasser ist, auch der Geist ist, der belebende, glii- 
hende, feurige Geist, der die Gottlosen verzehrt und die Glau- 
bigen erleuchtet**^. Das Thema scheint auf Origenes zuriickzu- 
gehen. Das Opfer des Elias als Vorbild der Taufe ist anzutreflFen 
im Kommentar des Origenes zum Johannesevangelium®. 

* B. Altaner, Patrologie, 6. Aufl., Freiburg 1958, 293 und 262—263. 

2 Ebd. 303. 3 Ebd. 433. 

4 Vgl. J. Lechner — L. Eisenhofer, Liturgik des rdmischen Ritus, Freiburg 
1953, 15. 

5 J. Dani^lou, ebd. 110. 

6 Gregor von Nyssa, Fig i^fidgav tdjp <pd)T(ov h fj 6 Kugtog, 

Migne PG 46, 592. 

7 Migne PG 46, 592. 

3 J. Dani^lou, ebd. 
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c) Die Kirchenvater trugen sehr zur Gestaltung des litur- 
gischen Kirchenjahres bei. Viele der jahrlich wiederkehrenden 
Feste sind der Eriimerung an die groBen Kirchenvater (z. B. die 
Heiligen Athanasius, Basilius, Gregor, Johannes Chrysostomus, 
Johannes von Damaskus, Gregor Palamas) gewidmet. Viele 
Predigten der groBen Kirchenvater beeinfluBten auBerdem das 
allgemeine BewuBtsein des Volkes und schufen die notwendigen 
Voraussetzungen fiir die Anerkennung, Festlegung und Ver- 
breitung vieler Feiertage, welche zur Ehre von Martyrern und 
Heiligen der ersten Christenzeit geschafifen wurden. 

d) Die Bemiihungen der Kirchenvater um Einfiihrung oder 
Verbreitung des Kirchenlieds waren von Erfolg gekront. Der hi. 
Ignatius z. B. wirkte dahingehend, daB der antiphonische 
Psalmengesang eine feststehende Einrichtung der Kirche wurde. 
Johannes Chrysostomus bejahte den liturgischen Hymnen- 
gesang und schatzte ihn se^ als ein wichtiges Mittel in den 
Handen der Kjrche, die den Hymnengesang der Haretiker zu 
besiegen und zu vernichten suchte Auch im Abendland waren 
die Kirchenvater tatig fur die Schaffung oder Gestaltung des 
liturgischen Hymnengesangs. Ambrosius von Mailand z. B. 
wurde der Schopfer des liturgischen Hymnengesangs in der 
abendlandischen Kirche. 

e) Die Verbindung des patristischen Geistes mit dem grie- 
chisch-orthodoxen Grottesdienst ist auch sehr klar darin zu sehen, 
daB zahlreiche Kjrchenlieder groBen Kirchenvatern zugeschrie- 
ben werden. Johannes von Damaskus dichtete z. B. liturgische 
Lieder von bleibendem Wert. Er „lebt in der griechischen Kirche 
auch durch seine teds metrischen, teils rhythmischen schwung- 
vollen und warm empfundenen Kirchenlieder fort, die meist Feste 
des Herrn verherrlichen. Besonders beriihmt sind seine Kanones, 
Gtesange, die aus 9 ihrem metrischen Bau und ihrer Melodie nach 
verschiedenen Liedern bestehen. Auch der OktoechoSy der als 
Ganzes spateren Ursprungs ist, enthalt nicht wenige von ihm 
gedichtete Lieder“ 2 . Im Abendland werden auch viele kirchliche 
Hymnen dem groBen Ambrosius zugeschrieben oder ambro- 
sianisch genannt^. 


* K. Miliaras, ^larogpcil huaxdnriau; rov Tqu^iov, Jemsalem 1934, 46—46 
und 43. 

2 B. Altaner, ebd., 488 und 490. 

3 Ebd., 344-346. 
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f) Es gibt viele Beispiele, durch die die groBe Abhangigkeit 
der liturgischen Kjrchenhymnen von den Predigten beriihmter 
Kirchenvater bewiesen wird. Wir erwahnen einige von diesen 
Beispielen: N. Tomadakishat bewiesen, daB die von Romanos dem 
Sanger gedichteten Hymnen sehr abhangig von den E^chen- 
vatem waren. Im besonderen waren sie abhangig von Atha¬ 
nasius, Johannes Chrysostomus, Basilius von Seleucia, Cyrill 
von Alexandrien, Gregor von Nyssa, Asterius von Amasea, Gre¬ 
gor dem Wundertater, Cyrill von Jerusalem usw. Der patristische 
EinfluB auf Romanos ist nicht nur sichtbar im Inhalt seiner 
Hymnen, sondern auch in ihrer auBeren Form und Gestalt 
Basilius der GroBe beeinfluBte auch die liturgischen Hymnen. 
Charakteristisch ist ein Idiomelon (= kurzes Kirchenlied mit 
eigener Melodie) in dem sogenannten Triodion, Dieses K^hen- 
lied, das in der groBen Fastenzeit den Sinn des wahren Fastens 
erklart, wurde wortwortlich der zweiten Homilie von Basilius 
dem GroBen iiber das Fasten 2 entnommen: Ni^ar&6a(o/ji€v 
yrjarelav dexrijVy e^dgearov rm Kvgiq)' vrjarela, 1 } riov 

xax(bv oXXorgUoaiq, iyxQdreia yXmacTjg, 'dvfAov dnoxij, imdvfAid^v 
X(aqiayL6(;y xaraXaXidQy yjsvdovg xai imogxlag' rovriov hdeux^ 
vYjarela iariv dXi]^g xal evTigdadexxog^. 

Gregor von Nazianz wdrkte auch sehr stark auf die Entwick- 
lung des griechisch-orthodoxen Gottesdienstes. Es ist bekannt, 
daB der erste Eirmoa des Kanons von Kosma zur Geburt des 
Heilands fast wortlich der Rede des hi. Gregor des Theologen 
Elg rd dyia Gecxpdveia entnommen wurde Ebenso wrurde der 
schone Osterhymnus einer Osterrede desselben Kirchenvaters 
entnommen: ^Avaardaeojg xai ka/rngw^co/aev rfj navriydgei 

xai dXki]Xovg negtTiTv^difjLe&a . . .^ Der heilige Dorotheus erwahnt 
im 7. Jahrhundert Verse aus den Predigten Gregors des Theo¬ 
logen, die wahrend des Gottesdienstes als itpvjuivia gesungen 
wurden. Solche iipv/Avia waren z. B. die Verse ^Avaardaeiog 
'flfAiga, xagnoq)ogriao}fAev 'fifAdg airovg und ^legela IfiywxcL, dkoxav- 


^ Nik. Tomadakis, Pcofiovixd fAeXezrjfjuira, ^Ejterrjgig rrjg ’Extugeiag BvCaw- 
rtv&v £novd(bv, Athen 1956, 3—36. 

2Migne PG 31, 196. 

* E. Theodorou, fAogqxoxix^ dSia rov iaxyovrog Tqu^lov, Athen 1958, 66. 

4 Migne PG 36, 312: XQiardg yewaxai, do^daoxB' Xgiardg iS oi^ganav, dnop- 
njaaxB' Xgundq ini yfjg, i5y}df&TjxB-*AaaxB x(p KvgUp ndaa i^yrj. ,. 

5 Pan. Bratsiotis, 'H 'Avdaxaaig xov Xgiaxov h xfj *Ogdod6i(p 'ExxXtyxiq, 
Zeitschrift 'ExxXrjaia, I, Mai 1953, 129—135. 
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Toi^axa Xoyixd^. AuBerdem hat K. Bonis schon festgestellt, daB 
Sophronius von Jerusalem, der auch ein Kirchendichter war, 
„vielfach und geschickt das Wort und die Bedensarten Gregors 
von Nazianz nachahmt“ 2 . 

Charakteristisches Beispiel ist auch ein von Theophanes 
Graptos gedichtetes Kirchenlied {Idiomelon) des Oster- 
samstags: Tijv oij/jieQov fivarixatg, 6 fAiyag MojiJafjg n^odtstvnovxo 
Xiyoyv xai evXSyi^aev 6 Gedg x^ 'fifAiqav xrpf ifiddfiriv xoiho ydq 
iaxi TO evXoyrjjuihov ZdfiPaxov, aSxi] iaxlv xfjg xaxcma6ae(og 
rifiiqa, iv ^ xaxinavaev &ji6 ndvxcov xdav egycov avxov . . . Dieser 
Hymnus wiederholt fast den folgenden Abschnitt der I. Bede des 
Kirchenvaters und Philosophen Gregor von Nyssa Elg to dyiov 
ndaxoL- Kal ^av/uidCeig xdv tnpriXdv Moyiiaia, xdv ndaav xi/v xov 
Oeov XX la tv dtaXaPdvxa xfj dwd/nei x^g yv(bae(og\ *Idov aoi xfjg 
TiQcoxrjg xoafAoyevelag to evXoyrifAivov Eipfiaxov, rvdyqtaav 6C 
ixelvov xov ZafiPdxov xoiho to Edp^axov, xijv xfjg xaxcuiavaeojg 
fjv evkSyi^aev 6 Gedg vneg xdg dXXag 'q/nigag* iv xavxji ydg 
xaxinavaev dXi]^cdg dno ndvxcov xcbv igycov avxov 6 Movoyevijg 
Gedg 3. 

Alle diese Beispiele stehen in Einklang mit der Nachricht, 
die uns der heihge Dorotheus gibt: Aid xovxo xaXdv iaxi to 
tpdXXeiv ix xcbv Xdycov xcbv dylcov 'deocpdgcov (naxigcov), ineidi} 
navxaxov anovddl^ovaiv del diddaxeiv 'fifidg ndvxa xd csvvxelvovxa 
Ttgog cpcoxiapidv xcbv yrvxcbv 'fi^cbv iv olg xai ngdxeixai 'j^/aIv iS 
avxcbv x&v ngoacpdgcov Xdycov, xai avxi^ xigv dvvafiiv xfjg imxeXov- 
fjiivTjg fjtvfjfAtjg del fAav&dveiVy eixe deanoxpcij iaxiv iogxij, eixe dyicov 
/jiagxvgcoVy eixe naxigcov dnXcbgy ota dijnoxe 'fjfiiga dyla xai im- 
cpavqg^. 

g) Der patristische Geist ist auch sichtbar in der griechisch- 
orthodoxen liturgischen Kunst. Der kirchlich-dogmatische Cha- 
rakter der griechisch-orthodoxen Ikonenmalerei und der theo- 
logische Gehalt der Ikonen gehen auf die Lehre der Kirchenvater 
zuriick. Die rdmisch-katholische Kunst stellt Christus, die 
Gottesmutter, die Engel und die Heiligen realistisch in unserer 
Umwelt hier auf Erden dar. Die griechisch-orthodoxe Kunst 
dagegen malt sie in den Ikonen iiberirdisch verklart im Himmel. 

1 Dorotheos, AtdaaxaXUu Migne PG 88, 1822 and 1829. 

2 K. Bonis, Zaxpgdvtog ^leQoaokvfuov cog deoXdyog, iyxcofuaarfig xai ^V'^cog, 
Athen 1958, 23. 

* Migne PG 46, 601. Pan. Bratsiotis, ebd. 130—131. E. Theodorou, ebd. 66. 

« Dorotheas, ebd., Migne PG 88, 1829. 

20 Cross, Studia Patrlstica VIII 
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In den orthodoxen Ikonen schauen Christus und die Heiligen 
aus ihrer Welt des gottlichen Lichtes auf uns hernieder^. Man 
wird die Sonderart und den liturgischen Charakter der grie- 
chisch-orthodoxen Ikonenmalerei noch besser verstehen, wenn 
man weiU, daB diese Sonderart und dieser liturgische Charakter 
dem patristischen Geist und der patristischen Tradition ent- 
spricht. Das 7. Okumenische Konzil betonte, daB sich die Ikonen¬ 
malerei unter dem EinfluB des patristischen Geistes fortent- 
wickelt: Tibv i^ayyqdfpoyv i(pevQeai(; rj rwv elxdvcDV nolrjai(;, aXXd 
xfjQ xa&oXixfjg *ExxXrialag iyxQirog ^ea/Ao&eala xal Ttagadoaig . .. 
Avrcov {rd)v nardgwv) inivoia xal nagddoatg xal ov xov 
qxA). Tov yoQ I^arygdipov rj rixw fj 6e didraSig rd>v dei/na/nevcav 

dy. IlariQCDV^ So hat die Lehre der Kirchenvater die Haupt- 
typen der Ikonen und ihre dogmatische Rechtfertigung beein- 
fluBt. 

h) Viele der liturgischen Gebrauche wurden durch die ununter- 
brochenen Ermahnungen der Kirchenvater verbreitet. Fiir die 
Fastenzeiten gibt es z. B. viele Predigten der groBen Kjrchen- 
vater, die den Sinn und die Niitzlichkeit des wahren Fastens er- 
wahnen. Das Kreuzzeichen wird noch heute vom orthodoxen 
Volk ganz in Cbereinkunft mit den Ermahnungen der alten 
Kirchenvater gebraucht. So empfahl schon C 3 n:dll von Jerusalem, 
was die Glaubigen in Griechenland, der Sowjetunion, Jugosla- 
wien usw. heute noch tun: ,,Schamen wir uns des Kxeuzes Christi 
nicht 3. . . Machen wir das Kreuzzeichen mutig mit der Hand auf 
die Stirn, und zwar bei jeder Grelegenheit: beim Essen und 
Trinken, wenn wir eintreten und ausgehen, bevor wir ein- 
schlafen, wenn wir uns zur Ruhe legen und aufstehen. Es ist ein 
groBer Schutz unentgeltlich fiir die Armen, leicht fiir die Schwa- 
chen, denn Gott gibt ja die Gnade. Es ist ein Schutzzeichen fiir 
die Glaubigen und ein Schreckbild fiir die bosen Geister, denn in 
ihm hat er iiber sie triumphiert“^. 

i) Von unschatzbarem Wert fiir die Geschichte des Gottes- 
dienstes sind die Werke der Kirchenvater iiberhaupt. Diese 
Werke enthalten Nachrichten und Mitteilungen iiber die ein- 
zelnen Kulthandlungen, die Taufe und die Eucharistie, die am 

* W. de Vries, Die Ostkirchen, 1963, 27. 

2 K. Kalokyris, ^efie^Modrjg TigoUnd^eaig rfjg igfirjvekig rfjg PvZavxivrjg Co- 
ygaqfiPcrjg (*EvaQXTt]Qiog i6yog), Thessaloniki 1962, 8. 

8 Migne PG 33, 472. 

< Migne PG 33, 816. J. Dani61ou, ebd. 67. 
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Osterfest empfangenen Sakramente, die Berechnung der kirch- 
lichenFestzeiten usw. “Als sich der Katechumenat herausgebildet 
hatte, wurde es iiblich, den Tauflingen eine Katechese iiber die 
Sakramente zu halten, die sie empfangen sollten. Gliicklicher- 
weise besitzen wir einige dieser Sakraments-Katechesen, die im 
Verlauf der Osterwoche gehalten wurden. Diese Dokumente 
stammen aus verschiedenen Orten und Zeiten. Ala wichtigate 
aeien genannt: Die myatagogiachen Katecheaen Cyrilla von Jeru- 
aalem, die Schriften De Mysteriis und De Sacramentis dea Am- 
broaiua von Mailand, die katechetiachen Homilien Theodora von 
Mopaueatia und achlieBlich noch die Abhandlung De ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia von Paeudo-Dionyaiua Areopagita“ ^ 

In verachiedenen Schriften der Kirchenvater aind auch Stellen 
anzutreflfen, die aich auf die Symbolik der liturgiachen Riten und 
G^brauche beziehen. So findet aich, um nur ein Beiapiel anzu> 
fiihren, im Traktat IleQl aylov nyev/narog dea heiligen Baailiua 
die Sinndeutung einer ganzen Reihe von Riten: Oatrichtung 
beim Gebet, Stehen beim Gebet uaw.2. 

Die myatagogiachen Katecheaen der Kirchenvater befaaaen 
sich im beaonderen nur mit den Sakramenten. Der chriatliche 
Kult umfaBt aber dariiber hinaua noch andere Riten, die an 
Sinngehalt ebenao reich aind. Man denke inabesondere an den 
Featkreia dea Kirchenjahrea. Auch hieruber besitzen wir wert- 
voUe Zeugnisse, namlich die Homilien, die an den Hochfesten dea 
Kirchenjahrea gehalten wurden^. 

In meinem Biichlein To og^ddoSov Xeirovqyixov fj /avarayayyixov 
xTigxryfAa^ orthodoxe liturgische oder mystagogische Pre- 

dij^“) berichte ich u. a. dariiber, daB es auf dem Berg Athos 
in Griechenland viele alte Handschriften gibt, die reiche Samm- 
lungen von liturgiachen Predigten der Kirchenvater enthalten. 

Fiir den Sinngehalt der Osterzeit aind auBer den Homilien 
auch noch die Festbriefe der alexandrinischen Bischofe zu er- 
wahnen und heranzuziehen, die sie ihren Pfarrkindern zu Beginn 
der Fastenzeit zu senden pflegten und in denen man die Urform 
der Hirtenbriefe sehen konnte. Die altesten stammen von Atha¬ 
nasius. Auch von Cyrill von Alexandrien existiert eine Sammlung 
aolcher Briefed. 

^ J. Dani^lou, ebd. 17. ^ Ebd. 24. 

» Ebd. 24-26. 

^ Athen I960* 

^ J. Dani41ou, ebd. 25. 

ZO* 
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So ist klar, daB alle diese Werke der Kirchenvater nicht nur 
liturgiegeschichtlich sehr wichtig sind, sondern zugleich einen 
Schliissel von auBerordentlicher Bedeutung liefern, der uns das 
echte Verstandnis der Sakramente und liturgischen Riten er- 
schlieBt ^ und zur liturgischen Bildung der orthodoxen Gemeinden 
beitragen kann. 

Das sind die wichtigsten Punkte, aus denen wir meiner Mei- 
nung nach die Beziehungen der Kjrchenvater zum griechisch- 
orthodoxen Gottesdienst ersehen konnen. 


4 Vgl. ebd. 6. 
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Recent Developments in the Study 
of the Old'Roman Rite 


S. J. P. VAN Duk O. F. M., London 


For the last conference I was invited to survey the studies 
on what, since 1950, had developed into the problem of the Old- 
Roman, pre-Gregorian, Special chant, or whatever name one may 
like to give it. This turned out to be an interesting experience. 
The kind of survey one would expect from an impartial outsider 
was never given. Instead I ventured to analyze the problem by 
taking an active part in the discussions. I, first, attempted to 
j ustify the need for a different approach to the problem as a whole 
and, secondly, added another theory on the origins and history 
of Old-Roman to the then prevailing hypotheses K 

The discussions following that paper were most helpful. After 
the conference copies with the various comments were circulated 
among those interested. And shortly after that I dared to develop 
my hypothesis in a long article which, in some way, incorporated 
all the points raised. The editor of Sacris Ervdiri was kind enough 
to print it in the volume for 19612. 

Looking back I am not sure whether those events have actually 
promoted intenser study or wider interest. I myself, of course, 
am convinced that they have, at least, thrown some light upon 
the issue. But the absence of explicit criticism or approval, except 
in private correspondence, can be explained in more than one 
way! One point seems to become clear. If in the fifties scholars 
were conscious of being faced with a complicated musicological 
problem - W. Apel had already called it the ‘central’ problem 
of Gregorian chant 3 - it now looks as though the early medieval 

^ The Old'Roman rite, in Stndia Patristica. Papers presented to the third 
international conference on patristic studies... Sept. 1959, vol. V, in Tezte 
and Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristl.Literatur, Bd. 80,1962,185 ff. 

2 The Urban and Papal Rites in Seventh and Eighth-century Rome, in 
Sacris Erudiri [SE] 12, 1961, 411 ff. 

3 In the Journal of American Musicology 9, 1957, 118ff. 
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history of the Roman liturgy and its chant has to be rewritten. 
This sounds dramatic but, if I read the signs well, it is not in the 
least exaggerated. 

In order to clarify the importance of what is happening, you 
may like to hear a few points recapitulated. Up to the last 
Patristic Conference the few late-medieval manuscripts with an 
older type of Gregorian chant had drawn the attention mainly 
of musicologists. In their comparative studies into the relation¬ 
ship between Old-Roman and Gregorian melodies, they obviously 
were tempted to seek the origins of the two repertoires and to 
apply their ideas to the records already known. Thus the status 
quaestionis and the attempts at an answer remained predomin¬ 
antly musicological. The renewed interest in the history of the 
schola carUorum is typical in this respect. 

Those who have developed a real, musicological theory admit 
that the origins of Old-Roman chant must be sought in Rome. 
But they disagree on the dating, purpose and development of 
this repertoire as well as on almost everything connected with 
Gregorian chant: date, purpose, development and origins. To 
B. Stablein, who made the problem acute, both chants belonged 
to one Roman liturgy: Old-Roman is a relic of the local chant, 
while Gregorian is a papal version dating from the mid-seventh 
century onwards. J. Smits van Waesberghe also places the 
origins of both chants in Rome. But to him Old-Roman is a 
relic of the oldest, secular and papal chant, Gregorian a monastic 
version, developed since the seventh century. H. Hucke, J. Hand- 
schin, L. Brou, Gajard and others of the school of Solesmes, each 
in his own way, determine Old-Roman as just Roman; they 
either claim a iVankish origin for Gregorian or do not commit 
themselves on this point. W. Apel admits a Frankish origin of 
Gregorian, but he does not see it as an art-form derived from Old- 
Roman but as a parallel evolution. He also places its origins two 
hundred years later than the others, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. This because Gregorian chant is first found in manu¬ 
scripts of that time and the author rejects the possibility of oral 
tradition during such a prolonged period. Most of these theories - 
some are no more than a few, often repeated ideas - were already 
explained in articles by Hucke and by J. H[ourlier?] ^ Now they 


*Zu einigen Problemen der Choralforschung, in Die Masikforsohung 11, 
1958, 385 ff.; Etudes gr^goriennes 3, 1959, 188 ff. 
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are all recorded in detail by E. Jammers in his latest book, a 
return to which will be made presently. 

From the beginning I have objected to the musicological limi¬ 
tation of the problem, asking for an extension to the whole field 
of medieval liturgy: strictly liturgical books, ordines and cere¬ 
monials as well as chronicles, records, etc. on public worship. 
M. Huglo, collecting the direct and indirect sources of Old-Roman 
chant, was the first to draw attention to liturgical implications. 
Still, the title of his study ^ shows how he wished to clarify a 
musicological issue with liturgical details. The same must be said 
of the minute analysis by G. Fr^naud of one of Huglo’s indirect 
sources, a missal from Sant’Eutizio’s, Norcia, MS Rome, bibl. 
Vallicelliana, B. 82. Working with purely liturgical material, 
Fr^naud tried to establish whether this missal is, indeed, an 
indirect source of Old-Roman chant, in other words, whether 
this Mass book required an Old-Roman gradual. His answer is in 
the negative. Elsewhere I have explained why there can be no 
question of indirect sources of Old-Roman chant in this sense. 
The reason is that such manuscripts as the missal under discus¬ 
sion are a mixture of Gregorian and Old-Roman texts. The 
question of the relationship between noted and not-noted books 
in the middle ages is beside the point and of little consequence 2. 

In asking for a liturgical approach to the problem one, ob¬ 
viously, does not ignore that several studies of the last decade 
have recorded important points of duality in the Roman liturgy. 
But they baffled rather than inspired the authors to pursuing 
the consequences of their observations. Nor did, unfortunately, 
any musicologist integrate them into his theory. By now every¬ 
thing points to the fact that we are faced with an essentially 
liturgical problem to which questions of chant are important 
but subsidiary. This is a problem of rites; and a solution must 
ultimately come from liturgical history. 

Both my claim in favour of all-round study of the Roman rites 
— rather than chants - and my studies in the late-medieval Ro¬ 
man liturgy suggested another hypothesis. Accepting a Roman 
origin of both rites, I define Old-Boman chant as belonging to 

1 Le chant *vieux-romain*. Liste des manuscrits et t^moins indirects, in 
S£ 6, 1954, 96ff. 

2 Les t^moins indirects du chant liturgique en usage k Rome au IX® et X® 
sidles, in Etudes gr^goriennes 3, 1959, 41 ff. 

’ Sm Urban and Papal Rites, 446. 
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the oldest rite of the city of Rome (the urban rite), which up to 
the middle of the seventh century was the liturgy of the pope 
and his diocese. To me Gregorian chant originated with a new 
papal liturgy that developed, mainly from the second half of 
the seventh century, not just under the influence of but, as a 
conscious imitation of, the majestic court ceremonial of Byzan¬ 
tium. At flrst sight, I may seem to have developed or adapted 
Stablein’s idea. In actual fact, I came to another theory through 
study of and corresi)ondence with Smits van Waesberghe and 
Jammers. Moreover, apart from the fact that my approach is 
basically liturgical, one must see that two different chants cannot 
have been expressions of one rite They must be one of several, 
equally striking differences between two rites, both of which 
involved the West at early stages of their existence (see scheme 
pp. 304 f.). 

You would scarcely appreciate it if I were to pour out to you a 
kind of reasoned bibliography, touching upon everything connect¬ 
ed with the Old-Roman rite or chant. I prefer to deal with some 
of the outstanding issues that present themselves for discussion, 
and place them against the church historical background in 
general. Hence I wish to deal with three main topics: chant, 
liturgy and Byzantinism. The first two are directly connected 
with the Old-Roman (urban), the third with the Gregorian (papal) 
rite. 


Chant 

The fact that within one decade so many musicological theo¬ 
ries have been developed - and are still being put forward - 
must necessarily be felt as a sign of weakness. Actually, this 
multiplicity was the reason why, in 1958, at the seventh congress 
of the International Musicological Society, the Gregorian experts 
came together at Cologne in an Arbeitsgemeinschaft in order to 
come to some agreement. Unfortunately, the result was nil2. No 
doubt, there were and still are extenuating circumstances. More 
than half a century of intense musicological research without any 


1 This to a liturgist rather unhistorical assumption is also made by Jam¬ 
mers, op. cit. below, 108. 

2 Bericht, ed. G. Abraham - C. Clerx - H. Federhofer - W. Pfankuch, Kassel, 
Basle, London, New York 1959. 
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real knowledge of Old-Roman and then the sudden interest in an 
entirely new, or rather entirely ignored but very old form of 
chant, these two produce a clash which, in itself, creates intricate 
problems. Traditional attitudes (to use a socio-psychological 
term) become treacherous. To integrate a far-reaching historical 
problem into one’s normal way of thinking and reading is a slow 
process. It is difficult to change one’s mind, even about an hypo¬ 
thesis ! This holds a fortiori for those who wish to see it not as a 
problem of chant alone but of liturgy in its widest sense. More¬ 
over, the sources listed so far are few: they scarcely allow one to 
draw general conclusions, though they are a wonderful excuse for 
sweeping theories. Many more sources will come to lights but 
most of those known are not available in print: quick checking 
and counterchecking - so necessary for a good hypothesis - is 
out of the question. 

But there are deeper grounds suggesting that, musicologically, 
we are on the wrong track. If a comparison be allowed: we are 
on the same wrong track along which the study of ‘the’ Roman 
liturgy went since P. BatifFol wrote his Hiatoire du briviaire 
early in this century. S. Baumer at once rejected his presentation 
of the late-medieval court liturgy and the part played by the 
Friars Minor. Both Batiffol and Baumer actually presented 
hypotheses, as the documents were not discovered until 1927 
and 1939 and only part of them is just published 2 . Nevertheless, 
within two decades almost everybody touching on the subject, 
conveniently forgetting hypotheses and all that, gave an opinion, 
gratis and as a favour; not a few gave it as gospel truth. Conse¬ 
quently, changes here, new touches there; vivid colours today, 
more shading tomorrow, a real collection of liturgical action 
paintings, quite useful to the apologists crying or thinking aloud 
back-to-the-ancient-church. But for historical insight they pro¬ 
duced a thorough mess which The Origins of the Modem Roman 
Liturgy has not yet cleared away. Now the origins of the Old- 
Roman liturgy t^eaten to go the same way and for similar rea- 

1 Elements are found in the missal portion of the Breviary of St Clare; 
see S. J. P. van Dijk - J. Hazelden Walker, The Origins of the Modem 
Roman Liturgy. The Liturgy of the Papal Court and the Franciscan Order 
in the Thirteenth Century, London, Westminster, Md., 1960, 136. 

2 The court ordinal (Innocent III) will be edited in Spicilegium Friburgense. 
— S. J. P. van Dijk, Sources of the Modem Roman Liturgy. The Ordinals by 
Haymo of Faversham and Related Documents (1243—1307), 2 vols., Leiden 
1963. 
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ROMAN 


URBAN RITE 


LOCAL 

(cantus romanus) 


WESTERN 


England: Augustine, Theodore, etc. 


Gertrude of Nivelles (625-659) re¬ 
quest for Roman books 
Gozo of Fontenelle (c. 665) obtains 
Roman books 

Amand of Maastricht (648—684) re¬ 
quest for Roman books 


John, abbot of St Martin's, teaches 
in England (after 679) 


Putta of Rochester (before 688); 
monks of Canterbury, imitators of 
St Peter’s, Vatican 
St Gall collection Ord, Rom, XIV^ 
etc. (after 681); monks imitators of 
St Peter’s, Vatican 


Gregory I (590-604) daily Misaae 
publicae St Peter’s and St Paul’s, 
foundation of two branches of schola 
cantorum for Vatican and Lateran 
Honorius I (625—638) divino in car¬ 
mine pollens 


Catolenus, Maurianus, Virbonus, 
abbots of Vatican monastery (-ies) 
liturgists chanters 

John abbot of St Martin’s, arch¬ 
chanter of St Peter’s (before 679), 
Vatican branch of schola 

model of Ord. Rom. XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX: Missat pvblicae, St. 
Peter’s centre of liturgical life of 
faithful; details of Regnla MagisAri 
and Rule of St Benedict 


8th-century central-Italian missals 
with writing technique for adiaste- 
matic notation 

8th-century Rome two different 
systems of patristic reading at the 
Office: urban collection goes 
back, at least, to 6th 
century 


Wala of Corbie (826—836) obtains 
books of the urban rite 
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_ PAPAL RITE 

LOCAL 

(cantos Ecclesiae Romanae) 


*609 terminiis post quern station lists 


WESTERN 


7th-oentnry littera curkUis, Byzantine 
Vitalian (567—672), peace with em¬ 
peror, schola for papal chant (Vila- 
liani), based on Lateran branch 


Adeodatus (672—676) first record of 
X>apal schola 


Ordo Romanus I (late 7th century); 
strong Byzantine influence 


Gregory 11 (716—731) (Qregorius prae- 
sul, iunior) aiUiphonale missarum, 
station sacramentary (Hadrianum) 


Hadrian I (d. 796): two clerics of Char¬ 
lemagne smuggled into papal schola, 
Rome 


Attempts at introduction (719) Bava¬ 
ria, later Boniface 

England, Cloveshoe (747) introduc¬ 
tion station sacramentary, antipho- 
narium missarumf 
Gaul, Pepin, introduction; monastic 
prototype Young Gelasianum (c. 760), 
includes Hadrianum; first mission of 
papal chanters 

Charlemagne; Stephen III (d. 772) 
sent 12 chanters; opposition of 
schola to liturgical movement; dis¬ 
cussion Rome, 774? 

Hadrianum sent to Charlemagne 
(784—791); official adaptation of 
Young Gelasianum (Frankfurt, 794?) 
Alcuin’s elaboration of Hadrianum 
(801-804) 
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sons. How strikingly similar the process is may be gathered from 
the fact that in certain ‘authoritative* circles the Frankish origin 
of Gregorian chant is already taken as a starting-point for manu¬ 
script research, although, since Hucke launched the idea, no serious 
attempt has been made to integrate this theory historically, for 
instance, by explaining why the Roman rather than the Gallican 
psalter underlies the Gregorian gradual. Musicology and liturgy 
have inherited too much specialized isolation and superficiality 
from the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of this centiuy. 

Both fields of historical research are too much on their own. 
The importance of background is poorly appreciated; hence 
students get no help from it either. Chant is hardly ever a real 
part of worship, while the latter is seldom seen as an expression 
of a contemporary social order. Musicologists and liturgists alike 
accept principles of research, in theory and practice, that make 
‘ordinary historians* shudder. If, for example, one doubts the 
Roman origin of Gregorian chant because the oldest graduals 
come from the North, one cannot quietly continue to ascribe 
the corresponding sacramentary to Gregory the Great. Here too 
by far the greatest number of ancient manuscripts come from 
the North. The facts that we have a letter of Hadrian I about 
a copy of a Roman sacramentary sent to Charlemagne and that 
we have no such thing about the gradual does not allow one to 
admit the Roman origin of the one and to reject it for the other. 
We are willing to excuse musicologists unfamiliar with sacra- 
mentaries and lectionaries. But there is no excuse for not realising 
that a gradual is only one of the Mass books that contained the 
cantm (i. e. ordo, ritus) Ecclesiae Romanae. The lack of docu¬ 
ments allows for logic, not for wishful thinking. The common type 
goes along these lines, cited from the jStvdes grdgoriennes of 
1962: 'Prenant comme base, les deux listes romains . . . qui nous 
sont fournies par les antiphonaires romains du XP et du XIIP 

s ., nous les ardicipons en pensie au VHP s _ En soi, cefait n^a rien 

d'ilonnant . . .* ^ Another eloquent example of playing with me¬ 
dieval terms is the medieval portion of the article * Rom* in the 
latest issue of Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart -. Even my 
own contribution on the history of the schola is nicely edited 
to suit the crime. All this is not research but throwing one’s 
weight about in solitude. 


1 P. 122. 2 MGG 1963, col. 692ff. 
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Last year’s publication of E. Jammers, Muaik in Byzanz, im 
pdpstlichen Rom und in Frankenreich ^ is, apart from an import¬ 
ant and welcome event in the study of the Old-Roman chant, 
a typical example of another weakness of this research. Jammers 
is very conscious of the fact that church musicology is following 
a lonely path that leads nowhere 2 . The title of his work shows 
how he is feeling his way towards integration. Still, he was un¬ 
able to throw oflF the burden of tradition to which he objects. 
He observes, for instance, that musicology cannot come to any 
conclusion on the origins of the two repertoires before the differ¬ 
ences between the idioms are established 3. True to this state¬ 
ment, Jammers has honestly laboured to become the first 
attempting a general and already precious comparison between 
the various musical forms of the two chants. 

One may, indeed, doubt whether, even in musicological terms, 
this statement enounces a correct principle of historical research. 
But granted that it is, the objection must still be that, in practice. 
Jammers sees the problem within most restricted limits. Clearly, 
a study of idioms of liturgical chants cannot establish these 
idioms by chant alone but through the idioms of the rites to 
which they belong and of which they are an expression. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the idioms of the two rites are scarcely known, not 
forgetting, of course, that the idea of two rites is only just emerg¬ 
ing. More unfortunate still is that the necessary comparison of 
musical forms and idioms is such that no definite conclusions 
can be drawn This is not due to any direct fault on the part of 
Prof. Jammers but to the climate of Gregorian studies. Since 
P. Wagner they have been almost obsessed with analyses of 
modes, phrases, forms and neums. However useful for an under¬ 
standing of a thing from the past, they produce little if that 
thing is not of the past, if the thing has no past, if its place in time 
is not tangible. And to return to Old-Roman: comparison of an 
historically badly established Gregorian repertoire with a hitherto 
unknown form of Old-Roman chant cannot result in something 
concrete. The one hangs just as much ‘in the air’ as the other. 

Hucke observed that 'Die Mmikwisaenachaft steht in alien die 
Datierung und Herkunft von Melodien dieser Zeit betreffenden 

^ In Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1962, 1. Abhandlung, Heidelberg 1962. 

2 Op. cit., 117. ® Op. cit., 125f. 

< Op. cit., 126-163. 
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Fragtn noch in den ersten Anfdngen.' ^ Jammers’s work makes it 
again patent that what are needed, first and foremost, are dates 
and places to melodies and texts or, at least, lists of items each 
with a terminus anJte and/or 'post quern, Liturgists should provide 
us with lists of items textually common to both repertoires and 
with lists of those proper to one or the other. Musicologists should 
prepare more repertoria alongside Chevalier’s Repertorium hymno- 
logicum, lists of text and melodies. A beginning, indeed, is made 
by Stablein in the first volume of the Monumenta monodica medii 
uevi with medieval hymns. Yet the choice of the material is, 
from the liturgist’s point of view, unsatisfactory. The dates and 
places, moreover, are still too vague. 

We need alphabetical lists and serialised antiphons, respon- 
sories, verses, kyriale melodies, etc. We need collations of indices 
to dated and placed manuscripts. We need exactly the means 
that are so lavishly available to biblical scholarship. Is this 
wishing for the moon? Then what about some smaller projects? 
There is the great number of office antiphons taken from the 
psalms. It is generally accepted that they represent the oldest 
form of antiphonal singing. And there is no doubt either that, 
throughout the middle ages, the number of these antiphons 
increased steadily. What about a textual and musical genealogy 
with dates and places? A foretaste of the complications involved 
may be had from the analysis by R. Le Roux of the antiphons and 
psalms at matins and lauds of Christmas and New Year in the 
Roman and monastic cursus’^. The mass of material displayed in 
this contribution is such that I have been as yet unable to absorb it. 
But one hopes that it is more convincing than his comparison of the 
Sunday graduate after Pentecost in the same periodical last year 3. 

Collaboration between musicologists and liturgists, both palae¬ 
ographers and historians, is urgently needed. It may be the only 
hope for a solution of the relationship between Old-Roman and 
Gregorian. 

1 do not wish to imply even that there are no good historians 
in our fields of study. Read anything by Smits van Waesberghe or 

^ Sine unbekannte Melodie zu den Landes regiae, in Kirohenmnsikalisches 
Jahrbnch 42, 1958, 37. 

2 Les antiennes et les psanmes pour Noel et le 1®*“ Janvier selon les cwrsus 
romain et monastique, in Etudes gr^goriennes 4, 1961, 65 ff. 

® Les graduels des dimanches apr^s la Pentec6te, in Etudes gr^oriennes 5, 
1962, 119ff. 
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by Deshusses, to mention only two. Nor do I wish to underesti¬ 
mate the dangers of today: history is out, even the liturgical 
movement no longer wishes to be historical; a theological training 
is still regarded as an adequate preparation to liturgical studies; 
such expressions as Institute of Historical Liturgy belong, for most, 
to the realm of incomprehensible modern poetry. Yet, once we 
recognise the problem under discussion, it must be treated as an 
all-round historical one. As such it will cause plenty of trouble. But 
none of this matters, provided the mistakes are not fundamental. 

1 just mentioned dated melodies. We now have three idioms 
of the series of antiphons Veterem hominem for the octave day 
of the Epiphany: Gregorian, Old-Roman and Byzantine. In 802 
or more probably in 813 the Greeks sang these antiphons at the 
court of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. The emperor was so 
pleased with them that he ordered the melodies to be copied 
with a Latin translation of the text. This is the Gregorian version. 
The Old-Roman one is younger than that of Charlemagne, but 
it agrees most with the Byzantine idiom which is younger still. 
Thus we are still unable to determine whether we have purely 
Byzantine melodies in those of Charlemagne ^; another instance 
showing how, even with some definite material at hand, the 
problems remain intricate. 

A most valuable and durable contribution towards a solution 
of the issue will be the facsimile edition, transcription and intro¬ 
ductory studies of the Roman gradual, written in 1071 for the 
church of St Cecilia, Rome, and now in the Bodmer library at 
Cologny-Genfeve. The publication was promised for this year. 
Because of serious illness of the editor. Prof. Brenn, who has 
just returned to work, it is planned for next year. Little definite 
can be expected until a corpv^ of facsimile editions of all chant 
books is available. Any institute wishing to perpetuate its name 
should contribute to this work of social assistance. The Mediaeval 
and Plainsong Society in this country, for instance, would render 
a great service, if they could see their way to issuing an edition 
of the still enigmatic but beautiful nocturnal in the British 
Museum, Add. 29988, already listed by Huglo. 

A great promise is implied in a discovery by K. Gamber2. Qn a 
photograph accompaning his transcription of an eighth-century 

^ See Smite van Waesberghe in Kirchenmosikalisches Jahrbuch 46,1962,63f. 

2 Fragment eines mittelitalienischen Plenarmissale ans dem 8. Jahrhundert,. 
in Ephemerides liturgicae [EL] 76, 1962, 333ff. 
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fragment of a central-Italian missal, the text of the chanted parts 
appears to be smaller than that of prayers and lessons. This 
writing technique, common in most breviaries and missals of the 
later middle ages and slavishly followed in print for centuries, 
was inspired by the need for notation - adiastematic neums — 
which could easily be placed between the lines of the reduced 
text. The fragment in question has no neums and perhaps belong¬ 
ed to a book that was never intended to have it. Still, since the 
technique was adopted in the eighth century, central-Italy at 
least must have known notation at an earlier stage. The import¬ 
ance of this conclusion is obvious^. So far we know of some 
neums of circa 700 in the liber oraiionum from Tarragona, now at 
Verona 2. But our oldest melodies all come from north of the 
Alps and do not go beyond the early ninth century 3. What is 
more, none of the oldest Gregorian (papal) graduals have any 
notation^. I have placed this well-known but unexplained fact 
against the background of the opposition of the papal schola to 
Charlemagne’s liturgical reform and of the subsequent dispute 
between Frankish chanters and the schola perhaps in 7743. As 
the papal liturgy and chant were purposely devised as expressions 
of the pope’s western sovereignty, the schola could scarcely agree 
that their prerogative was being propagated as a symbol of the 
new kingdom. Hence they attempted - in vain - to wreck the 
reform. The lack of notation in the early graduals may well be 
another sign of the schola’s opposition. The fact now discovered 
that notation existed strengthens this idea. The Old-Roman rite 
did not enter into the dispute, nor was it any longer a concern of 
the papal schola. The discovery also means that finds of noted 
fragments much earlier than those already known are neither 
impossible nor improbale. We may now hopefully search for 


* See the contradictory assumption of H. Hucke, Die gregoiianischen Gra- 
dualweisen des 2. Tons und ihre ambrosianischen Parallelen, in Archiv fur 
Musikwissenschaft 13, 1956, 311. 

2 H. Angles in Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft 16, 1969, 6. 

* Smits van Waesberghe, Over het ontstaan van sequenz en prosula en 
beider oorspronkelijke uitvoeringswijze, in Orgaan K. V. T. V. Officieel 
maandblad van de koninklijke nederlandse toonkunstenaarsvereeniging 12, 
1967, 51 ff. 

4 R.-J. Hesbert, Antiphonale Missarum sextuplex, Brussels 1935. 

5 Papal schola versus Charlemagne, in Organicae voces. Festschrift Joseph 
Smits van Waesberghe angeboten anl&filich seines 60. Geburtstages 18. April 
1961, Amsterdam 1963, 21 ff. 
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them. What is more imi)ortant perhaps, the idea that, before 
the ninth century, oral tradition prevailed must be abolished 
(Apel). 


Liturgy 

As the first claim for a liturgical approach to the problem was 
not published until the end of 1960 ^ it is still too early to expect 
any direct response. Nevertheless, three events seem to indicate 
that this aspect of the theory has its real value. The idea of 
coexisting urban and papal rites in Rome from the mid-seventh 
century is no longer a mere hypothesis but rather a good working 
method. The correct way to make an hypothesis work is to find a 
satisfactory explanation for as many ^own facts as possible. A 
line of evolution should present itselJf without distortion of either 
the documents or their background. Things should fall into place 
rather than being fitted. 

1. It is not difficult to see that, if Gregorian, i. e. the typically 
papal chant and liturgy, are products of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the name of Gregory the Great does not fit here. It 
cannot be connected with the antiphoncUe missarum or gradual, 
nor with the papal station sacramentary such as the Hadrianum, 
nor with the foundation of the papal schola cantorum. In all 
three cases we have to do with long-standing and venerated 
traditions, which, however, have continually been attacked even 
by scholars of repute. In two of the three cases I have tried to 
establish the origins of and the reasons for those beliefs; the ans¬ 
wers fit automatically into the hypothesis. 

a) Many copies of the gradual are prefaced by some verses 
opening with the line Oregoriua praesul, nomine et meritis dignus, 
ascribed to Hadrian I. These verses urgently require a critical 
edition. This not only because of their subsequent embellishments 
and distortions but, particularly, to establish their oldest, per¬ 
haps original version. The latter, as far as I can judge, includes 
in the third line the term iunior which contemporary sources 
apply to Gregory II, Stephen II, Leo II, Gregory III (aecundus 
iunior) and even Boniface IV 2 . In this manner the book is expli¬ 
citly introduced as the work of Gregory II. Like Gregory the 

^ Urban and Papal Rites, 411, 446. 

* References in van Dijk, Gregory the Great Founder of the Urban schola 
cantorum, in EL 77, 1963, 220. 

21 Crou, StadU Patristica vni 
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Great he was bom in Rome (2nd line: Unde genus ducU summum 
conscendit honorem), where, again like his predecessor, he restored 
(Qui renovanSy 3rd line, or Renovavit) monumenta patrum iunior- 
que priorum. Gregory I could not be said to have been meritis 
et nomine dignus, if nomen refers to the proper name Oregorius: 
he was only worthy of the name praesul. But Gregory II was 
worthy of both, the name Gregorius, thanks to his illustrious 
predecessor, and the title praesul, thanks to his own merits. I have 
already stressed elsewhere * how it came about that these two 
Gregories were mixed up from the early ninth century at least. 
And it is highly probable that the term iunior is absent from 
many copies of these verses simply because it was purposely 
dropped in order to make Gregory II into Gregory the Great 
(with stress on the Great). Once the switch was made and accept¬ 
ed, the muddle in the hexameter had to be mended and the 
praises of the Great pontiff were sung with an ever increasing 
number of verses. 

b) If, as it is claimed, there is such close relationship between 
the content of this gradual of Gregory II and the Hadrian 
sacramentary, it sounds as though the Thursday Masses in Lent, 
introduced by the same and found in the Hadrianum, cannot be 
regarded as additions to an older book of the same content but 
must be taken as essentials, dating this book as an early eighth- 
century compilation and no more. The existence of an older 
station sacramentary of the same type and content must be 
proved, not assumed or concocted by eliminating those items that 
can be dated later than Gregory the Great. Nor can the name 
Oregorius in the title of the Hadrianum be taken as a record 
concerning Gregory the Great. At this point I would have liked 
you to hear what C. Coebergh writes in a paper presented to this 
conference in absentia'^. Moreover, if Hadrian I took care to 
preface the gradual, indicating Gregory II as the compiler, the 
shorter title to the sacramentary he sent to Charlemagne should 
first be taken as referring to the same Gregory II. And even if 
Hadrian meant to refer to Gregory the Great (quod probandum), 
it must still be proved that he was not a victim of an erroneous 
tradition. Not that we are hypercritical or distrust Hadrian’s 
knowledge but because, at the time, there was confusion, created 


1 Urban and Papal Rites, 476 ff.; Gregory the Great 220. 

2 See his contribution in this volume pp. 176—188. 
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by the enthusiasm of the Carolingians for great names and tra¬ 
ditions. As my knowledge of the manuscript tradition is far too 
sketchy, I hesitate to draw positive conclusions. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that fruitful work could be done on the connection some 
manuscripts make between the name Oregoriua and the orationes 
cotidianae, possibly a libeUua sa^^ramerUorum Here, indeed, we 
have something tangible. The liber pontificalia ascribes to Gre¬ 
gory the Great the institution of daily Misaae pvblicae at the 
basilicas of St Peter’s and of Paul’s^. 

c) If the special papal liturgy and chant did not exist in the 
days of Gregory the Great - all station lists have the year 607 as a 
terminus post quern - he cannot have founded a papal schola, 
i. e. a body of chanters with specific and exclusive duties at the 
station liturgy. In fact, reading John the Deacon on the subject, 
it is easily seen that he does not say anything of the kind. Yet, since 
the last century, we have been assuming that he did so, because 
the only Roman schola that reached fame was the papal one. The 
humble continuation of the urban schola alongside the papal 
institute can no longer be denied. In the next issue of the Ephe- 
merides liturgicae^ I hope to introduce Gregory the Great as the 
founder of the urban schola, a body of chanters living in two 
houses on either side of the city, near St Peter’s and St John’s, 
and performing Old-Roman chant at all solemn occasions, stations 
as well as daily Miaaae pvblicae, 

2. An important contribution to the issue of urban and papal 
rites is the study by G. Fr^naud on the cult of our Lady in the 
ancient Latin liturgy^, where he shows how the seventh- and 
eighth-century feasts of the Virgin each had different Mass for¬ 
mulae in the sacramentaries. One must, however, deplore the 
tendency of the author to antedate texts and customs far beyond 
the testimony of the manuscripts and to connect the papal rite 
with Gregory the Great. The same must be said of Le Roux’s 
discussion on the double series of graduals after Pentecost. Still, 
the duality of this series points in the same direction as the 


* K. Gamber, Sacramentartypen, in Texte und Arbeiten... Beuron, 
Heft 49—60, Beuron 1968, 91 f. 

2 See Gregory the Great, 226f. 

® See above, p. 311, note 2. 

^ Le culte de Notre Dame dans Tancienne liturgie latine, in Maria. Etudes 
sur la sainte Vierge, ed. H. du Manoir, vol. 6, Paris 1961, 167ff. 
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existence of two series of patristic reading for the office, recorded 
by Low some years ago 

3. The third contribution comes from K. Hallinger in a reveal¬ 
ing study on the origins of Andrieu’s Ordine^ Romani XI Vy XV, 
XVI, XVIII and XIX (the so-called St Gall collection)2. Silva 
Tarouca had claimed that they were compiled in England by a 
certain John, abbot of St Martin’s monastery and archchanter 
of the nearby Vatican basilica before 679. Andrieu proved that 
the oldest manuscript belongs to the eighth century. Moreover, 
he believed that the ordines were of Gallican origin and that 
the compiler had more enthusiasm for than knowledge of Roman 
customs. Others after him went further and branded the work 
as of no historical valued. In Sacris Erudiri of 1960^ I claim a 
Roman origin of these ordines, suggesting that they represent 
the urban rite of the mid-seventh century at the latest. They 
were written for Roman monasteries; St Peter’s rather than the 
Lateran is the centre of the liturgy; Missae publicae are more 
stressed than the stations; in the papal Mass there is no mention 
of a schola but only of chanters, etc. On the authority of Dom 
Ferrari, who defended the thesis that the Rule of St Benedict 
was hardly known in Rome before the tenth century, I admitted 
Gallican infiuence for details and quotations from that Rule. 
Dom Ballinger’s study, appearing in 1960, showed not only how 
these references to St Benedict are no difficulty against a Roman 
origin of the collection but also that the whole complex of mon¬ 
astic practices is closely related to the Regula Magistri and 
early Roman monasticism. This established, one may hope, that 
the content of these ordine^should be studied more closely to reveal 
the differences between the urban and later (?) papal rites. The 
origin of the one complete manuscript (St Gall) adds another 


1 See Urban and Papal Bites, 446 ff. 

2 Die rdmischen Ordines von Lorsch, Murbach und St Gallen, in Univer- 
sitas. Festschrift A. Stohr, 1, Mainz 1960, 466 ff. 

^ More serious observations on the list of authors in Ordo XIX are made by 
Coebergh, see pp. 176—188. I hesitate to agree with the suggestion that the 
compiler based his remarks upon the Liber pontificalia alone. There would have 
been more variation and shading in the monotonous description of each 
author’s activity. Pope Damasus’ liturgical activity was better known than just 
from the Liber pontificalis; see K. Gamber, Codices liturgici Latini anti- 
quiores, in Spicilegii Friburgensis subsidia I, Fribourg (Sw) 1963, 81, no. 436. 

^ Urban and Papal Rites, 450fi. 
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fascinating aspect to the pre-Carolingian propaganda for the 
urban rite north of the Alps 

Reference has already been made to the dispute between the 
papal schola and FranUsh chanters during the reign of Charle¬ 
magne. My contribution to this subject had to be short. Someone 
should now return to all the records of the missions of papal 
chanters to the North and to the earlier connections of northern 
churches and monasteries with Rome in connection with liturgy 
and chant. Early in this century they drew much attention, but 
in the light of recent developments they should be studied anew. 
For one thing, a good deal of the confusion expressed by Notker 
the Stammerer and Amalar finds an answer in the conspiracy 
among the papal chanters who wished to undo the reform 2 . 


Byzantiniam 

To the avant-garde of today’s liturgical movement Byzanti¬ 
nism is a nasty word. Everything it stands for must go. The days 
of awe-inspiring pomp and splendour, they say, are over. Modem 
man is no longer inspired by awe, nor by rigorous and detailed 
ceremonial. Nor does he wish to be involved with the mysterious. 
Looking and listening alone bring him boredom rather than 
spiritual uplift. Instead he must act, speak and participate. 

One might object that modern man can sit for hours in tense 
absorption before a television set without feeling, for one mo¬ 
ment, the urge to participate; that he is losing a sense of mystery 
because his Christian mind is going; that he is out of touch with 
hieratic liturgy because he is too much impressed by those pro¬ 
saic business reports. One might say that there is much good in 
what they call Byzantinism and much wrong with modern man 
and his liturgical movement. But one thing is obvious firom this 
dispute. While practical liturgists have made up their minds about 
Byzantinism, historians are just discovering that western public 
worship contains much that was consciously adopted from By¬ 
zantium. It is another instance of that unfortunate phenomenon 
that historical study is consistently falling behind the urgent 
requirements of pastoral liturgy and reform. Much of the past 
and the present could be clarified, if scholars would dedicate 

* See Gregory the Great, 236f. 

2 Papal schola, 26f., 29. 
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themselves to discover what exactly is eastern in the Roman 
liturgy and why this is so. For it is also an important aspect of 
the hypothesis on the urban and papal rites and anything to do 
with Rome. 

Gregory the Great was accused of having introduced Byzan¬ 
tine customs into the liturgy; he denied it vigorously^. Yet, it 
would be quite erroneous to ignore the strong influence the East 
had upon Roman customs before the mid-seventh century. The 
hypothesis does not do so. It suggests, however, that the papal 
rite developed from the urban rite as a deliberate imitation of 
the imx)erial court ceremonial. How can one justify this assump¬ 
tion? 

Large-scale Byzantine influence is generally accepted for the 
Ordo Romanual. The pope functions as the western vicar of 
Christ in the same manner as the emperor did in the East. The 
numerous court officials, laymen and clerics, the organisation 
of the schola with four leaders, graduate chanters and boys, 
all brought into the drama around the pontiff, some Greek 
terminology, the acclamations and many other details are ob¬ 
viously copied from the imperial East. A most striking instance 
is the ruling that, on the penalty of excommunication, the quartus 
of the schola, the actual leader of the choir (archiparaphonista = 
archicantor), was not allowed to change the solo-chanters or 
readers, once their names had been announced to the pope just 
before the introit2. It reminds one of the heavy and rather cruel 
penalties inflicted upon those who, in the presence of the emperor, 
made a mistake or change in the court ceremonial. The Ordo 
Romanus I then provides us with a terminus avJte quern from the 
last decades of the seventh century. 

The papal Mass in the Ordo RomantLs XV has little of this 
grandiose entourage of the pope. It is one of the reasons why I 
place its model at a much earlier date and regard it as the solemn 
ceremonial of the bishop of Rome rather than the expression of 
papal sovereignty from the heydays of the station liturgy. This 
ordo too has a few instances of Byzantinism. One is the practice 
of baptism on the Epiphany, several times rejected by earlier 
popes but quite common in the East and in Western countries. 


* E. Wellesz, Gregory the Great's Letter on the Alleluia, in Annales mnsi- 
cologiques 2, 1954, 4ff. 

2 Text quoted in Gregory the Great, 218, note. 
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The latest discovery is by E. J. Jerg ^ He singled out the susten- 
tcUio, the act of supporting the pope when he goes from one place 
to another, as a ceremony derived from the imperial court. 

Even so, there is no comparison between the episcopal simpli¬ 
city of Ordo XV and the papal pomp of Ordo I. Something im¬ 
portant, a fundamental change in the political outlook of the 
papacy must have taken place. Something that had direct conse¬ 
quences upon the manner in which the papacy presented itself 
to the world, a political change that, in medieval terms, could 
and should be equally expressed in the liturgy. 

Vitalian’s long pontificate (657-672) is not very detailed in the 
sources. Nevertheless, we know that he was the first pontijff to 
make his peace with the emperor. The latter visited Rome where 
he was received with all the splendour due to his position. And 
when shortly afterwards he was murdered in Sicily, his son would 
not have succeeded him without Vitalian’s support. Vitalian 
therefore is the one pope who could have allowed and promoted a 
pinitraiion pacifique of Byzantium into Rome. His relationship 
with the emperor was such that the latter would have permitted 
the pope to adopt such symbols as made him his equal. The pope 
on his part could ajfford to use them for his own purpose. In 
fact, the whole background history of the period 667—730 provides 
the correct climate for a policy of give and take between the 
ecclesiastical and imperial powers of East and West. 

For centuries nothing is heard about liturgical activities of 
Vitalian. Then, suddenly, from the later middle ages papal chant¬ 
ers are recorded as being or having been called VUaliani^, 
Jammers, Smits van Waesberghe and myself take this as indi¬ 
cating that the papal schola was founded by this pontijff. — In 
fact, the first record of the papal schola goes back to the reign 
of Vitalian’s successor. -1, moreover, suggest that this happened 
on the basis of the existing Lateran branch of the urban insti¬ 
tution, founded by Gregory the Great. The purpose of the new 
body was the performance of specifically papal chant, Gregorian. 
This is not a mere inference. Martin Polonus (13th cent.) mentions 
Vitalian in connection with organum; Radulph of Tongres (14th 

*Die ‘sustentatio’ in der rSmischen Liturgie vor dem Hintergnmd des 
kaiserlichen Hofzeremoniells, in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 80,1958, 
3166. 

2 For this and subsequent details see Urban and Papal Rites, 468; Jammers, 
op. cit., 180ff.; Hucke, Zu einigen Problemen, 408. 
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cent.), who studied Roman liturgy at Rome, quotes Vitalian 
in one breath with Gregory I for interference with chant and 
harmonia. Some early medieval authors also refer to chant with 
such terms as organizare, etc. 

Jammers ojffers a fascinating argument in favour of the idea 
that all these texts are relics of a tradition that Gregorian chant 
was the western equivalent of the imperial court music, where 
ison singing (diaphonia basilike) and the organ were imperial 
prerogatives*. The enthusiasm of the Carolingians for this in¬ 
strument may be another instance of their policy to build a 
western empire, a new Rome, that could rival Byzantium. 

In this manner everything seems to fall into place. But the 
real evidence is much too scanty. It is true that the hypothesis 
does not require the assumption that papal liturgy was propa¬ 
gated throughout the West together with a diaphonic Gregorian 
chant. Even as a monody, it still was a striking symbol of unity 
with the Ecdesia Romana, while diaphonic performance remained 
a prerogative of the pope’s court. To the Carolingian mind this 
symbol was just as ejffective as, for instance, the new Rome Char¬ 
lemagne built at Aix-la-Chapelle, although the real proportions 
were far inferior to either the old Rome or Byzantium. But in 
order to make the hypothesis into a thesis, one should like to see 
more concrete Carolingian evidence on matters liturgical. — 
The same holds for the papacy. Typical of the seventh century 
is the littera curialis‘^ of the papal chancery, which is now recog¬ 
nised as a combination of the Roman minuscule of the episcopal 
chancery of Ravenna and the imperial one of Byzantium. But 
again, a thesis on Byzantinism in papal worship requires many 
more data. The evolution of that so-called Grolden Age may have 
been the opposite of what is ideal today. In most of the ordines 
Romani of that period the congregation may have been no more 
than onlookers and listeners. But where did it all begin? And 
when did it break through ? - As for Byzantium itself, the evi¬ 
dence so far is really too late to justify reading history backwards; 
if ever this is justified! But early Byzantine literature on public 
worship is something both the East and the West are waiting for. 


1 Op. cit., 180fF. 

2 P. Rabikouskas, Die romische Kuriale in der p&pstlicben ELanzlei, in 
Miscellanea pontificia ed. a facnltate historiae Ecclesiae in pontif. universitate 
Gregoriana 20, no. 59 of the series, Rome 1958. 
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Addenda 

p. 300, lines 23jff.- From a summary in the Sint Gregorius BUtd 
83. 1962, 24f., of a lecture given by Smits van Waesberghe at 
the abbey of Berne, Heeswijk, Holland, in January 1962, it 
appears that the speaker had abandoned his hypothesis in favour 
of that defended in The Urban and Papal Rites, loc. cit. 
p. 308, lines 4jff. — A most important contribution is being made 
by R.-J. Hesbert, Corpus arUiphorudium officii^ of which so far 
2 volumes have appeared: vol. 1, Manuscripti ''cursusRomanus*\ 
vol. 2, Manuscripti ""cursus fM)nasticus'\mReru7necde8ia^ 
docume^nJta, forUes vii, viii, Rome 1963, 1966. 
p. 309 lines 12 flF. from bottom. — The unexpected death of Prof. 
F. Brenn at the end of 1963 has delayed this publication 
indefinitely. On the subject of Old-Roman and Gregorian chants 
see his: Romisch-Gregorianisch (Ein kurzer Vergleich), in Kathol. 
Kirchenmusik 4, 1962, 3—12. 

p. 311, bottom. —On the present paper Dom P. Meyvaert wrote 
to me from Quarr Abbey, on 12. Fe b. 1964: “Ajs regards confusion 
between Gregory I and II, I can confirm that it occurs in the 
MSS, for I remember that when I was hunting for copies of 
Gregory I’s Libellus responsionum, I noticed that decrees of 
Gregory II often were listed as those of St Gregory. For a similar 
instance of confusion (or so it seems) you should read through 
0. Chadwick’s paper “Gregory of Tours and Gregory the Great” in 
The Joumalof Theological Studies 60,1949, 38-49. ... An allusion 
to this would deserve to be included somewhere in your pax)er 
as I think it provides corroborative evidence. On the term iunior 
for Gregory II see also the text published by Dom fL.] Machielsen 
in Revue MvMictine 73, 1963, 38, line 12...” 
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The Appeal to Experienee in the Triads 
of St. Gregory Palamas 


A. M. Allchin, Oxford 


It is evident that in The Defence of the Holy HesychaMa, we 
have the primary theological work of the greatest theologian of 
the later Byzantine period. It goes without saying that in this 
work, in the course of his criticism of the writings of Barlaam, 
St. Gregory Palamas basses his own arguments firmly upon an 
appeal to the authority of the Fathers, and of the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. Nothing that is written here is meant to question 
the importance of that appeal to the Fathers, and to the Pro¬ 
phetic and Apostolic writers. But there is another element in his 
discussion, which because it takes a less prominent place could 
€€wily be overlooked. It is what we have called “the appeal to 
experience”; it is an element which ought not to be neglected, 
since it gives a particular character to the whole work in question. 

In this paper we shall examine briefly some of the passages in 
the Triads in which the word nelga is used, and shall try to 
assess their significance. The study is based on the critical 
edition of the work published in Louvain in 1959 by Dr. J. Mey- 
endorff ^ Dr. MeyendorflF has put us all in his debt by this work, 
and it is no derogation from the value of his edition to point 
out its minor deficiencies. The use of the word neiga, for example, 
is noted only four times in the index of words having doctrinal 
significance. As we shall show there are at least as many cases 
again which would seem to warrant attention. 

The controversy with Barlaam had, of course, originated in 
the latter’s attacks on the practice of prayer as it was current 
in the monasteries of the day. The Triads have as their back¬ 
ground, therefore, the sketes and hermitages of Mount Athos, 


^Gr^oire Palamas. Defense des saints h^sychastes. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes, par Jean Meyendorff. Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, Etudes et Documents. Fascicules 30 -h 31. 
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and not the study of the professor, nor even the debating hall 
of the medieval university. Palamas is writing certainly as a 
theologian. But he is engaged in the defence of a way of life, 
and of a particular practice which is central to it. He appeals 
constantly to the Fathers. But for him there is no separation 
between Fathers and contemporary authorities. The experience 
which he defends and expounds theologically is one with which 
he is personally acquainted. This fact is made very clear in the 
interesting passage ^ where he traces down the line of witnesses 
to the practice of pure prayer through Symeon the New Theolo¬ 
gian and Nicephorus, whom he describes as rot^g ncdaio{>g ratv 
dyiojv, to those of his own day, who had themselves given their 
teaching about prayer orally. We should listen, he says, to such 
men as these, and not to those who have no experience of what 
they speak about, but who reason falsely and with many words; 
jLirjd* duid nelgag, and XoyoXeaxlag vot)&€roihneg. We indeed, 
he says, have known some of these men of prayer personally, 
avTOTtgoaioTicog (bfiiX'qaafiev, How can we be expected to turn 
from those who have learnt by experience and grace, rot>g xal 
nelqq. xai dedvdayfiivovg, to those who wish to teach out 

of pride and love of disputation, rolg and xv(pov xal Xoyoiiaxlag 
ini TO dtddaxeiv x(^Q'^(^GLaiv'i 

We can see in this passage a number of characteristics of 
Palamas’ use of the word nelQa, First, his appeal is never 
overtly to his own experience, but always to what he has learnt 
from, or seen in, others. We may indeed conclude from the whole 
manner of his writing that he is no stranger to the things which 
he describes. But he does not say so explicitly. This fact has 
important consequences when we come to consider the second 
point in Palamas’ attitude to experience. The word clearly 
implies a practical, as opposed to an abstract knowledge, an 
experienced understanding, as opposed to a purely verbal one. 
At the very beginning of the Triads, Palamas quotes a saying 
which seems to have been a favourite of his, Xdyo) ndkaiei nag 
Xdyog, and contrasts purely logical arguments with knowledge 
gained by practice 2 . Such knowledge involves almost by de¬ 
finition an inner, intensely personal element, what we should 
perhaps call the subjective, something which is incommunicable. 


1 Op. cit. I. 2.12. pp. 99-101. 

2 1. 1.1. p. 9. 
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But as Palamas makes clear it also involves a body of practical 
wisdom, which can be handed on and learnt by direct personal 
contact, and perhaps only in this way^ Thirdly, and this also 
is most important, it is not merely a matter of technique, or 
of our own inner strivings. We learn by experience and grace, 
Tieloq. xal It is the gift of God. 

This experience of which Palamas speaks has, in his view, 
at its heart the direct, spiritual apprehension of God which is 
above human reasonings. Barlaam had argued precisely the 
reverse, that rd Ttvevfiarixd did not transcend human reason. 
The use of such an argument makes Palamas exclaim that it 
is evident that his opponent has no experience, nelga, of the 
spiritual gift 2 . If he had, he would not speak in this way of those 
things which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
they entered into the heart of man 2. And what is still worse, 
is that Barlaam shows no confidence in those who do speak from 
personal knowledge, ix nelgagK 

We are here, of course, at the central theme of the whole work, 
the experience in this life of the uncreated light and glory of 
the Age to come, the way in which God while remaining wholly 
transcendent, can yet in his humility give himself wholly to 
man. It is not our intention to speak here directly on this matter, 
but rather to follow out the problem which has already been 
stated, of how an essentially incommunicable experience, a 
knowledge above all words, can yet in some way be shared with 
and communicated to others. This is a question in itself of no 
small importance, for it concerns both the place and purpose 
of such an experience within the whole body of the Church. 
Palamas is quite clear that from one point of view, the experience 
is incommunicable. We can only know God, by knowing him. 
Just as we do not possess gold merely by thinking of it, but 
only by actually having it in our hands (the concreteness of the 
image is striking), so too we do not know God merely because 
the idea of God is frequently in our minds^. He quotes St. John 


^ Of. the whole passage where he speaks of the handing on of the way of 
prayer, those with experience rfj TtBlgiq, diddvrcDV rolg elaayoptivoig, II. 2. 
1-2. pp. 319-321. 

2 n. 1.28. p. 279. 

31 Cor. 2. 9-10. 

4 n. 1.29. p. 281. 
s I. 3.34. p. 185. 
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Climacus, 6 rfj nelQq. diddaxcov Wcodwrig, to the ejffect that to 
try to explain the power of the divine illumination to one who 
has no experience of it, is like trjdng to explain the taste of 
honey to one who has never eaten it But though the content of 
the experience may be incommunicable, yet its reality and 
something of its character is not. They can to some extent be 
taught and learnt. And so in a number of places, Palamas 
distinguishes between three classes of people, and not merely 
two. There are those who have seen, there are those who have 
confidence in them and in their testimony, there are those who 
disregard it. It is his particular reproach against Barlaam that 
he comes into the third category. 

Palamas makes this point very vigorously in the section 
where he confronts the accusation of Messalianism which Barlaam 
brought against those who said they knew the things of which 
they spoke by experience, Tuiqq.'^, The fact that many saints have 
witnessed to this reality made no difference, and for Palamas 
this is enough to show &g ix yecofierQixov noqiafiaxogy that 
Barlaam himself has received no experience at all of the divine 
mystery and of the power of the Holy Spirit, nelQav fAvaxriqlov 
^elov ij Ilvevfiaxog aylov ivBQyelag, The fact that he regards 
Barlaam’s rejection of the witness of the saints with such strong 
disapproval would suggest that Palamas held that there was 
an affinity between the experience of every Christian who had 
received some share of the heavenly gift, and that of the saint 
who had been led far on into the realm of divine vision, an 
affinity which allows the former to recognise in the latter, a 
much fuller growth of a life which is yet common to both. The 
condemnation of Barlaam lies precisely in his failure to make 
this recognition. 

This is to be seen rather clearly in two of the passages in which 
the question of the deification of the body is discussed. In the 
first of these Palamas declares that the body as well as the soul, 
already in this life, shares in various ways in the consolation 
of the Spirit (those who have experience of it, ol h neiqq., know 
it) 3, and this fact is evident also to those who come to see them, 
in their very appearance, and in their manner of life and con¬ 
versation, full of the sweetness of God’s grace, to nQoarpfsg 

11. 3.52. p. 223. 

2 ni. 3.3. p. 699. 

® I. 3.33. p. 183. 
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^og, TO yXvxv ddxqvaif, xaqlxcDV yifiavaa rolg nqoaiovaiv Ivrev^ig. 
It is perhaps valuable here to compare the words of a Western 
monastic author writing two centuries earlier, who speaks in 
a similar way of those in whom “the inner light is reflected in 
their outward appearance ... so that from the charm and 
simplicity of their expression and bearing there issues a sort 
of challenge to Thy love . . . when the Spirit helping their 
infirmity, their spirits pass to divine ajffections and their 
senses are controlled by a certain spiritual discipline, a certain 
spirituality appears in their very bodies, and their faces acquire 
an appearance that is more than human and have a singular 
and peculiar grace.’'^ If the doctrine of the body’s share in 
the life of grace has been less developed in the West than in 
the East, the reality to which it answers has not been unknown. 

The second passage in which Palamas speaks of our subject 
in connection with deification comes in the third section of his 
work 2. Here again he reproaches Barlaam for touching this 
topic without practical knowledge of it. He quotes St. Basil 
to the ejffect that only he who has learned by experience knows 
the operations of the Spirit, fi6vog yaq 6 nel^q. [la&oyv olds rag 
ivegyelag rov Uvevfiarog^, But, he continues, if someone who 
seeks for this knowledge before he has done the necessary 
actions, has confidence in those who have experience, rolg ne- 
neiga/jihoig jxev mare^wv, then he will receive a certain image 
of the truth, ri dXrj&eiag IvdaXfia. On the other hand if he tries 
to investigate and expound the matter in his own power, he 
will lose even this image of truth, and be filled with scorn for 
those who have experience, as if it were they who were in error, 
xal noXvg xara rojv TieTteiQafiivcDV cog nenXavrj/jLhoyv Tcvel, Here 
too we can notice the contrast between those who have expe¬ 
rience and those who do not, and again we have the counsel 
of confidence in their witness. 

In all this we are able to see how for Palamas natural know¬ 
ledge is not always a good, nor natural ignorance always an 
evil. Natural knowledge is of value only so long as it recognises 


^ William of St. Thierry. Meditativae Orationes, XII, PL 180, col. 217. 
English Translation: The Meditations of William of St. Thierry, By a Reli¬ 
gious of C. S. M. V. London 1954 p. 95. 

2 Op. cit. III. 1.32. p. 619. 

® Meyendorff notes that the reference here is probably to St. John Chry¬ 
sostom (In Is., I, PG 61, col 14). 

22 Cross. StudU Patristica Vin 
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its partial character and maintains its respect for that other 
knowledge, which is above knowledge, that experience of Gk>d’s 
fullness which only Grod can give. Taken apart from the wisdom 
that comes from the knowledge and love of Gk>d it can become 
a great evil. For Palamas this was a basic conviction, reinforced 
perhaps by that natural distrust for the workings of the in¬ 
tellect which is sometimes characteristic of the intellectual. 
At the same time, a man of his learning and ability could not 
fail to be aware of the value of reasoned argumentation; did 
he not make full use of his own powers in his defence of his 
hesychastic brethren? But his great intellectual gifts are all at 
the service of the simplest of his brethren, in whom he sees a 
wisdom gained by a following of the commandments and the 
practice of prayer, that is by experience^ which far surpasses the 
intellectual agility of his opponent. We will give one last example 
of the way in wWch he appeals to his knowledge of their cha¬ 
racter and way of life. Barlaam had complained that the monks 
neglected to read the Scriptures because in certain stages of the 
growth in prayer, they were advised to set aside scripture 
reading for a time. Palamas replies indignantly that he knows 
from personal knowledge that this is not the case^. He knew 
none among those who practice the prayer, t<Sv pkv fifjubv 
iiavxcdiivToyv oMiva Syvcojiiey, who did not read the Scriptures, if 
he were able to read. As to those who are illiterate, one could 
take them for living books, plfiXovg &U,ag ifiywxovf;, so much of 
the Scripture do they know by heart. It is these his illiterate 
brethren, the least learned, in the worldly sense, of the order of 
monks, with whom the Archbishop of Thessaloniki identifies him¬ 
self, it is they whom he serves, their way of life he defends, for 
he believes with the apostle St. Paul that the foolishness of 
Grod is wiser than men, and the weakness of Grod is stronger than 
men 2. 


^ II. 1.11. p.247. 
2 I Cor. 1. 25. 
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Penitentials are manuals for confessors, setting forth tariffs 
of penance for a great number of specified sins. This genre of 
theological literature originated in the Celtic countries, possibly 
in Wales; the earliest full-scale specimens come from sixth- 
century Ireland; the tradition was continued in Anglo-Saxon 
England; it reached the Continent with the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon peregrini and fiourished in the Frankish kingdom and the 
Grerman Empire throughout the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The present paper is concerned with the Irish penitentials 
only. It is Ireland that gave shape to this particular tjrpe of 
penitential literature. The Anglo-Saxon penitentials are m^elled 
closely on their Irish exemplars. The Continental penitentials 
combine Irish and Anglo-Saxon sources, and sometimes add 
other material of a canonistic or general spiritual nature; the 
so-called Bigotianum, for example, contains extracts from 
the ‘Verba Seniorum’, the apophthegmcUa of the Desert 
Fathers 

These texts hardly deserve the name of literature in any 
specific meaning of the term. They are, however, of great value 
as source material for the ecclesiastical and legal historian and 
for the historian of civilization in general. These books came into 
existence in a decisive phase in the history of penance, and in 
a social milieu very different from the mediterranean civilization 
in which until then Christianity had developed. The Welsh and 


1 For a recent critical edition of these texts, with introduction, translation 
and commentary see L. Bieler — D. A. Binchy, The Irish Penitentials, Dublin, 
Institute for Advanced Studies 1963 (Scriptores Latini Hibemiae, vol. V). 
My English translations in this paper are taken from this publication (= B.). 
On the penitentials in general see the standard works by Wasserschleben, 
fi. J. Schmitz, and McNeill-Gamer. 
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Irish Church, for which they were originally written, was then 
predominantly, if not entirely, a monastic church. The earliest 
penitentials were drawn up with a view to the needs of monastic 
communities and are concerned exclusively with the penance of 
monks. The monasteries, however, in Ireland more than else¬ 
where, functioned also as religious centres of the surrounding 
districts. They were often closely connected with the ruling 
family of a tv/ith or tribal kingdom, of which ancient Ireland had 
over a hundred. The king would grant the territory on which a 
monastery was to be erected; the founder often was a member of 
the royal family, and so, very frequently (as for example in Iona), 
were his successors. The monastic familia would cater for 
the spiritual needs of the lay people in whose territory the 
monastery was situated. One of the aspects of this state of 
things is the extension, in a modified form, of monastic penance 
to the laity. The transition is still quite visible in the Penitential 
of St. Columbanus, in which a nucleus of purely monastic appli¬ 
cation is followed by a section applying to both clergy and laity, 
and by another one which applies to lay people only. Of a 
similar though less obvious structure is already the earlier 
Penitential of Vinnian. 

The earliest documents that come under our terms of reference 
are probably the four short texts known as the Preface on Pen¬ 
ance by Gildas, the Decrees of the Synod of North Britain, those 
of the Synod of the Grove of Victory, and Excerpts from a Book 
of David (i. e. St. Dewi of Menevia). They have been transmitted, 
in this order, in the twin manuscripts Cambrai 625 (late ninth 
century) and a codex Bigotianus, Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 3182 (tenth 
century). The ascriptions and historical associations of these 
canons depend entirely on the headings of these two manuscripts. 
Early Welsh origin is probable on internal evidence, but there is 
some reason for believing that they have passed through Irish 
hands. They certainly were drawn upon by the compilers of 
some Irish penitentials. 

Undoubtedly Irish is the Penitential of Finnian, Latinized 
Vinnia(n)us, who was abbot of some Irish monastery. It is im¬ 
possible either to date the work accurately or to identify its 
author. It must be earlier than the Penitential of Columbanus, 
of which it is the main source, and therefore almost certainly 
falls within the sixth century. Of the two famous Irish saints of 
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that period, Finnian of Clonard and Finnian of Moville, either is a 
possible candidate, but they are not the only ones. 

Columbanus composed his Penitential in all probability on the 
Continent, that is, according to the more plausible chronology of 
his life, after 591. Its structure has been explained, and its 
substantial unity vindicated, by Dom Laporte 

More comprehensive as well as more systematic than these two 
works are two other penitentials: that of Cummean (i. e. Cum- 
maine Fota, ‘Cummian the Tali’, whose death is recorded in the 
Annals of Ulster under 662) and the Old Irish Penitential, com¬ 
piled at Tallaght (Co. Dublin) in the late eighth or early ninth 
century. 

Earlier than any of these compilations is a document which is 
not a penitential but which includes a number of penitential 
canons, viz. the so-called Synodua Prima S. PcUricii. J. B. Bury 2 
was the first among modem historians to accept this set of canons 
as a substantially genuine record of the decrees of a synod 
presided over by Patrick and his fellow-bishops Auxilius and 
Iserninus. In my opinion, this view is still tenable even against 
the searching criticism of Dr. Binchy 3. If the annalistic obits of 
fifth-century Irish bishops are reliable, this synod was held after 
the death of Secundinus (447), whose name is absent from the 
formula of greeting, and before the death of Auxilius (459). 

A brief analysis of this document may serve as a convenient 
starting point for the following discussion. Its thirty-four canons, 
loosely grouped together, deal with divers problems such as might 
crop up in a nascent Christian community. Most of the canons 
are disciplinary, but only a minority can be termed penitential. 
The others merely state cases for excommunication or define its 
effects. In some instances the sentence of excommunication is 
conditional: 10. Tf anyone has made a good beginning as a psalm¬ 
ist, and then quits and lets his hair grow, he is to be excluded 
from the Church, unless he returns to his former status.^ 16. ‘A 
Christian who believes that there is such a thing in the world as a 
vampire ... is to be anathematized - anyone who puts a living 
soul under such a reputation; and he must not be received again 

1 Le p^nitentiel de saint Colomban, Tournai 1958. 

2 The Life of St. Patrick and his Place in History, 1906, pp. 233—246. 

3 Studia Hibernica 2, 1962, 46—49; 168, note 422. Against this view see 
L. Bieler in: Melanges offerts k Mile Christine Mohimann, Utrecht-Antwerp 
1963, pp. 96-102. 
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into the Church before he has undone by his own word the crime he 
has committed, and so does penance with aU diligence* 17. "A virgin 
who has made a vow to God to remain chaste and afterwards 
has taken a spouse in the flesh, shall be excommunicated until 
she changes her ways . . 20. ‘A Christian who, acting like a 

pagan, fails to pay a debt shall be excommunicated until he pays 
the debt* This is the penitential tradition of Christian antiquity, 
applied to a new situation. Where penance is mentioned, as in 
two of the canons quoted and in a few others, it is hardly ever 
specifled. The two instances where it is specifled are interesting: 
14. ‘A CSiristian who has committed murder, or committed adul¬ 
tery, or sworn before a druid as pagans do, shall do a year’s 
penance for each of these crimes; the year of penance completed, 
he shall present himself, accompanied by witnesses, and then be 
freed of his obligation by a priest.’ 16. ‘And he that commits 
theft shall do penance for half a year; twenty days on bread and 
water only; and, if possible, he shall restore the stolen goods; 
thus shall he be restored to the Church.’ The three crimes which 
must be atoned for by a year’s penance each are the three ‘capital 
sins’ of Patristic tradition. The duration of the penances, how¬ 
ever, to go by the standards of the ancient Church, is remarkably 
short. I also draw attention to the detail that the reconciliation 
of the penitent is entrusted to a priest, and not to the bishop. 

The penitentials properly so called testify to a penitential 
practice which contrasts in several respects with that of the 
ancient Church. The main points of difference are these: 

1. The penances are graded not only according to the nature of 
the sin (including such distinctions as sins of desire and sins of 
action, or sins committed in private and sins committed in 
public), but also according to the status of the sinner. 

2. The penance is enjoined not by the bishop or his official 
delegate, but by a confessor (anmchara, ‘soul-friend’) of the peni¬ 
tent’s choice {doctoris, or sapientis, iudicio). 

3. Most penances, though on the whole much longer and far more 
severe than those decreed by Patrick, are of a limited duration 
and therefore can be repeated. In other words, the sacrament of 
penance can be received more than once. 

4. Long penances were often performed in monasteries. The 
penitent would, for the duration of his penance, attach himself 
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to a monastic community. Cummean (II. 5) even contemplates 
the case of a penitent who declares his intention of becoming a 
monk; in that event his formal penance might be shortened. A 
monk who had grievously sinned was often required to do pe¬ 
nance ‘in a foreign monastery’ or ‘under a foreign abbot’, which 
I understand to mean ‘in a monastery of a different tuaJth\ 

As in the ancient Church, reconciliation (i. e. absolution) 
was deferred until the penance had been duly performed. How¬ 
ever, Gildas (c. 1) and those who follow him decree that in the 
event of a long-term penance the penitent should be admitted to 
the Eucharist after eighteen months, ‘lest his soul perish utterly 
from lacking so long a time the celestial medicine.’ 

Another difference between the ancient and the Welsh and 
Irish practice, and the one most commonly emphasized, is 
perhaps more apparent than real: the private character of the 
Celtic penance as against the public penance of antiquity. To be 
sure, penitents in Ireland had as such no particular status. 
Neither, to judge from our sources, did the penitent, as a rule, 
incur any permanent disqualification; even a sinner in holy 
orders would in many cases be allowed to resume his former 
rank and office after the completion of his penance. Many pe¬ 
nances for minor offences could easily be performed in private, 
and the implication of numerous penitential canons is that they 
were so performed. Even St. Patrick’s provision for witnesses 
in the case of one-year penances may be invoked as evidence 
of their private, or semi-private, nature. In the case of such 
grave sins as homicide or fornication, an element of publicity 
would inevitably be inherent in the sinner’s excommunication, 
that is, in his exclusion from the Eucharist, and even from any 
active participation in the life of the community: a mensay misaa, 
'pace, as a seventh-century canon summarizes. But we have seen 
that a deserving penitent might be admitted to the altar long 
before his term of penance was over. 

The penitential system underlying the Irish penitentials has 
a double ancestry. One of its roots is in monasticism, which came 
to Ireland in a rather archaic form. In the monastic communities 
frequent confession even of minor sins, and in particular of 
sinful thoughts, was practised as a form of devotion and as a 
means of ascetic progress. For Irish monasticism I quote the 
testimony of St. Columbanus, who, in an appendix to his Peni- 
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tential, where he deals with monastic discipline, has the following 
to say on this matter ^: 

It is ordained that confessions be made carefully, especially of mental 
disturbances, before going to Mass, lest perhaps any should approach the 
altar unworthily, that is, if he does not have a clean heart. For it is better to 
wait until the heart is healed, and becomes a stranger to offence and envy, 
than rashly to approach the judgement of the throne. For Christ’s throne is 
the altar, and His Body there with His Blood judges those who approach 
unworthily. Therefore, just as we must beware of mortal and fleshly sins be¬ 
fore we communicate, so we must refrain and cleanse ourselves from interior 
vices and the sicknesses of the ailing soul, before the covenant of true peace 
and the bond of eternal salvation. 

In a monastic milieu also originated the institution of a personal 
confessor as a chosen director of the spiritual life 2 . 

The other line of development is more difficult to trace. It is 
the slow process of adaptation which the ideal of Christian per¬ 
fection would, in its practical realization, inevitably undergo 
with the gradual expansion of Christendom and the ever more 
complex interaction of the Church and the world. To study this 
process on every level - theoretical, official, pastoral, private - 
is a task which, as far as I am aware, still remains to be under¬ 
taken. With a gross over-simplification, one might say that the 
alternative, in its extreme form, was between delaying penance 
to the deathbed and mitigating it in such a way that it could be 
performed as often as necessary without affecting unduly the 
penitent's civic and social life. 

Only for Roman and early Merovingian Gaul has this process 
been studied in detail 3. Unwilling to mitigate the rigours of 
public penance, the Gallic bishops abandoned canonical penance 
almost entirely, except for rare cases of grave scandal, in favour 
of the 'paenitentia in extremis - on the understanding, however, 
that the repentant sinner gave proof of a sincere change of mind 
and heart, a Connersio, and prepared him- or herself for the 
ultimate reconciliation by a truly Christian life. The conuersio 
might take the form of a religious professio (which eo ipso dispens¬ 
ed of canonical penance); normally, however, it would mean an 


1 B. 30. 

2 The Indian parallels adduced by John T. McNeill, Revue celtique 40,1923, 
89 ff., interesting as they are for the comparative study of religions, do not 
seem to warrant the theory of a historical connection. 

* Cyril Vogel, La discipline p4nitentielle en Gaule des origines k la fin du 
Vile si^cle, Paris 1952. 
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integral Christian life in the world, a sort of Third Order, pre¬ 
ferably under a spiritual director. Although the acceptance of 
penitential status (accipere paeniterUiam) was delayed until the 
end of life, when it was followed immediately by the reconcilia¬ 
tion, to do penance {dgere paeniterUiam) was in the sinner’s reach 
at any time. After an appropriate period he would be re¬ 
admitted to sacramental communion. The distinction of accipere 
paeniterUiam and ogrere paeniterUiam was formulated by St. Avi- 
tus of Vienne; the praxis is best known from St. Caesarius of 
Arles. The latter might well have influenced the Irish practice. 

Even within the area and period under consideration we notice 
a certain development. The penitentials of Vinnian and Colum- 
banus are evidence of the change in the concept of penance from 
vindictive to remedial penance, which is so amply attested by the 
fifth-century spiritual writers of Gaul. Emphasis shifts from 
atonement for sin to the moral rehabilitation of the sinner. 
Characteristic of this attitude is the predominance of medical 
metaphors, and in particular the adoption of Cassian’s principle 
corUraria corUrariia curare (which, in turn, has a long prehistory 
both pagan and Christian). A technical innovation is the classi¬ 
fication of sins, in Cummean and in the Old Irish Penitential, 
again after Cassian, under the headings of the 'eight capital 
sins’, which correspond largely to the ‘seven capital sins’ of our 
catechism ^ 

A special feature of Irish penance is the principle of commuta¬ 
tion (Irish (arr(a)e, arra, Latin arreum, ‘price, substitute’). 
It means that for a long-term penance a shorter but harder one 
may be substituted. An Irish synod of the seventh century 
decrees 2 : ‘More fitting for pardon is a short penance with weeping 
and lamentation and a garment of grief than a long and lax one 
with a lukewarm mind.’ In the eighth century, if not earlier, such 
commutations were tabulated; we possess two such ‘Tables of 
Commutations’, one in Latin, the other in Old Irish. In their 
austerity they breathe the spirit of the Culdee movement. For 
example, one of the commutations for a year of ordinary penance 
is this: ‘a black fast for three days without eating, drinking, 


1 Cenodoxia ‘vainglory’ and trietitia ‘(spiritual) despondency* have been 
omitted, ‘envy’ has been added. 

2 The so-called Synodus 11 S. Patricii, c. 3. 
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sleeping: one night spent in water, another naked on nettles, 
the third on nutshells/ Other mortifications recommended as 
substitutes are frequent scourging and cross-vigils (i. e. long 
hours spent in prayer while standing, or prostrate on the ground, 
with stretched-out arms). Such penitential rigours were appar¬ 
ently not practised even in Ireland outside some monastic 
communities. 

To all appearances, the ‘commutations’ are a unique feature 
in the entire history of penance. Even in Ireland they have no 
parallel. Suggested parallels in Irish secular law ^ or in Leviticus 2 
are far from convincing. It is a different question whether the 
detailed tariffs of the Irish penitentials were, in a more general 
sense, inspired either by the native Irish or the Mosaic law. Neither 
possibility can be dismissed out of hand. That there existed in 
Ireland a school of thought which held that the Mosaic law was 
binding on Christians is evident from such compilations as the 
Liber ex lege Moyai or the so-called Canonea Adamna'ni. In the 
same direction point some decrees of the seventh-century synod 
which has been referred to above. Here, however, we encounter 
already a tendency to compromise. The law of the jubilee year, 
for example, which provides for the returning of all property to 
its original owner at the end of a fifty years’ cycle, is restricted 
to uncertain or obsolete titles, and it is recommended, as a 
safeguard against this obligation, to protect oneself by a title- 
deed 3. 

Some interaction of penitential and penal legislation would 
have been natural once the Church had attained to a definite 
status in Irish society. Legend has it that as early as the time of 
St. Patrick the traditional Brehon Laws were revised in a 
Christian spirit by a committee of bishops, kings, and lawyers, 
presided over by the Apostle of Ireland in person. This account 
is demonstrably unhistoricaP. Synodus I S. Patricii, c. 21, 
expressly forbids Christians to bring their legal differences before 
a pagan court. Even at a later time, when Ireland had long be¬ 
come a Christian country, there existed at best a vague analogy 
between the concepts of penance for sin and composition for 

^ So John T. McNeill, Revue celtique 40, 1923, 329. 

2 The compensations for vows listed in Lev. XXVII were compared by 
Fournier, Revue celtique 30, 233. 

® Syn. II S. Patricii, c. 30. 

^ See Binchy, 1. c., p. 20f. 
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•crime. The Carumes Hihemenaes (so termed by Wasserschleben) 
are several separate pieces of partly penitential, partly general 
ecclesiastical, and partly even purely secular legislation. Never¬ 
theless, most of these are introduced as the decrees of a aynodua 
Hibemenaia or aynodua aapierdium. 

Problems might arise in the case of acts which would involve 
penance as well as compensation according to secular law. Vinni- 
an c. 9 prescribes that a layman who has struck down another 
person and has shed his blood without killing him shall not only 
perform the appropriate penance but also pay an adequate 
compensation. Columbanus (B 21) takes this over and adds the 
provision that, if the guilty person is too poor to pay according 
to the harm done, he shall call a physician at his expense and 
do the victim’s work until the latter has recovered; only then 
may he commence his penance. A similar provision is made in the 
Penitential of Cummean, IV. 9-10. Less satisfactory is the 
attempted harmonization in the following case (Vinnian c. 23): 

If any oleric commits murder and strikes down his neighbour and he is 
dead, he must become an exile from his country for ten years and do penance 
seven years in another city, three years of this time on an allowance of bread 
and water and salt, and for four years he shall abstain from wine and meat, 
and fast during the forty-day periods on an allowance of bread and water and 
aalt; and having thus completed the ten years, if he has done well and is 
approved by testimonial of the abbot or priest to whom he was committed, he 
ahall be received into his own country and make satisfaction to the friends of 
him whom he slew, and compensate his father and mother, if they are still in 
the flesh, by fllial piety and obedience and say: *Lo, I am in the place of your 
aon; I wiU do for you whatever you tell me.’ But if he does not fulfil his obli- 
i;ation he shall not be received back for ever. 

The murderer has to submit to a long penance involving 
exile, but according to Irish law he has also to take upon himself 
those obligations which a son would normally have towards his 
parents - obligations about which the native law texts are very 
specific. The two demands are not easy to combine. Ten years 
after the murder was committed the victim’s parents might no 
longer be alive. Columbanus must have felt this difficulty, for 
he ‘amends’ Vinnian as follows (B 13): 

Whoever has committed murder, that is, has killed his neighbour, let him 
do penance three years on bread and water as an unarmed exile, and after 
three years let him return to his own, rendering the compensation of filial 
piety and duty to the relatives of the slain, and thus after making satisfaction 
let him be restored to communion at the discretion of the priest. 
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It should be noted that Columbanus makes the fulfilment of 
these duties a condition for the penitent’s reconciliation, includ¬ 
ing it, as it were, in the actual penance. 

These, as far as I am aware, are the only explicit references in 
Latin penitentials of Irish origin to secular legal obligations. 
The Old Irish Penitential goes much farther. In the case of sins 
which are also public crimes, such as theft or homicide, the legal 
fines and compensations are accepted as a substitute, wholly or in 
part, for penance. In certain cases, for example homicide com¬ 
mitted by a priest or bishop, provision is even made for a co¬ 
operation of the civic and ecclesiastical authorities. 

To what extent may the penitentials be used as sources of 
social history? 

In the Paenitentiale Bigotianum there is a section on keening 
(IV, 6,2-6): 

2. The penance for the wailing of a female dependant after the death of a 
layman or laywoman, fifty days on bread and water; 

3. if (the dirge is sung) after (the death of) a servant woman who died in 
childbirth, or of him who cohabits with her, they being believers, forty 
days on bread and water; 

4. if after (the death of) a cleric of the parish, twenty days on bread and water; 

5. if after (the death of) an anchorite or a scribe or a bishop or a great prince 
or a great king, fifteen days on bread and water. 

The penances are graded according to the status of the deceas¬ 
ed person (the higher the rank the lesser the penance), which 
clearly is in the nature of a compromise. It is also interesting to 
observe that these canons contemplate the singing of a dirge for 
persons in holy orders. Besides, there seems to have been a 
school of thought which justified formal mourning on the grounds 
of biblical precedent (ibidem, 7): 

Jakob the son of Isaac was lamented for forty days in Eg 3 rpt and for a 
whole week in the land of Canaan; and so was Christ in the New (Testament), 
the women wept for Him; and it is found written in the Canon with almost 
innumerable examples of the Scriptures, and for whom no lament is made to 
him it is reckoned as bad merit. 

All this sounds authentic enough. So do the references in 
several of our texts to love potions and to various means, tinged 
with magic, of procuring abortion. 

I am not so sure about references to certain forms of sexual 
perversion. Taking these provisions at their face-value, one 
would have to conclude that such sins as incest or sodomy were 
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rampant in early Irish society. This is not to deny categorically 
that such things ever happened. On the other hand, I feel sure 
that the frequency of these references with their detailed speci¬ 
fications of obscene acts bear little if any relation to reality. A 
great deal of all this would seem to owe its existence to a desire 
for material completeness and a delight in subtle distinctions and 
classifications, which is a notorious weakness of the legal mind. 
Occasionally, we do come across an unequivocal factual state¬ 
ment like this (Table of Commutations, c. 8): ‘There is hardly a 
single layman or laywoman who has not some part in man¬ 
slaughter.’ Such instances, however, are extremely rare. 

The few examples which I have quoted represent each a differ¬ 
ent category of evidence. They have been taken from a wide 
field which is still largely unexplored but which, in my opinion, 
is well worth exploring. 
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de «l’£cheiie)» de saint Jean Climaque 

N. CoBKSANU, Timi^ra 


Lea Merits des Saints P^res de T^glise sont bien connus et 
grandement estim4s chez les orthodoxes roumains. La spiritua¬ 
lity patristique leur est devenue depuis longtemps famili^re, en 
leur dyterminant et leur modelant le style de vie chrytienne. 
L’intimity ytablie entre eux et la pensye des P^res n’est pas la 
oonsyquence uniquement de Tinstruction re 9 ue de la part de 
r£glise, sous son toit, et par tous les moyens k sa disposition, 
mais aussi d’une peine myritoire de populariser Tancienne 
littyrature chrytienne dans les cercles les plus larges des membres 
de rfiglise orthodoxe roumaine. Et cela, par transcription et 
impression, par traduction et interprytation. Non seulement les 
membres du clergy, ce qui est tout naturel, mais aussi les simples 
fidyies, se sont approchys, dfts les temps les plus anciens, avec 
piyty de la littyrature patristique, en y puisant de la sagesse et 
des yians pour une vyritable vie en Christ. 

Ainsi se fait que les oeuvres des Saints Pftres connaissent une 
grande diffusion dans le milieu roumain. II n’existe pas un au¬ 
teur, k notre connaissance, auquel il ne lui fut consacry une 
monographie, pas un ycrit, qui ne fut traduit ou au moins com- 
menty. H y a des Pferes auxquels on a accordy une attention 
spyciale, surtout k cause du caractyre yducatif et pratique de 
leurs oeuvres. Citons, du nombre de ceux-ci, St. Jean Cluysos- 
tome, Basile le Grand, Ephrem et Isaac les Syriens, Jean Cli¬ 
maque, Thyodore le Stoudite, etc . . . ainsi que les auteurs ano- 
nymes des «Pry8», «Apophthegmes des Pferes^ ou «Vies des 
SaintsNyanmoins, il parait que le plus aimy de tous fut Saint 
Jean, le supyrieur de Mont Sinai, dont Toeuvre «l’fichelle» a connu 
une circulation tout & fait ytonnante. 

Quoique dystinye aux moines, elle comprend des regies utilea 
pour tous ceux qui dysirent atteindre k la perfection, en leur 
indiquant minutieusement la voie k parcourir afin de se spiri- 
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tualiser. Et n’est-ce pas justement cet objectif que poursuit 
chaque chrdtien? C’est pourquoi il n’y a rien d’dtonnant que 
«l’£che]]e» ait joui d’une si large popularity. 

Dans ce qui suit, nous voulons montrer comment elle s’est 
r^pandue parmi les fiddles orthodoxes roumains, en recourant 
aux tymoignages que nous offre Thistoire. Cette incursion nous 
offirira une preuve yioquente de la prydilection tymoignye dans le 
passy k une merveilleuse oeuvre patristique et sera pour ceux 
d’aujourd’hui une raison de continuer k lui accorder la mdme 
estime point amoindrie. 

Tout comme les autres ycrits spirituels, «l’£chelle du Paradisf 
a yty lue tant dans r£glise, dans le cadre du culte divin, qu’en 
dehors d’elle. Dans le premier cas, elle a yty connue specialement 
par les moines, et yvidemment non seulement par eux, grace aux 
lectures qui se faisaient pendant les offices sacrys, notamment 
ceux de la pyriode du VTriode*, lorsqu’un des dimanches - 
le 4-yme - est consacry k St. Jean Gimaque. L’on sait, par 
exemple, que dans les monast^res du Mont Athos, au moment 
mdme oil commence le grand Cardme de P&ques, commence 
aussi la lecture de «l’£chelle» *. C’est pourquoi dans les «Triodes» 
utilisys ld.-bas, sont parsemys des fragments de <(l’£chelle»2. La 
mkme chose s’est passye dans les monast^res roumains, oh, soit 
au culte public officiy dans I’^glise, soit k Toccasion des repas 
communs, soit enfin pendant les pri^res particuliyres, en dehors 
de ce qui ytait propre k chaque circonstance, onfaisait des lectures 
prolongyes des ycrits des Saints Pftres, parmi lesquels Saint Jean 
Gimaque. A ces lectures on a accordy une importance si grande, 
que leur texte a yty, avec le temps, dytachy et inclus dans des 
collections k part, nommyes (prologues)) 3. Des fragments de 
♦rfichelle)) se rencontrent ici en abundance. 

Mais la prydilection pour d’fichelle)) est aliye jusque 14, qu’elle 
ytait considyrye comme un ycrit indypendant et ytait placye 
dans TEglise pour fitre lue. C’est ce qui rysulte, par exemple, 
d’une note du moine Etienne de Tismana, ycrite sur «l’fichelle» 


^Heinrich Brockhaos, Die Kunst in den Athos-Kldstern^, Leipzig 1924, 
pp. 82-83, 86. 

3 Idem, op. oit., p. 194, note 1. 

3 Cf. A. Pertusi, Lea prologues dana rhistoriographie byzantine (I V-e—Xll-e 
sidles). Esaai sur la mentality byzantine dans Thistoire. Actes du X-e Con- 
gr^ Internationale d’Etudes Byzantines, Istanbul, 1957, p. 243 sq. 
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apport^e par lui en 1815, du couvent bien connu de Neamtzu, 
en Moldavie: . Ce livre sacr^, qui s’appelle Tfichelle de Saint 
Jean Climaque, fut achet4 par moi Thumble, afin de Tavoir pour 
lecture tant que je vivrai, et aprfes ma mort, qu*il reste au saint 
monastfere de Tismana . . . afin qu’il soit dans T^glise des p6res 
pour lecture, et k moi et k ceux qui m’ont engendr^ pour ^ternelle 
m^moire. Amen.»^ 

«L’fichelle» est sortie bientot des 4glises et des monast^res 
pour entrer dans les maisons des clercs et des fiddles, tant dans la 
version originale grecque, copi4e par d’habiles calligraphes, que 
dans d’extrfimement nombreuses versions en slavon et non moins 
en roumain. Les anciens manuscrits slavons du milieu du XV- 
feme sifecle environ, quelques-uns composes avec un art parti- 
culier, prfesentent une importance remarquable 2 . 

Evfeques et moines, princes et hauts dignitaires, citadins et 
villageois, hommes et femmes, tons ont lu insatiablement les 
«degrfes)> montant vers le ciel de la «Lestvitza» (de Tfichelle). 
Ainsi, par exemple, le prince Nfeagofe Bassarab, - au nom duquel 
est lifee la construction du cfelfebre monastfere de Curtea de Arge^, 
au dfebut du XVI-feme sifecle - dans les conseils qu’il donne k son 
fils Thfeodose, s’en rfeffere k quelques reprises consfecutivement k 
Jean Climaque 2 . 

Des families chrfetiennes, d’autre part, gardaient dans leur mai- 
son «rfichelle» k cotfe de la Bible. Nous connaissons ainsi un 
manuscrit, conservfe dans la Bibliothfeque de TAcadfemie de la 
R, P. R., sous le no. 494, qui est demeurfe pendant quelques 
gfenferations au sein de la mfeme famille^. 

C’est cette application du roumain orthodoxe k la lecture de 
<(rfichelle» qui en exigea de bonne heure la traduction. A partir 


^ D Alexandni, Jeromonahul IJtefan Tism&neanul tirnosirea biserioii Sf. 
Nicolae de la Cernica (L’hi^romoine Etienne et la consecration deT^glise Saint 
Nicolas du monastdre Cemica), dans la revue Mitropolia Olteniei, Craiova, an. 
9, No. 1—2, janvier-f6vrier, 1957, 78—81. 

2 A. J. la^imirski, CjiaBAHCKin h Pyccnin pyKoroiCH PyMMHCKHXi. 6 h6jiho- 
TCK St. Peterburg, 1905, pp. 184-197,442-445,566,727 et P. P. Panaitescu, Lee 
manuscrits slaves de la bibliothdque de TAcad^mie de la R4publique Populaire 
Roumaine, vol. I, Bucarest, 1959, pp. 83, 85, 87, 178-179, 240-243, 390-394. 

® Vasile Grecu, Inv&^&turile lui Neagoe Basarab (Les pr^eptes Merits par 
N6ago4 Bassarab), version grecque, 4dit6e et traduite, Bucarest, 1942, pp. 38-39, 
196-197. 

« Ion Bianu — R. Caraca^, Catalogul manscriptelor rom&ne^ti (Le catalogue 
des manuscrits roumains), vol. II, Bucarest, 1913, pp. 26-27. 
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du XVI-6me si^le, paraissent de nombreuses versions roumaines, 
qni k leur tour sont copi4es et plus tard imprim^es. 

Les traductions roumaines de «l’£chelle» ont k la base, une 
partie d’entre elles Toriginal grec, d’autres - les plus nombreuses— 
diff^rentes versions slavones. Comment ont paru oes traductions 
au cours du temps et quel en fut le sort ? 

H faut le dire dfes le commencement, Tesprit «philocalique», 
qui a p4n4tr4 I’dtre des orthodoxes roumains, n’est pas Stranger 
au courant h4sychaste, qui a atteint son apogde au XVI-6me 
si6cle, grace au labeur de ses protagonistes, Gr^goire Palamas 
(1296-1369) et Grdgoire le Sinaite (1266-1346). Le dernier 
surtout, dmbu des pr^ceptes de «l’fichelle»», puisqu’il provenait 
du monast^re de Sinai, oti des traditions de Saint Jean Climaque 
restaient vivantesf^, se fixant en Bulgarie a r4pandu la spiri¬ 
tuality hysychaste dans les pays de langue slave. Ses adhyrents 
vont alimenter avec abondance le goAt pour les ycrits philocali- 
ques, dont le plus estimy ytait justement d’£chelle», et, en m6me 
temps, vont contribuer k leur intense propagation. L’impulsion 
donnye par les disciples slaves de Grygoire le Sinaite explique 
la pynytration sur le territoire de la Roumanie d’extremement 
nombreuses versions slaves de 4irfichelle», lesquelles, en premier 
lieu, se trouveront k la base des premiyres traductions autoch- 
tones. C’est pourquoi c’est avec celles-ci que nous allons commen* 
cer. 


A, Traductions de V^cheUe faites sur des versions slaves 

1. La plus ancienne traduction roumaine de d’fichelle» appar- 
tient au renommy mytropolite moldave Varlaam, de la premiere 
moitiy du XVII-feme siyde, lequel - ce n’est pas sans intyrfit de le 
mentionner — fut sur le point de devenir patriarche de Constan¬ 
tinople, vu le prestige dont il jouissait. En utilisant une version 
slave, comprenant d’yvidentes expressions ukrainiennes, le pryiat 
roumain la traduit en roumain. Avec cette traduction commence- 
-t-il non seulement son oeuvre spirituelle2, mais aussi da suite 

^ Jean Meyendorff, St. Gr4goire Palamas et la mystique orthodoze, Col. 
Maitres spirituels 20, Bourges 1959, p. 67. 

2 Pr. T. Bodogae, Mitrox>olitul Varlaam ca teolog (Le mytropolite Varlaam 
comme thyologien), dans la revue Mitropolia Moldovei ^i Sucevei, Jassy, an. 
33, No. 10—12, octobre-dycembre, 1967, 778. 

23 Cross, Studia Patristics VIIT 
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des traductions en langue roumaine d’un tr^ grand nombre de 
livres religieux, qui remplissent le XVII-feme si^le et une partie 
du XVIII-feme, en contribuant ainsi au d^veloppement de la 
langue litt^raire roumaine»*. 

«L’£chelle» a occupy une place importante dans la vie du 
m^tropolite Varlaam. On pent mfime affirmer, k juste raison, 
qu’il existe un rapport entre la traduction de «l’fichelle», com- 
menc^e dans la jeunesse, ^tant moine (1618) et sa vie en continu- 
elle ascension vers les sommets de la spirituality et aussi de Thi^r- 
archie eccl^siastique^. En s’appliquant jila traduction de la «Lest- 
vitza», il se montre un bon connaisseur du slavon et, au rndme 
degry, un yrudit thyologien, car «il n’est pas facile de saisir le 
sens de la phrase de Jean le Sinaite pour celui qui ne possMe pas 
une culture thyologique speciale)>3. 

Tout ce qu’il continuera d’ycrire, durant son activity, se trou- 
vera d’une certaine manifere, sous le signe de cette peine initiale. 
Le soufiOe ascytique et la compytence avec laquelle il discute les 
probiymes de spirituality et aussi la manifere dont il resout grand 
nombre des themes proposys dans ses «Cazanii» — (Commentaires 
des Evangiles) - qui constituent son chef-d’oeuvre, semblent dtre 
influencys par «l’fichelle». Les paraliyies sont plus que concluants 

En traduisant, Varlaam recourt k un precydy interyssant, bien 
que naturel pour ce temps-14: il met dans une colonne le texte 
slavon, et dans une autre le texte roumain. C’est ainsi qu’on 
pent suivre de prfes et la version dont il est parti, et la maniere 
dont il a accompli la charge de traducteur. On peut remarquer 
de la sorte qu’il n’a pas strictement suivi le texte - qu’il a d’ail- 
leurs dyveloppy par de tr^s nombreuses gloses exphcatives, — 
mais il a donny une traduction littyraire et nous a oflFert une 
rydaction originale. En considyrant I’obscurity du texte de d’ 
fichelle», nous nous rendons bien compte que la ryalisation du 
pryiat moldave reprysente une oeuvre hardie, qui n’aurait pu 
ytre entreprise par n’importe qui. C’est pourquoi il a fallu s’ycou- 


^ $t. Ciobanu, Istoria literaturii rom&ne vechi (L’Histoire de Tanciemie 
litt^rature roumaine), vol. I, Bucarest, 1947, p. 260. 

2 T. Bodogae, o. c. p. 775. 

^ Gh. Ghib&nescu, 0 nouS, lucrare a mitropolitului Varlaam: Lestvi^ lui 
Joan Sc&rarul (Une nouvelle ceuvre du m^tropolite Varlaam; Lestvitza du 
Jean Climaque), dans: Arhiva. Organul societ&^ii ^tiinjifice literare din 
la^i, an. 25 (jubilaire), nr. 3—4, 1914, 76. 

4 T. Bodogae, o. c. p. 779. 
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ler un certain temps jusqu’ji ce que d’autres essaient de faire une 
nouvelle traduction, ceux qui d^iraient d’en connaitre le contenu 
se contentant de copier celle-ci 

La traduction de Varlaam, malheureusement, n’a pas 
imprim^e. N4anmoins, elle a connu une trfes grande circulation, 
^tant copi^e plusieurs fois, trois siecles durant, en entier ou seule- 
ment quelques «degr63)>, par le mfime calligraphe ou par plusieurs, 
en gardant la forme originale, ou en introduisant des modi¬ 
fications, soit dans Torthographe et le lexique - ce qui 6tait tout 
nature], vu revolution de la langue - soit dans la presentation 
m&me de la traduction, en renon 9 ant k la colonne avec le texte 
slavon, k mesure que la langue du peuple fut introduite dans 
rfiglise. Grand nombre de ces copies se trouvent dans la biblio- 
thfeque de TAcademie Roumaine, Section des Manuscrits. D’entre 
elles, nous mentionnons, en gardant leur chronologie autant que 
possible, les suivantes: 

1. a) No. 2983, miscellanea du XVII-feme sifecle, qui reproduit 
incompietement la version de Varlaam; 

b) No. 493, ecrit pour le monastfere moldave Probota du vivant 
de Varlaam; 

c) No. 494, ecrit par rhieromoine Gennadios rnvec tous ses 
firaisj) en 1699, avec Torthographe en quelque sorte modernisee, 
environ 70 ans plus tard; 

d) No. 2511 et 2512, ecrits par Vlad le Copiste dans les annees 
1693 et 1694 pour Thieromoine Ilarion, superieur du monastfere, 
Bistritza, Oltenia, devenu evfique de Rimnicul Vilcea; 

e) No. 2650, ecrit par Josephe, le superieur du monastere 
Oltenien Hurezu vers 1740 d’apres I’exemplaire copie par Vlad le 
Copiste; 

f) No. 2665, redige vers 1726 dans le monastfere Hurezu en 
Valachie, par le superieur Josephe; 

g) No. 2952, ecrit par le moine Meietie du monastere moldave 
Risca entre 1797 et 1798; 

h) No. 1724, ecrit dans le monastere Neamtzu pour la commun- 
aute du renomme superieur Paissy Veiickovskij. 

2. Une autre serie de traductions est due k Timpulsion donnee 
par Paissy - qui vient d’etre cite - (1722-1794). Pendant qu’il 


^ Gh. Ghibfinescu, loc. oil. 

28 * 
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^tait sup^rieiir de Dragomima et ensuite de S6cou et Neamtzu, 
tous lea trois des monast^res roumains de Moldavie, le renomm4 
Paissy lisait pour lui et pour la community entifere lea rfeglea de 
oelui dont I’eaprit continuait d’exiater entre lea mura dea mona- 
atferea orthodoxea de partout. «Quand I’hiver arrivaitf, noua 
raconte un de aea biographea, «toua lea fr^rea ae raaaemblaient 
venant dea chargea du dehora, dana le couvent, aurtout pendant 
le carSme de Noel; alora le aup6rieur, en utiliaant lea livrea de 
rfeglea, commen 9 ait k tenir oonaeil avec lea frferea. Cela durait du 
commencement du cardme de Noel juaqu’au aamedi de Lazare. 
Chaque jour, excepts lea dimanchea et lea joura de f6te, lea frferea 
ae r^uniaaaient le aoir dana la trap4za, on allumait dea ciergea, le 
aup^rieur arrivait et a’aaaeyant k aa place habituelle, liaait ou 
le livre de Saint Baaile le Grand, ou le Uvre de Saint Jean Clima- 
que, ou celui de St. Doroth^oa, ou de St. Theodore le Stoudite, 
ou de St. Simeon le Nouveau Theologien, ou bien celui d’un autre 
dea Pferea Th4ophorea. .. Aprfes avoir lu un morceau du livre, 
auasitot le aup^rieur expliquait ce qu’il venait de lire, en citant k 
Tappui dea paaaagea de la SairUe Ecriture et des livres dea Sainta 
Pferea.. .»^ 

D’ailleura, Paiaay a oblig4 toua lea moinea dea monaatdrea, 
dirig4a par lui, de lire, en mfime tempa que «rfichelle», lea Merits 
d’autrea Sainta Pferea. C'eat ce qui r^aulte du «B6glement». 
c*eat-Ji-dire le Statut de la vie monachale, 4tabli par lui, point 
VI-6me2. Et puiaqu’il y avait dea moinea qui ne connaiaaaient 
paa la langue grecque, et d’autrea ni m6me le ala von, il a traduit 
ou bien il a fait traduire d’fichelle)^ en entier, ou aeulement des 
parties d’elle 3. 

La Bibliothfeque du monastfere Neamtzu poss&de ainsi de 
nombreux manuscrits <(moldaves^ ce qui veut dire roumains, 
comprenant «l’fichelle» ou bien des «degr43» d’elle. Dans un 
«Registre pour les livres moldaves d’abord, et pour lea livres 
grecs, qui ae trouvent dans la biblioth^que du Saint monastfere 


^ Serghie Cetfericov, Paisie — stare^ul m&n&stirii Neam^u din Moldova 
(Paissy — le sup6rieur du monast^re Neamtzu en Moldavie), traduction en 
roumain par le patriarche Nicod^me, ed. 2-a, Neamtzu, 1943, p. 200. 

2 Le Manuscrit no. 1494 f. 15 v. de la Biblioth^que de TAcad^mie R. P. R. 

3 H. XHOapHH, JlHreparypHO-nepeBOAHecKaH AenaTeJibHOCTb crapqa 
IlaHCHH (BeJiHHKOBCKoro), >KypHaji MockobckoH naTpnapxHH 1956, No. 12, 
58—62 (I. Hibarin, Le travail de traducteur du sup6rieur Paissy Velitchkovsky, 
dans: Journal du Patriarcat de Moscou). 
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Neamtzu» - r^dig6 entre 1800 et 1825, se trouvant dans cette 
biblioth^que mfeme, sous le No. 110 f. 13 v. - sont indiqu4s les 
divres moldaves» suivants: 

«1 ms.: Jean Climaque. Texte 4crit par Pafnuce le Maitre; 
8 mss.: Jean Climaque, 4 discours pour Tob^issance, par tplusieurs 
plumes»; 1 ms.: Jean Qimaque, 4 discours pour Tob^issance; 
1 ms.: tpareiU; 1 ms.: Jean Climaque, 4 discours, 56 feuilles»i. 

Quelques'uns de ces manuscrits sont perdus ou bien sont 
d6t4rior4s k force d’etre utilises, de sorte que nous ne les avons 
plus k la disposition pour les consulter. Cependant nous pouvons 
dire qu’un assez grand nombre sinon la majority d’entre eux 
avaient k la base la version slave. Ainsi un des manuscrits qui est 
encore conserve, et qui se trouve k Neamtzu, Section des ma¬ 
nuscrits, No. 41, et qui comprend le 24-^me degr4 de «l’fichelle», 
«pour la douceur et pour la simplicity et la non-mychancety, et 
pour la mychancety, volontairement acquises et non de par la 
nature», reprysente une traduction du slavon et appartient k un 
disciple du ryputy supyrieur. Le manuscrit, selon toutes les 
apparences, date du XVIII-yme sifecle^. 

Cependant la communauty du sux)yrieur Pmssy a utilisy, aussi, 
comme nous Tavons dit, 4trfichelle» dans la traduction de Var- 
laam, dyj4 existante en la faisant multiplier par transcription. 
Une preuve nous est foumie par le manuscrit No. 1724, de la 
bibliothyque de I’Acadymie B. P. R., qui contient les quatre 
premiferes «stepene» ou degrys. 

3. A partir de la seconde moitiy du XVIII-yme sifecle, on essaie 
de faire de nouvelles traductions de «r£chelle». La langue dans 
laquelle elles sont ycrites est plus pure et plus claire et le soin 
de garder I’exarCtitude du texte est plus grand. D’ailleiurs le texte 
mdme dont on part, n’est plus toujours Tancien, mais un autre, 
modemisy et semblable en partie k la langue russe d’aujourd’hui. 

a) Nous citons, en premier lieu, la traduction de Tarchiman- 
drite Barthyiymy Mazareanu, du monastfere moldave de Putna, un 


< Pr. D. Fecioni, Un catalog de mannscrise c&r^i ale bibliotecii m&nftstirii 
Neam^ului (Un catalogue contenant des manuscrits et livres appartenant k 
la Biblioth^que du monast^re Neamtzu), revue Biserica Ortodox& Romin&, 
Bucarest, an. 59,1941, No. 7—8, juillet-ao5t 1941,423,434. 

2 Pr. D. Fecioru, Manuscrisele de la Neam^. Traduceri din Sfin^ii P&rin^ 
din scrierile biserice^ti (Les manuscrits du monast^re Neamtzu. Traductions 
des Saints P^res et ^crivains eccl4siastiques), revue Studii Teologice, Bucarest, 
S4rie n. No. 7—8, septembre-octobre 1952, 460, 461, 466. 
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6rudit remarquable, qui a popularise assid&ment Tecrit philo- 
calique. Sa traduction datant de I’annee 1766, est contenue dans 
le manuscrit No. 2969, de la bibliotheque de I’Academie R. P. R. 
Dans la preface, I’auteur tient k preciser que la version travaill^e 
par lui est destin^e k §tre «pour le profit spirituel des pferes 
religieux et de tous les chretiens ortliodoxes» (f. 1). 

En parlant de la traduction de rarchimandrite Bartheiemy 
Mazareanu, un commentateur faisait remarquer que par elle fut 
realise ce qu’on avait accompli «en russe, oii le texte paieoslavon 
avait ete modernise au XVIII-eme si^cle, donnant une langue 
ecciesiastique plus proche de la langue d’aujourd’hui que de celle 
des anciens textes slavons» K 

b) Une autre version roumaine, ayant k la base le texte slavon, 
est celle contenue dans un manuscrit du XVIII-eme si^cle, 
garde dans la Bibliotheque du Patriarcat Roumain, sous le No. 5, 
et provenant du monastfere Caldaru^ani, prfes de Bucarest. Cette 
traduction, suivant son module est differente comme structure de 
Toriginal grec. Ainsi, pour donner un exemple, dans «le discours» 
ou «le degre» XVI-feme, sont inclus les «discours* XVI-feme et 
XVII-eme. 

Le manuscrit fut destine au culte, ce qui resulte du fait qu’ 
apr^s le titre, avant de commencer le texte de chaque «discours» 
se trouve intercaiee Tinvocation: «Benissez mon Pere»2. 

c) De la mdme epoque, nous avons encore deux manuscrits, 
lesquels bien qu’ils soient surement des copies de certaines 
traductions faites sur un texte slavon; il reste k en preciser la 
filiation. II s’agit en premier lieu, du manuscrit No. 163 de 
TAcademie R.P.R. du k Thieromoine Gregoire du monastere 
de Cozia et redige en 1765. Le deuxi^me de Tann^e 1796, c’est le 
ms. 3543, toujours dans la bibliothfeque de TAcad^mie R.P.R., 
provenant du monastfere Tzigane^ti, aux environs de Bucarest et 
qui contient seulement les degr4s 4, 25 et 28. Ce qui est k remar¬ 
quer au sujet de ce manuscrit, c’est qu’il fut 4crit par une reli- 
gieuse appel6e Micdonia, qui demands k tous ceux qui le liront 
«de prier pour la p4cheresse ecrivain» (f. 210 v.). C’est Tunique 
manuscrit provenant d’une femme. 

^ Gh. Ghib&nescu, o. c. 87. 

^ Pr* Fecioru, Catalogul manuscriselor din Biblioteca Patriarhiei rom&ne 
(L© catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothdque du Patriarcat Roumains), 
revue Studii Teologice, Bucarest, S^rie II, an. 11, No. 5-8, mai-iuin 1959, 
366-370. 
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d) On pent mentionner encore quelques autres manuscrits, 
comprenant la traduction de «l’£chelle», dont la filiation reste 
aussi k 6tre identifi6e: 

ms, 2569, appartenant k la biblioth^que de I’Acad^mie B.P.R. 
de rann6e 1773, 6orit par le moine Raphael, du monast^re 
Hurezi 

ms, 2315, appartenant k la biblioth^que de TAcad^mie R.P.R. 
de I’ann^e 1779, ^rit par un certain Basile Mihailovici, en Vala- 
chie2. 

ms, 3318, appartenant k la biblioth^que deTAcad^mie R.P.R. 
de Fannie 1787, 6crit par Thi^romoine Doroth^os de Valachie^. 

ms, 22, dans la bibliothfeque du Patriarcat Roumain, miscel¬ 
lanea du d6but du XlX-^me si&cle, ne comprenant que deux 
degr^s^. 

e) A partir du XlX-feme si^cle, les traductions faites des ver¬ 
sions slaves deviennent rares, leur place 6tant occup4e par des 
traductions ayant k la base le texte grec original. Ce fait s’expli- 
que non seulement par le revirement h^sychaste, d6termin4 par 
ractivit4 de Nicodfeme THagiorite (1748-1809) Tauteur de la 
remarquable collection grecque appel4e «Philocalie» (1782), mais 
aussi par le d^sir des lecteurs d’avoir k leur disposition des tra¬ 
ductions faites directement d’aprfes Toriginal, chose possible 
k ^tre r&ilisee, grace aux relations avec le monde grec et surtout 
avec le Mont Athos. Cependant, les connaisseurs de la langue 
russe — et ils ^taient nombreux, vu les liens ^troits entre les 
£glises Orthodoxes Roumaine et Russe - continueront de lire 
4i’fichelle)> et de la traduire ou du moins de la r^sumer d’aprfes sa 
version slavone. Jusqu’jt ce jour de nombreuses traductions 
circulent, faites pour la plupart d’aprfes T^dition de la commu- 
naut4 Optina-Cozelsc et imprim^e dans la lavre St. Serge, mise 
sous la protection de la Sainte Trinity (aujourd’hui Zagorsk). 

Le M6tropolite Gurie Grosu plus tard, partant d*un texte 
russe, donne en 1930 un r6sum4, qu’il fit mfime imprimer^. 

^ G. Strempel, Copi^ti de manuscrise romdne^ti pinft la 1800 (Copistes des 
manuscrits roumains jusqu’au 1800), vol. I, Bucarest 1969, p. 200. 

2 Idem, o. c. p. 153. 

3 Idem, o. c. p. 66. 

< Pr. D. Fecioru, Catalogul mss. din Biblioteca Patriarhiei rom&ne, revue 
Studii Teologice, Bucarest, S4rie 11, an. 12, No. 6—6, mai-juin 1960,461 et 463. 

5 Treptele „Sc&rii“ cuviosului loan Sc&rarul (Les degr4s de Pfichelle du 
Saint Jean Climaque), traduits et abr4g6s par le m4tropolite Gurie, col. 
^Biblioteca cre^tinului dreptcredincios*. No. 19,1930, pp. 68. 
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B. Tradudions de d"6cheUe% faUea d*apr^ Voriginal 

Nous nous sommes occup4s jusqu’ici des traductions de 
«r£chelle», ayant k la base un texte slave. II ne manque, ainsi 
que nous Tavons d6j& anticip4, non plus les traductions faites 
directement de Toriginal grec. 

1. La premiere connue est repr5sent6e par le manuscrit 
No. 3024, se trouvant dans la biblioth5que de TAcad^mie B.P.B. 
Cette traduction achev4e dans Fannie 1775, appartient k un 
moine anonyme, faite d’aprfes la version n5o-grecque d’Athanase 
de Cr5te, ainsi qu’il r^sulte du titre m6me. 

2. Mais c’est T^rudit hi4romoine Macarios du monast5re Cer- 
nica - pr5s Bucarest - qui essaiera de donner une traduction de 
«r£chelle» fiddle autant que possible. Sa traduction est accom- 
pagn5e de scolies et pretend 5tre «mot k mot sans aucune addition 
superflue ni ^claircissement de moi», capable pourtant, dans la 
mesure du possible, de rendre inalt5r6e la pens5e de I’auteur. 
Pour rendre le texte plus exact, ainsi que pour enrichir les scolies, 
il a recours k la version n5o-grecque de Maximos Margunios du 
1590 i. 

D’ailleurs, sa traduction elle-m5me fut pr6c5d5e de la tra¬ 
duction des scolies dans Fannie 17862. 

Macarios acheva son «£chelle» en 1782 et, sans avoir pu la 
faire imprimer, il la copia lui-m5me k plusieurs reprises. La biblio- 
th5que de FAcad^mie B.P.B. poss5de deux pareils manuscrits 
provenant de Macarios (Nos. 1906, 1913). Des copistes pour la 
multiplier apparurent ensuite en grand nombre, ainsi qu’il nous 
est attests par le manuscrit No. 1901, toujours k FAcad5mie 
B.P.B. ou par le manuscrit No. 60 de la biblioth5que du Patri- 
arcat Boumain^. 

3. Une autre redaction, toujours du grec, est celle qui est 
contenue dans le manuscrit No. 2324, de la bibliothfeque de 
FAcad^mie B.P.B. Il est 4crit par Georges le Maitre (Dasc&lul) 

^ Cf. Emile Legrand — Louis Petit — Hubert Pemot, Bibliographie hell6- 
nique des ouvrages publics par des grecs au XVIII-dme si^le, t. II, Paris, 
1928, pp. 195-196. 

2 Preot D. Furtuna, Ucenicii stare^ului Paisie in manastirile Cemica 
Caldaru^ani (Les disciples du sup^rieur Palssy dans les monast^res Cemica 
et Caldarusani), Bucarest, 1928, pp. 66,16. 

2 Pr. D. Fecioru, Manuscrisele din Biblioteca Patriarhiei romAne, revue 
Studii Teologice, Bucarest, S^rie II, an. 13, No. 9—10, novembre—ddcembre 
1961, 603. 
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en 1786, pour le sup^rieur Dossith^os du mouast^re Campulung 
en Valachie. Pareil k celui-ci est le manuscrit No. 1391, se trou- 
vant dans la biblioth&que de I’Acaddmie R.P.R. miscellanea, 
qui contient des parties de «l’£chelle». 

4. Ces versions faites d’aprte le texte grec se trouveront k la 
base de «l’£chelle» roumaine, que fera imprimer en 1814, dans 
rimprimerie du monast^re Neamtzu, un autre renommd mdtro- 
polite de Moldavie, Veniamin Costaohe. H ne traduit pas, il ne 
fait qu’amender une traduction ddj&r existente, en la corrigeant. 
«Les traductions anciennes d’apr^ le slavon ~ constate dans la 
preface le prdlat 4diteur - sont faites dans une langue impropre, 
qui k present est tout k fait inutilis5e». Pour cette raison «main- 
tenant, de la langue grecque, dans laquelle son auteur Tavait 
6crite (rfichelle), elle fut traduite dans la nouvelle langue rou- 
maine, trfes minutieusement, avec beaucoup de soin, et en consul¬ 
tant patiemment grand nombre de versions grecques». 

La version dditde par Veniamin Costctche se prdsente ainsi 
comme la plus soigneusement travaillde, en respectant toutes les 
exigences scientifiques, lesquelles, pour ce temps-14, il faut le 
faire remarquer, constituent un trait particuli^rement positif. 
Ainsi, furent consultds des manuscrits grecs, apport4s du Mont 
Athos, une Edition grecque-latine, probablement celle de Mat- 
thaeus Raderus (1638), laquelle se trouve r45dit^ dans la collec¬ 
tion Migne, comme aussi certaines versions n^-grecques, celle, 
par exemple, de J6r4mie le Sinaite, parue k Venise en 17741. 
Quand aux sources consult^s, elles n’ont pas 6t6 utilis^es d’une 
mani^re servile, mais continuellement compares, pour pouvoir 
adopter la meilleure le 9 on, ainsi qu’il est pr6cis4 dans la m6me 
preface, cit^ plus haut: 4LDans le livre imprim^ grec-latin, se 
trouvant grand nombre de fautes, omissions et discordances, dans 
beaucoup d’endroits, on a tach6 de les corriger, de les completer 
et de les accorder, au moyen de mots et de scolies, puis6s dans 
les deux autres manuscrits grecs, utilises, pour la traduction, 
en mfime temps que le livre imprim4; manuscrits qui furent 
trouv6s meilleurs dans beaucoup d’endroits et identiques Tun 
avec Tautre#. 

Un m6rite particulier de la version de Veniamin Costache 
oonsiste dans Tefifort d’expliquer le texte de d’fichelle)), parfois 
trfes difficile, au moyen de scolies, puisnes surtout dans les manu- 


« Cf. E. Legrand — L. Petit — H. Pemot, o. c. pp. 196—196. 
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scrits grec consults. Par rapport aux scolies contenues dans 
r^dition grecque-latine, r4imprim5e dans la collection Migne, 
par exemple, les scolies de Veniamin Costache sont plus nom- 
breuses et plus explicites. 

Ainsi con 9 ue et r6dig4e, 4d*fichelle» de 1814 repr6sente une 
realisation appreciable, un evenement caracteristique au «siecle 
d*or» de Tancienne litterature roumaine - tel qu’il est nomme 
le XlX-feme siftcle - «durant lequel la langue roumaine s’est 
enrichie avec de nombreuses saintes ecritures, bienfaisantes pour 
Tame et instructives pour tout le peuple»i. 

Neanmoins, la version dont nous nous occupons, a, elle aussi, 
beaucoup de defauts, inherents k Tepoque oil elle a paru. Celui 
d’entre eux qui, dfts le premier abord, attire notre attention k 
nous, lecteurs d’aujourd’hui, c’est Tobscurite de nombreux passa¬ 
ges, consequence du respect vis-it-vis de Toriginal allant jusqu’& 
garder m^me la suite des phrases. 

Quand mfime, elle eut une circulation inepuisee, mfime au- 
jourd’hui, etant conservee avec beaucoup de consideration, lue 
avec piete et mfime copiee^. Vers 1819, done quelques annees 
apres avoir ete imprimee, un assidu lecteur de livres ecciesiasti- 
ques a introduit dans son «sbornic» - garde dans la bibliotheque 
de TAcademie R.P.R., sous de le No. 3536 - des parties de 
«l*Echelle» de Veniamin Costache, parmi lesquelles la 18-6me 
marche en entier, y compris les scolies. 

5. Une autre traduction faite d’aprfes Toriginal grec peut-etre, 
vers la fin du XVIII-eme sifecle, appartient k Tun des plus assidus 
traducteurs roumains de Tancienne litterature chretienne. II 
s’agit de Samuel Micu Clain (1745-1806). Celui-ci nous a laisse 
27 titres de traductions des Saints Pferes, comprenant environ 
7.500 pages de manuscrits, quelques-uns transcrits 2 ou 3 fois.^ 
II a accorde une attention speciale aux Pferes grecs^, aux ecrits 
philocaliques et en particulier k «r£chelle»5, dont non seulement 

^N. lorga, Istoria literaturii romfine in secolul al XVII*®* (Histoire de la 
litterature roumaine du XVIII-dme siede), vol. II, Bucarest, 1901, pp. 397—404. 

2 Dionisie I. Udi^teanu, Graiul evlaviei str&bune (La voix de Tancienne 
piete), vol. I, Monastere Cemica, 1939, pp. 68—59. 

3 Prof. Dr. N. Mladin — Pr. I. Vlad — Prof. Dr. Al. Moisiu, Samuil Micu 
Clain teologul (S. M. Clain le theologien), Sibiu, 1967, p. 50. 

* Cf. loan Georgescu, Sfintul Augustin in literatura romanft (Saint Augustin 
dans la litterature roumaine), revue Observatorul, Beius, an. 3, No. 4—6/1940, 
228. 

5 N. Mladin — I. Vlad — Al. Moisiu, o. c. 61. 
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il cite des passages dans ses sermons ^ mais aussi il en traduit k 
plusieurs reprises. Ainsi, en 1803, pendant qu’il se trouvait k 
Blaj, il a traduit, sur 381 feuilles, «Enseignements ascdtiques de 
nos saints et pieux Pferes: Pacome, Ephrem le Syrien, Jean 
Climaque, Abba Isaie, Abba Amon, Thdodore le Stoudite et 
Abba Maxima2. L’auteur tient k mentionner - k tort bien enten- 
du - que les dcrits des Saints Pferes, traduits par lui, «sont mainte- 
nant pour la premifere fois traduits en roumain, par le pfere Samoil 
Clain, de Sad, hidromoine du monast^re de la Sainte Trinitd, 
de Blaj»3. 

Ce manuscrit miscellanea contient la traduction d’une des 
degrees de «rfichelle)> et il est fort probable que Samuel Clain 
ait traduit encore d’autres degrds^. Ce qui est certain, c’est qu*il 
a traduit en langue roumaine <(Le discours au pasteur», la partie 
finale de d’fichelle^, toujours pendant qu’il se trouvait dans le 
monast^re de la Sainte Trinity de Blaj. C’est ainsi que la biblio- 
theque de Blaj, Section des manuscrits, sous le No. 96, feuilles 
160-169, poss^e «Le discours au pasteur, de notre Pere, parmi 
les Saints, Jean Climaque», c’est-i-dire celui qui a 6crit d* 
fichelle»5 traduction que certains historiens litWraires ont consi- 
d4r6, k tort, perdue®. 

6. Avec ces traductions on pourrait finir la liste des versions 
roumaines de «rficliellej>, les plus importantes, faites d’aprfes 
Toriginal grec. Cependant, plus tard aussi, il y a eu d’assez 
nombreux admirateurs de Toeuvre du Saint Abba du Mont Sinai, 
qui se sont appliques k le rendre en roumain, en traduisant 
d’fichelle)), entiferement, ou seulement des fragments d’elle. 
Nous citons le dernier d’entre eux. Il s’agit de Thi^romoine 

* Idem, o. c. 72. 

2 Dr. Jacob Radu, Manuscriptele biblioteciiEpiscopiei greco-catolice rom&ne 
din Oradea Mare. Studiu bibliografic (Les manuscrits de la bibliothdque de 
r^vSch6 greco-catholique d’Oradea Mare. Etude bibliographique), Bucarest, 
1923, p. 11. 

3 Pr. Prof. Gh. Moisescu, Samuil Micu Clain, 150 ani de la moartea sa 
(S. M. Clain, 150 ann6es de sa mort), revue Biserica Ortodoxft Romin&, 
Bucarest, an. 74, No. 10—11, octobre-novembre 1956, 1074 et la note 96. 

4 I. Bianu, Via^a ^i activitatea lui Samuil Micu (Vie et activity de Samuil 
Micu), Bucarest, 1876. 

^ Prof. Nicolae Cornea, Manuscrisele rom&ne^ti din Biblioteca centrala de 
la Blaj (Les manuscrits roumains de la biblioth^que centrale de Blaj), Blaj, 
1944, p. 103. 

® George Pascu, Istoria literaturii rom4ne din secolul XVm (Histoire de 
la litt4rature roumaine du XVIII-^me si^cle), vol. Ill, lassy, 1927, p. 114—115. 
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Ioa4aaf Popa, qui a fait imprimer presque int^gralement 
discoiirs au pasteur)>, la demiere partie de «rEchelle)> ^ 

Ce que nous avons montr^ jusqu’ici, peut nous ofiFnr une image, 
ne fut-ce qu’incomplfete, de la large diffusion connue par Toeuvre 
de St. Jean Climaque, parmi les orthodoxes roumains. A partir 
du XV-5me sifecle, sur le territoire de Tactuelle R^publique Po- 
pulaire Roumaine, commencferent k circuler grand nombre de 
manuscrits greos et slaves, contenant <d’£cliellei>, et k partir du 
XVII-feme si5cle, aussi des traductions de celle-ci, lesquelles 
furent lues partout avec ferveur, copi^es et gard^es. A c6t6 des 
autres Merits des Saints P^res qui allaient au coeur des orthodoxes 
roumains, «l’£chelle» contribua ainsi k leur spiritualisation et 
favorisa la creation d’un climat de vie chr6tienne authentique. 

Le zfele des fiddles roumains en vue de connaitre et de suivre 
les merveilleux pr^ceptes de d’fichelle^, et non moins oeux des 
autres Merits de la m5me famille, ne s’est jamais amoindri. Les 
nombreux manuscrits et ouvrages imprimfe, contenant Toeuvre 
du sup4rieur du Mont Sinm, attestent jusqu’4 I’^vidence ce fait» 
A Texception des russes, dans la langue desquels parurent la 
plupart des traductions des Saint Pferes2, e’est dans le champ 
spirituel des roumains que la semence des Merits philocaliques a 
donn6 plus de fhiits. 

Sitele apr5s sifecle, «l*fichelle)> fut traduite, comme nous Tavons 
montr6, soit d’aprfes le slave, soit d’aprfes le grec, Thistoire de sa 
propagation constituant Thistoire mfime d’une vie r^ellement 
chr4tienne. Les notes marginales, mises sur les exemplaires de 
«l’fichelle» par les traducteurs, les copistes, les lecteurs, ou par de 
simples possesseurs, ne laissent aucun doute en ce qui concerne 
la place sp4ciale tenue par <(rfichelle)> dans leur vie. Donnons 
dans ce sens un seul exemple, pris au hasard d’ailleurs, et peut 
5tre pas le plus Eloquent. Le manuscrit No. 493 de la bibliothfeque 
de TAcad^mie R.P.R., contenant une copie de la traduction dir 
m4tropolite Varlaam, porte sur la face int^rieure de la couverture 
en bois, la note suivante: «Ce livre qui s’appelle Jean Climaque, 
je I’ai lu, moi Thumble moine Theodose de Moldavitza et beau- 
coup de consolation j’ai trouv4 en lui. Je vous prie, frferes, de 
pas abimer ce livre, parce que Dieu nous juge. 1783, juin, 15».. 


* Revue Glasul Bisericii, Bucarest, an. 17, No. 3, mars 1958, 227—228. 
2 J. Meyendorff, o. c. p. 152. 
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Le m5me moine lit encore une fois rf’fichelle^, aprte 7 mois 
seulement, et note de nouveau, en slavon et en roumain: «Fevr. 
15, 1784, je I’ai encore lu et une plus grande consolation pour 
mon ame j’y ai trouv4)>. 

Un simple moine, par consequent, relit d*fichelle» dans Tannee 
1783, aprfes Tavoir lu auparavant on ne sait pas combien de fois, 
pour que, aprfes une demi-ann^e seulement, il la parcoure encore 
une fois, tenant k preciser que cette chose lui avait procure 
beaucoup de profit spirituel. Une teUe piete et un pareil zfele 
philocalique sont vraiment touchants. Et combien d’autres ne 
furent-ils ressemblants k celui qui vient d’etre nomme. 

Nourriture spirituelle et guide dans la voie ascendante vers 
la perfection «r£chelle» fut continuellement estimee par les 
orthodoxes roumains k un degre qu’il n’est pas sans interet de 
mettre en evidence, ainsi qu’il resulte, pensons-nous, de ce qui a 
«ete dit jusqu’ici. 
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Pos^e depuis plus de trente ans la question des relations entre 
S. Maxime et Evagre le Pontique est sans doute encore loin d’avoir 
d^gag^ toutes ses implications. Une connaissance plus appro- 
fondie de Toeuvre et de la pens6e d’Evagre, de ses relations avec 
Orig^ne et avec TOrig^nisme post^rieur suscite des perspectives 
nouvelles. 

Dans deux articles qui firent date et auxquels il faudra tou- 
jours se reporter (RAM Avril-Juillet 1930), le P. M. Viller 4tablis- 
sait, sur la base, assur4ment restreinte mais k ses yeux d^isive, 
des QtuUre Centuries sur la chariti, la d^pendance de Maxime par 
rapport k Evagre, non seulement pour le vocabulaire ou les 
classifications des 616ments de la vie spirituelle, mais pour I’en- 
semble du systfeme selon lesquels ils s’ordonnent. Sa conclusion 
est formelle: «C’est essentiellement la m^me doctrine qui pers6- 
vfere, avec de nombreuses additions sans doute, avec des preci¬ 
sions et des corrections, chez le grand saint du VII si^cle. Per- 
sonne ne s’etonnera de voir Maxime prendre tout son syst^me k 
un autre: la propriete litt^raire n’etait pas en ces temps-1 aussi 
determinee qu*aujourd*hui. Maxime nous apparait dfes lors 
comme un erudit qui a recueilli partout ce qu’il donne comme ses 
idees propres: il a laisse de cote ce qui lui semblait errone» 
(p. 259). 

N’y a-t-il vraiment en Maxime d’autre originalite qu’un discer- 
nement, singulierement avise il faut au moins le reconnaitre, 
entre Theritage le plus authentique de la tradition monastique 
transmis au travers des ecrits d’Evagre et les gauchissements que 
celui-ci leur aurait fait subir en les integrant k son propre sys- 
tfeme? Il est difficile de le pretendre sans negliger la partie la 
plus considerable des ouvrages spirituels de Maxime, bien des 
pages des Qu, ad Th. et surtout la quasi totalite des Anibiguay 
ces commentaires souvent diffus et obscurs, mais si riches de 
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doctrine snr des passages difficiles de S. Gr4goire le Th5ologien 
et Denys TAr^opagite. C’est ce que devait bientot rappeler le 
P. Urs von Balthasar dans un ouvrage fascinant Kosmiache 
lAturgie La place faite k Evagre parmi les maitres de Maxime 
n’est certes pas amoindrie. Bien au contraire; ce n*est pas seule- 
ment comme th^oricien de la vie spirituelle et de ses chemine- 
ments, mais surtout par les aspects les plus sp^culatifs de sa 
pens6e que le Pontique a exerc6 son influence sur I’ancien moine de 
Chrysopolis. Mais, par del4 Evagre, Maxime est entr6 en contact 
direct avec Origfene et cette fr^quentation du maitre Alexandrin, 
non seulement au travers du De Principiia, mais de preference 
dans ses commentaires et homeiies scripturaires est venue nuancer 
en bien des points les rigides systematisations d’Evagre. Et puis, 
bien d’autres influences ont joue; celle des ecrits areopagitiques, 
celle des Cappadociens. Enfln et surtout Maxime s^est trouve 
providentiellement amene par la defense de Torthodoxie chalce- 
donnienne k faire du Christ, Dieu et homme en une seule per- 
sonne, la cie de voute de sa propre sjmthese. Car la pensee de 
Maxime est profondement originale. Si les courants les plus divers 
de la pensee chretienne grecque viennent confluer en lui, bil puise 
aux traditions philosophiques les plus variees, ce n’est pas en 
compilateur erudit. Cet heritage multiforme, il se Test parfaite- 
ment assimiie. 

Ce plaidoyer eloquent a generalement re 9 u un chaleureux ac- 
cueil. Grace k lui le nom de Maxime et quelques aspects de sa 
pensee ont depasse le cadre restreint des familiers de la theologie 
byzantine. Et cependant, dans la preface k une nouvelle edition 
de son ouvrage, le P. Urs von Balthasar dedarait avec quelque 
meiancolie que les afflrmations massives du P. Viller continu- 
aient k avoir cours, au moins pour ce qui est de la doctrine spiri¬ 
tuelle du Confesseur; elle constituerait un simple demarquage 
des enseignements d’Evagre en la matifere. Or une enqufete plus 
large et plus attentive, par del4 le vocabulaire et les definitions, 
aux nuances de la pens^ et a T^quilibre des divers dements mis 
en jeu, oblige - le P. Sherwood entre autres devait en fournir 
de nombreux exemples — k reconnaitre que Maxime demeure 
toujours attentif k ne pas laisser sa propre doctrine spirituelle se 
couler dans les schemes ^vagriens. L’orientation fondamentale 
n’est-elle pas radicalement diflKrente? Essentiellement intellectu- 


^ 2® Ed., Einsiedeln 1962. 
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aliste chez Evagre, elle s’ordonne pour Maxime dans une recti¬ 
fication du vouloir en sorte que le sommet de la vie spiritueUe 
n’est plus dans une parfaite transparence de Tintellect contem- 
platif 4 la lumiere divine en laquelle il devient lui-m6me lumi- 
neux, mais en une identification aimante du vouloir humain 4 la 
volont6 divine, en sorte que se realise entre eux cet ^change qui a 
nom charity. M^me dans les Quairt Centuries, Touvrage de Ma¬ 
xime oil Tinfiuence et Timitation d’Evagre se font le plus directe- 
ment sentir, c’est la charity qui foumit le fil directeur et donne 
leur signification aux sentences propos^es 4 la meditation du 
spirituel. Dans la preface et les notes de la traduction anglaise, 
qu’il en a nagufere donne, Dom P. Sherwood a bien montre com¬ 
ment I’infiuence evagrienne est beaucoup plus nuancee qu’il ne 
pourrait apparaitre au premier abord. M^me dans ce recueil, par 
del4 Evagre, Maxime semble bien faire appel 4 des traditions 
spirituelles profondement dififerentes de celles que livrent les 
ecrits du Pontique. II est bien impossible de leur appliquer ce 
que le P. Hausherr, bon connaisseur s’il en est des textes eva- 
griens, ecrivait 4 propos du plus authentiquement traditionnel 
d’entre eux, les 163 chapitres Sur la priire: «La mystique eva¬ 
grienne reste plus philosophique que theologique, au moins au 
sens trinitaire» 1, entendant par 14 qu’Evagre n’a jamais inte- 
gre dans sa mystique la theologie trinitaire. 

Mais c*est sans doute dans les Ambigua que cette divergence 
se manifeste le plus clairement et elle y prend une ampleur qui 
met en jeu Tensemble de la systematisation evagrienne comme 
un tout dont il est impossible d’extraire certains elements sans 
leur faire subir des transformations profondes. II nous apparait 
que ce recueil, traduit en latin ne I’oublions pas par Scot Erui- 
gfene, est Touvrage fondamental qu’il faut scruter pour compren- 
dre la pensee de S. Maxime et discerner Tintention de son oeuvre. 
Il faut souhaiter voir se multiplier des etudes comme celles de 
Dom Sherwood qui s’appliquent 4 Texegfese des moindres details 
de ces textes difficiles. 

Or, en ce qui regarde Evagre, cette interpretation nous parait 
devoir etre renouveiee par les perspectives ouvertes par la de- 
couverte en sa teneur originale, au travers d*une version syria- 
que, de Touvrage le plus considerable d’Evagre, celui dans lequel 


i Les lemons d’un contemplatif. La traits de roraison d’Evagre le Pontique, 
Paris 1960, 98. 
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il livre les orientations profondes de sa pens^e: les Cinq Centuries 
gnostiques. M. A. GuiUaumont, k qui nous devons cette impor- 
tante d^couverte en avait ici mfime, en 1969, indiqu6 les conse¬ 
quences pour retude de Torigenisme du VI® si^cle. La th6se 
dans laquelle il a recemment d^veloppe ces premiferes intuitions 
nous ofifre une reconstitution du systfeme evagrien qui nous parait 
singuliferement edairante pour Tinterpretation de Toeuvre de 
Maxime dans son ensemble et dans les orientations qui Font pour 
une large part suscite Il est regrettable qu’en donnant une nou- 
velle edition de Tetude qu’il avait voici une vingtaine d’annees 
consacree aux deux Cerduries de Maxime sur la Thiologie et 
VEconomie, le P. Urs von Balthasar n’ait pas cru devoir la 
reprendre en fonction de cette decouverte. Le jeu des themes 
evagriens et origeniens qu’il avait deceie tout au travers de ces 
chapitres denommes par lui Centuries gnostiques se trouverait 
sans doute edaire par la reference au texte originel des Centuries 
d’Evagre, texte dont M. GuiUaumont a montre qu’il etait connu 
de Maxime qui Ta cite au moins deux fois^. M. GuiUaumont lui- 
meme, dans le bref passage qu*U consacre k Maxime parmi les 
temoins de Tinfluence persistante d’Evagre dans les mUieux de 
langue grecque, a brievement pose dans une note la question de 
retendue de cette influence. Aprfes avoir renvoye aux articles 
du P. ViUer et k la traduction francaise du P. Pegon pour les 
Centuries sur la charite, il ajoute: «I1 est juste de faire remar- 
quer, comme Ta fait M. U. von Balthasar (Lit. cosmique, 1947, 
p. 28-34), que les Centuries sur la charity sont Touvrage le moins 
personnel de Maxime et que celui-ci a su constituer un systfeme 
profondement originel. Mais dans ce systfeme, Torig^nisme, sp6- 
cialement Torig^nisme 4vagrien est entr4 comme un dement 
essentiel, qui est encore k d^finir exactement» (p. 164). 

Or U nous semble que I’expos^ du syst&me ^vagrien qui nous 
est ici propose permet de marquer quelques lignes de recherches, 
mais surtout qu’elle interdit de maintenir une dissociation pure 
et simple entre les 416ments sp4culatifs du systfeme 6vagrien et 
son enseignement asc4tique. Celui-ci n’est U pas en fin de compte 
ordonn6 k cette contemplation gnostique dont les Centuries nous 

^ A. Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia gnostica d'Evagre le Pontique et Thistoire 
de rorig^nisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens, Patristica Sorbonensia 5, 
Paris 1962. 

2 Cent. Il 78 et V 11, cities dans les Scholies sur la Hi^rarchie EcclSsiasti- 
que de Denys, PG IV 173 ab. 

24 Cross, Stadia Patristica VIII 
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proposent oertains themes? Et sans doute, pris en eux-mSmes 
les pr^ceptes de VAsceticoa et m6me la corbeiUe de poissons du 
Traiti de la priire transmis sous le nom de S. Nil ont pu 6tre mis 
impun^ment k profit par des generations de moines. Mais peu- 
vent-ils se suffire k eux-m^mes? Certains esprits k tout le moins 
ne seront-ils pas incites k speculer sur I’origine et les determi¬ 
nants de cette condition de passions et d’ignorance k laquelle 
Tascese s’oflfre de porter remfede? Et aussi sur I’etat vers lequel 
elle conduit? En une page remarquable d’equilibre et de nuances, 
A. Guillaumont a rendu justice aux moines «origeniens» des Scete, 
et k leurs successeurs: uPonr les uns, les plus nombreux, le moine 
devait se consacrer uniquement aux labeurs de la vie ascetique, 
lutter contre les tentations, pratiquer les vertus, garder la soli¬ 
tude, pleurer sur ses peches et n’avoir d’autres pens^es que celle 
de la mort et du jugement; aussi avaient-ils de la m^fiance pour 
toutes les formes de la curiosity de Tesprit, notamment vis k vis 
de rficriture. Les autres, tout aussi fervents dans I’asc^e, pen- 
saient que celle-ci, loin d’etre une fin en elle-m6me, donnait accte 
k une activity nouvelle de Tesprit et que la vie spirituelle se 
continuait normalement dans la recherche des sens caches de 
rficriture et dans I’examen des mystferes relatifs aux «6tres)> et k 
Dieu: bref, en langage 6vagrien, que le moine ne doit pas 6tre 
seulement un «pratique», mais un «gnostique» (p. 160). Mais nous 
ne croyons pas pouvoir le suivre lorsqu’il ajoute: «La condamna- 
tion de 553 mit fin k cette lign^e de moines hautement intellec- 
tuels dont Evagre 4tait le reprfeentant le plus4minent» (p. 160). 
Une telle famille d’esprits trouvera toujours des repr^ntants 
et une condamnation ne saurait la faire disparaitre. Mais il est 
Evident que les anath^matismes de 553, comme bien d^autres 
dans la suite des ages, ont dfi provoquer dans certaines ames 
monastiques des crises douloureuses. Nous en avons peu de 
confidences dans le demi-sifecle qui suivit; sans doute Maxime 
dut-il, dfes les premiers temps de sa vie monastique, s’entendre 
questionner par des compagnons qui n’ignoraient pas la repu¬ 
tation de philosophe qu’il s’etait acquise dans le sifecle. Un 
certain nombre de ses brfeves r^ponses nous ont vraisemblable- 
ment ete conservees, melees k des elements inauthentiques, dans 
diverses collections que la tradition des copistes a fait passer 
sous son nom et qui n’ont gufere jusqu’ici retenu Tattention de 
ses interpr^tes. Mais surtout nous avons dans le recueil des 
r^ponses k Thalassius un remarquable exemple de ce que peut 
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6tre une interpretation gnostique de TEcriture, profondement 
coherente avec les donn^es les plus authentiquement tradition- 
nelles de Tascese monastique. Les Ambigua reinvent de la m6me 
preoccupation. On sait par Barsanuphe (PG 86, 897) et par 
Cyrille de Scythopolis (Vie de Cyriaque, ed. Schwartz, p. 99, 
25—27) comment les moines origenistes des laures palestiniennes 
mettaient leurs speculations aventureuses sous le couvert de 
S. Gregoire de Nazianze. Les textes qui fommissent matifere aux 
dissertations de Maxime peuvent constituer un florilfege de ces 
references compromettantes. Dom P. Sherwood et A. von Ivanka 
ont eu parfaitement raison de chercher dans les explications de 
Maxime une refutation de Torigenisme condamne en 663. Mais, 
sachant desormais que la doctrine contenue dans les anathe- 
matismes est trfes exactement celle des Centuries evagriennes en 
leur teneur originelle, c’est d’abord en reference k cette doctrine 
qu’il convient d’interpreter les explications de Maxime. II est 
remarquable que les questions etudiees de la maniere la plus 
approfondie touchent precisement aux points les plus caracteristi- 
ques de Tenseignement evagrien et notamment k la doctrine du 
♦mouvement* qui fondait tant sa cosmologie que son eschatologie. 
Dom P. Sherwood a longuement etabli comment Maxime touche 
k la racine de Torigenisme condamne par Justinien en substi- 
tuant k la sequence origeniste ardaigy xlvrjaK;, yheaig la triade 
ySveaig, xlvriaig^ axdaig qui met en pleine evidence le dyna- 
misme essentiel de la creature en son jaillissement originel et en 
son ordination profonde k Dieu en qui seul elle peut trouver son 
repos et sa consistance. Prudemment il reserve la question de 
savoir si, au moment oh il composait les Ambigua Maxime avait 
deji une connaissance directe de Toeuvre d’Origfene. Osons dire 
que cette question est ici secondaire. En fait, au travers de Tori- 
genisme des anathematismes, c’est proprement Evagre qui est 
vise. Et il Test d’autant plus vigoureusement que sa Christologie 
intellectualiste ouvrait le champ k une gnose qui evacue ce qui 
est Tessentiel du christianisme: le salut ouvert aux hommes 
dechus par la Passion et la mort du Christ, Verbe incarne. Ici la 
rectification s’impose k un double plan. Pour Evagre, le Christ 
est un intellect, une nature raisonnable, distinct de tons les 
autres uniquement par le fait que lui seul est reste uni k TUnite 
(Cent. I. 77): «Le C^ist n’est pas connaturel de la Trinite, car il 
n’est pas non plus science essentielle, mais seul il a en lui tou- 
jours la science essentielle ins^parablement. Mais le Christ, je 

24* 
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veux dire Celui qui est venu avec le Verbe de Dieu et en esprit 
est le Seigneur, est inseparable de son corps et par Tunion est 
connaturel de son Pfere, parce qu’il est aussi science essentielle» 
(VI, 14). Maxime s’oppose resolument k cette dichotomie entre 
le Christ et le Verbe. La ferme doctrine de Chalc6doine lui permet 
d’assumer tout ce qui peut Tfitre de VHinade origenienne et de 
la manifere dont les creatures se trouvent en dehors d’elle. Cette 
Hinade est le Logos divin pour autant qu’il porte en lui les logoi 
de toutes les creatures. Et le Christ est ce Logos lui-m§me, assu- 
mant la condition de creature en son humanity afin de la resti- 
tuer k sa condition originelle, de r^nover la nature comme dit 
Maxime en une formule 6nergique qu’il se plait k r^pfeter. Or 
cette condition est celle d’un 6tre qui ne peut trouver sa con- 
sistance en lui-mSme, mais seulement en Dieu k qui il est or- 
donn4 mais qu’il ne peut rejoindre qu’en brisant avec I’amour 
egoiste de soi pour s’ouvrir k la divine charit6. Et dans cette 
perspective, la Passion et la mort du Christ constituent le moment 
essentiel de son oeuvre r6demptrice car c’est en elles que s’exprime 
le plus parfaitement la charity comme amour qui se donne. Le 
Dialogue asc&ique n’est pas seulement un condense de VArUi- 
rrheiicos; il d6couvre le secret de la v6ritable gnose et nous donne 
sans doute ainsi le dernier mot de toute la pens6e de Maxime en 
r6v41ant le lien profond qui unit son oeuvre spirituelle et la part 
de plus en plus d^terminante qu’il prend aux controverses th4o- 
logiques pour la defense de la clmstologie chalc^donienne. Il 
s’agissait en fin de compte de poursuivre en ses derniers retran- 
chements I’orig^nisme anathematise en 553 tout en sauvant et 
en poussant k leur plein ^panouissement les vues les plus pro- 
fondes d’Orig^ne et d’Evagre sur I’unite qui doit en fin de compte 
s’etablir entre la creature et Dieu au terme de ce mouvement qui 
prend son depart non dans une chute, dans un eioignement, mais 
dans un jaillissement k I’existence des I’origine tout tendu, encore 
inconsciemment, vers Dieu (Amb., PG 91, 1072-1077). 
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Nagufere, centre les outrances de H. Weingarten r^duisant k de 
purs mythes les informations historiques fournies par Cassien 
snr le monachisme 6gyptien Dom Cuthbert Butler avait saine- 
ment r6agi en ^tablissant la valeur historique de ce t^moignage. 
n allait jusqu’4 4crire: “I think it is impossible to doubt the 
substantial truth of Cassian’s picture of Egyptian monastic life, 
based, as it appears to be, upon the writer’s personal obser¬ 
vation” 2. 

Aujourd’hui, les pol6miques sur ce point sont heureusement 
4teintes. D’autre part, un travail 4norme a 6t6 entrepris et d^ji 
partiellement men6 k bien concemant les premiers si^cles de 
I’histoire du monachisme chr^tien. II semble done possible de 
reprendre dans une perspective nouvelle cette question d^sormais 
d^passionn^e, et d’examiner dans quelle mesure I’historien doit 
faire confiance au t^moignage rendu par Jean Cassien sur la vie 
monastique en Basse-figypte au IVfeme sifecle. Une telle enqufite 
devrait en m^me temps permettre de mieux comprendre dans 
quel esprit ont 6t6 6crites les InstUviions ednebitiquea et les Con^ 
f^rences des anciens, 

Dans la pr4sente communication, je ne pretends 4videmment 
pas traiter ce problfeme de fa 9 on exhaustive, mais seulement 
pr^enter le r4sultat de quelques sondages. Je commencerai 
par une analyse critique de la petite Preface aux Institutions ci- 
nebitiques, sp4cialement importante sur ce point; j’examinerai 
ensuite la valeur historique de quelques-unes des informations, 
historiques, liturgiques ou autres, que Ton peut glaner dans 
I’ensemble de son oeuvre. 


^ Urspmng des Mdnehtums im nachconstantinischen Zeitalter, Gotha 1877, 
p. 67 sv. 

3 The Lausiac History of Palladius, vol. I, Cambridge 1898, p. 205. 
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Quelle que soit la date exacte retenue pour la redaction des 
InstitvJtiona cinobUiques (problfeme difficilement soluble, et que 
je ne veux pas discuter ici), il est Evident que ce ne put 6tre avant 
417-418: c’est la date la plus recul^e, propos^e par M. Olphe- 
Galliard*; selon M. Cappuyns, «nous ne pouvons gufere reculer 
au-del& de 424-425»2; Q. Chadwick propose de m6me les envi¬ 
rons de 4263. 

A cette date, la litt^rature monastique en langue latine, qu’il 
s’agisse de textes originaux ou de traductions, est d6jk abon- 
dante. Que Ton songe, par exemple, outre la Vita Antonii d6j4 
deux fois traduite, k la traduction des Regies de Pachome par 
saint Jerome (404), ou k celle des Ascetica basiliens par Bufin 
ou k la Vita Martini et aux Dialogues de Sulpice-S^vfere, pour 
ne rien dire du monachisme afiicain anim6 par saint Augustin. 

Lorsque, k la demands de I’^vfique d’Apt, Castor, il entreprend 
la redaction des Institutions cinobitiques, Cassien connait cette 
litt^rature et consacre pr4cis4ment sa Preface k situer sa contri¬ 
bution personnelle. par rapport k celles de ses pr4d6cesseurs. 
L’originalit4. qu’il revendique pour son oeuvre peut s’exprimer en 
trois traits: 

1. H annonce que son oeuvre ne sera rien d’autre que le compte- 
rendu d’un tdmoin oculaire: . . . instituXa monasteriorum quae 
per Aegyptum oc Palestinam custodiri conspeximus (§ 3), . . .(ea 
quae) vel agere temptavimus, vel didicimus, vel visu percepimus 
(§4), etc. De semblables expressions se rencontrent au moins 
six fois dans les neuf petits paragraphes de cette Preface. 

2. Mais il y a plus. Indiquant que d’autres ont d6jk 6crit sur 
le m6me sujet (sanctum Basilium et Hieronymum dico aliosque 
nonnvMos), c’est toujours par ce m6me caractfere de t^moin ocu¬ 
laire qu’il d^finit son originality par rapport k eux, ces pr6de- 
cesseurs qui audita potius quam experta describere temptaverunt 
(§ 7). (3e faisant, il a bien conscience d’etre original et de toucher 
une mati^re demeur^e intacte jusqu’& lui: ea quae omnimodis 
intacta relicta sunt ab anterioribus nostris irdimabo^ — affirmation k 
laquelle fait echo la Preface au premier livre des Conferences des 
anciens, dans laquelle il declare avoir traits, dans les Institutions 

1 Art. «Ca88ien* du Dictionnaire de spirituality, II, 1, col. 217. 

2 Art. oCassien* du Dictionnaire d'histoire et de gyographie ecciysiastiaues, 
XI, 1949, col. 1329. 

3 John Cassian. A Study in primitive Monasticism, Cambridge 1950. 
p. 188-189. 
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cinobitiqueSy d’un sujet sur lequel on n’avait pas encore dcrit 
auparavant: qucLe in usu atiU, vJt arbitror, antea non veneruni 
(§ 1 ). 

3. Enfin il se pr^ente des oas oil les usages dg 3 rptien 8 qu’il 
a vus lui-m6me et experiment's ne pourraient pas 6tre appliques 
littdralement dans les Gaules, pour des raisons climatiques ou 
autres. H faut done une adaptation. Ici encore, si Cassien adapte 
et assouplit les usages dgyptiens, ce ne sera pas selon son propre 
jugement, mais en les tempdrant 4 I’aide des institutions en 
vigueur en Palestine et en Mesopotamie. 

Bref, tdmoignage oculaire, in^dit, que Tauteur se refuse 4 
modifier ou 4 adapter de sa propre autorite: tel est le projet 
explicitement proclame par Cassien au moment oil il s’apprSte 
4 ecrire pour la premifere fois sur les moines d’figypte. 

Qu’en est-il reellement? Cassien a-t-il rempli fidfelement le 
programme qu’il annonce? Je voudrais 4 ce propos faire les ob¬ 
servations suivantes. 

Tout le monde sait que les Inatitviions ednobitiques s’articu- 
lent en deux grandes parties, les quatre premiers livres consacres 
4 ce que Cassien appelle la ^formation de I’homme exterieur*, et 
les huit suivants qui commentent le catalogue des huit vices 
principaux. Cette deuxifeme partie, S. Marsili I’a d4montr6^, est 
fortement inspir^e par les explications d’fivagre le Pontique sur 
ce m6me catalogue dont il est d’ailleurs I’auteur (cf. PracticoSy 
De octo vitioais cogitcUionibuay ArUirrheticoa)y mdme si, comme 
H. 0. Weber I’a rdeemment mis en lumiftre^, Cassien se permet 
certaines transpositions de la doctrine de son modfele pour mieux 
I’adapter 4 un cadre de vie ednobitique. 

Contrairement 4 ce qu’annon 9 ait Cassien, on ne peut done pas 
dire des huit demiers livres des Inatitutiona c^nobtiiquea que in 
uaum atiliy id arbitror, antea non venerunt, Ils propagent en 
Occident une doctrine d6j4 bien expos4e en Orient. 

Or, pour les quatre premiers livres, une constatation analogue 
s’impose. A I’occasion d’une nouvelle Edition des InaMidiona 
cinobUiquea que je viens de terminer pour la collection «Sources 
Chr^tiennes^, j’ai cherch4 4 identifier quelques-unes des sources 


^ GioTanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, Stadia] Anselmiana 5, Rome 
1936. 

3 Die Stellong des Johannes Cassianas zar aoBerpachomianischen Mdnohs- 
tradition, Munster 1960. 
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dont depend Cassien. II se trouve que, dans les trois premiers 
livres, abondent d6j& r6miniscences pachomiennes et citations 
presque litt^rales, m6me s’il faut attendre le d4but du livre IV 
ponr 6tre inform^ que, dans les d^veloppements qui suivront, 
certains 616ments seront emprunt^s k la Rfegle des Tabenn^siotes 
H s’agit non seulement du r4cit, adapts de VHistoire LavMaqv^ 
et de la Vita tertia graeca, de Torigine ang^lique de la R6gle 
(11, 6 sv.), mais aussi de nombreuses prescriptions relatives k 
la prifere, au sommeil, k la nourriture, au travail manuel, k la 
penitence .. . qui sont puisnes k la Rfegle pachomienne dont saint 
Jerome avait public la traduction latine en 404. Or, c’est certaine- 
ment k cette traduction que se r6ffere Cassien lorsqu’il 6crit dans 
sa Preface, k propos de ses pr6d6cesseurs: alitts (Hieronymus) non 
solum elucubratos ingenio edidit libros, verum etiam graeca lingua 
digestos in latinum vertit eloquium. Sans aucun doute possible, 
Cassien connait cette traduction, il s’en inspire (tout de m6me 
que dans les livres V-XII il s’inspire d’fivagre le Pontique), et 
pourtarit il revendique Toriginalit^ d’exposer dans les Insti- 
tvJtions cinobitiques «ea quae omnimodis irUacta relicta surd ab 
arderioribus nostris», aquae in usum stili, vJt arbitror, ardea non 
venerurdf^, 

Contrairement k son affirmation explicite et r4p6t4e, ce ne 
sont done pas des informations in4dites que Cassien donne k ses 
lecteurs dans les douze livres des Institutions. Qu’il suffise pom* 
le moment d’avoir signal^ cette premifere contradiction, remet- 
tant k plus tard un essai d’explication. 

2 °. Si, rnalgr^ son affirmation explicite et r^pet4e, Cassien ne 
donne pas que des informations in4dites, mais s’inspire des 
Merits de ses pr4d4cesseurs, peut-on dire du moins qu’il fut le 
t^moin oculaire des faits et experiences qu’il rapporte? Il le pre¬ 
tend, comme je I’ai rappeie en commen 9 ant. Mais, en fait, qu’en 
est-il ? 

II n’est pas trop malaise de determiner quels centres monas- 
tiques egyptiens Cassien a visites en compagnie de son ami Grer- 
main. M. Cappuyns I’a fait dans son article du Dictionnaire 
d^histoire et de giograyhie eccUsiastiques, dont je me contenterai 
de rappeler presentement les conclusions sur ce point. Les deux 
voyageurs quittent leur monastere de Bethieem et debarquent k 


1 . . . quaedam scilicet de Aegyptiorum, quaedam de Tahennesiotarum regttlis 
admiscenies, qttorum Thebaide est coenobium ... (Institutions, IV, 1). 
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Thennesus, dans les bouches du Nil, premiere 6 tape de leur pdri- 
ple. De li, ils se rendent k Pan 6 physis et dans les ermitages 
environnants, puis vont passer quelque temps k Diolcos, avant 
de retoumer faire un nouveau s^jour k Pan^physis. Toutes ces 
localit4s sont situ^s dans la region cotifere. Ensuite, ils «se ha- 
tent» vers Sc^t4 oil ils s’installent, et qu’ils ne quittferent, semble- 
t-il, que pour un trfes rapide ^ retour k Bethl^em afin de prendre 
un cong 6 d^finitif de leurs premiers maitres. Rien ne permet 
d’affirmer que Cassien ait visits d’autres centres monastiques 
que ceux que je viens de mentionner. Plus particuliferement, 
comme le note Cappuyns, <dl n’est pas probable qu’il ait donn4 
suite k son projet de pousser jusqu’en Th^baide et k Tabennesj) 2 . 
Encore moins se serait-il rendu en M4sopotamie. 

Or, non seulement il annonce dans la Preface aux InstUvJtiona 
cinobitiques qu’il temp 6 rera la rfegle des 6 g 3 rptiens par les insti¬ 
tutions en vigueur en Palestine et en Mdsopotamie^, mais il se 
r^ffere aussi k de nombreux usages pachomiens. Il est vrai qu’il 
a exists assez tot une communaut^ pachomienne install4e dans 
le Delta, k Canope, et que, m 6 me s’il n’en parle pas, Cassien au- 
rait pu la visiter en se rendant de Diolcos k Sc 6 t^. C’est pourtant 
aux communaut^s de la Haute-figypte qu’il se rdftre explicite- 
ment^, et c’est la vie dans le coenobium tabenn^siote qu’il decrit 
au d^but du livre IV des Institutions cdnobitiques et dans la 
XX^“® Conference des anciens, 

Il est done clair que, m§me s’il a une experience personnelle 
et prolong^e de la vie monastique en figypte, Cassien ne se con- 
tente pas de rapporter ce que velagere temptavimvs, vel didicimvs 
vel visu percepimus^. Les Institutions ednobitiques et les Confd- 
rences des anciens sont I’oeuvre d’un temoin oculaire, mais ne 
sont pas que cela. 

Telles sont les deux observations que je voulais faire k propos 
de la Preface aux Institutions edndbitiques, et du double caractfere 
qu’y revendique Cassien pour sa contribution k I’histoire mo¬ 
nastique egyptienne. Il faudra se demander pourquoi il y a un 


* Ck)nf4renceB, XVII, 30,2. 

2 Art. cit., col. 1323. 

^ ut ea quae eecundum Aegypliomm regvtam inpoasibilia vel dura vel 
ardua comprobavero instittUia monaateriorum qwae per Palealiruim vel Meao- 
potamiam luiberUur aXiqtuUenua temperem ... (Institutions, Preface 9). 

4 Quorum Thebaide eat coenobium (Institutions, IV, 1). 

^ Institutions, Pr^ace 4. 
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tel d^calage entre ce qu’il pretend faire et ce qu’il r&tlise eflfec- 
tivement. 

Mais, auparavant, je voudrais proposer un rapide sondage 
sur ce qu’on pourrait appeler la «qualit6 historique» des rensei- 
gnements qu’il fournit concernant le monachisme 6gyptien. Je 
grouperai mes remarques autour de trois rubriques: d’abord ce 
qui concerne les ^vfenements proprement historiques, puis les 
renseignements historiques, et enfin les renseignements topo- 
graphiques et biographiques. 

1. Pour ce qui est de I’origine historique de I’institution mo- 
nastique dont Cassien parle 4 deux reprises au moins, on connait 
la remarquable analyse faite par A. de Vogu6 de la double ver¬ 
sion, alexandrine et hi^rosolymitaine, du mythe d4velopp4 par 
Cassien pour en montrer Torigine apostolique. A ce propos, 
Tauteur n’h^site pas 4 parler de «flagrant delit de fabrication 
historique» II n’est pas besoin d’y insister. 

’Mais il est beaucoup plus surprenant de constater la fa 9 on 
dont Cassien a traits un 6v4nement dans lequel il a pourtant 
engage, et dont les repercussions furent si grandes non seulement 
sur sa propre vie, mais plus encore sur Torientation de la spiri- 
tualite monastique. Je veux parler de la condamnation de 
Tanthropomorphisme par le patriarche d’Alexandrie, Theophile, 
en 399, puis du retournement de position de ce m6me patriarche, 
et de la persecution qu’il fit alors subir aux moines suspects 
d’origenisme. 

Sur I’essentiel de cette lamentable histoire, nous sommes assez 
bien renseignes. Cassien vivait alors 4 Scete et, dans sa dixieme 
Conference des anciens, il porte lui aussi son temoignage sur les 
evenements. Or il se trouve que la version qu’il donne des faits 
diverge grandement de celle de tous les autres temoins. Selon 
lui, en eflfet, presque tous les moines de la Province d’figypte 
etaient tombes dans I’heresie des anthropomorphites condamnee 
par la Lettre Festale de Theophile, 41’exception de la seule con¬ 
gregation reunie autour de I’abba Paphnuce 4 Scete, qui eut 
lui-m^me bien du mal 4 persuader certains membres de son 
entourage 4 souscrire 4 la condamnation 2. Cassien ne va p€ws plus 
loin. 


* Monachisme et l^glise dans la pens4e de Cassien, dans Th6ologie de la vie 
monastique, Paris 1961, p. 218. 2 cf. Conferences, X, 1-2. 
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Or, aucune des autres sources ne nous parle du groupe de Pa- 
phnuce k Sc4td, mais tous mentionnent les moines nitriotea rdunis 
autour des quatre dLiongs Frferesj) et plus ou moins disciples 
d’fivagre le Pontique, et qui, sur ce point, 6taient rest6s fidMes 
k I’orthodoxie. 

Cette divergence n’est qu’un detail. Mais il y a plus grave. 
Nous savons qu’aprfes avoir condamn^ ranthropomorp^me, 
Thtophile changea d’attitude et s’en prit bientot aux moines 
adversaires de ranthropomorphisme et r6put4s orig^niens, les 
♦Longs Frferes» et leurs adeptes, les expulsa de Nitrie et les 
poursuivit de sa hargne jusqu’^t Constantinople oil ceux-ci s’6tai- 
ent rdfugi6s aupr^ de Jean Chrysostome. De tout cela, Cassien 
qui vivait alors en Basse-figypte, dans le Wadi’n Natrfln, et dont 
I’eAFort sera pr6cis4ment de proposer une doctrine spirituelle 
qui, par fivagre le Pontique, doit beaucoup k Origfene, ne dit 
rien. On con 9 oit sans peine les raisons pour lesquelles il prdf^ra 
garder le silence sur ce triste Episode que les rudes moines gaulois 
auraient eu du mal k bien comprendre, et qui aurait risqu6 de 
disqualifier plutot k leurs yeux la doctrine qu’il voulait leur 
inculquer. Mais il n’en reste pas moins que, sur ce point, Cassien 
n’apparait pas comme un t^moin fidMe de Thistoire monastique 
4gyptienne. 

2. Pour ce qui est des renseignements fournis par Cassien dans 
le domaine des institutions liturgiques, je ne m’y arrfiterai gufere. 
Je voudrais seulement signaler le r4sultat de deux trfes r^centes 
etudes sur deux points particuliers. 

D’abord, sur la fa 5 on de c616brer le temps de la Cinquantaine 
qui suit la solennit6 pascale. A deux reprises ^ Cassien note que 
c’est un ancien usage monastique en figypte que de ne pas fl^chir 
le genou pour la prifere durant tout ce temps, et de ne pas y pro- 
longer le jeune jusqu’i la neuvifeme heure, mais d’y suivre le 
m6me r6gime que pour tous les dimanches de Fannie. Or, la 
r^cente thfese de R. Cabi6 montre qu’il ne s’agit pas tant Ik d’un 
usage monastique, comme le pretend Cassien, que de I’usage 
en vigueur depuis longtemps dans I’figlise d’Alexandrie^. 

Il y a aussi cette novella solennitas maJtutina (que certains 
veulent identifier k Prime et d’autres k Laudes). Cassien en donne 


^ Institutions, II, 18 et Conferences, XXI, 11—20. 

2 La Pentecdte. L’evolution de la Cinquantaine pascale au eours des cinq 
premiers si^cles, Descl^e et C*®, Toumai 1966. 
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la description au livre III des Institutions dnobitiques, oti il 
precise qu’elle a institute de son temps, dans le monast^re 
de Bethl^em oil il demenrait*. Or, J. Mateos vient de montrer, k 
Taide de Yin Matthaeum de saint Jean Chrysostome, que cette 
nouvelle celebration est d’origine antiochienne et non palesti- 
nienne, et qu’elle a ete instituee notablement avant que Cassien 
ne soit admis au monastere de Bethieem^. 

3. Reste enfin le troisifeme groupe de remarques que je voulais 
faire. Elies concement les renseignements topographiques et 
prosopographiques. Il faut noter d’abord que ces renseignements 
sont rares, et qu’it eux seuls ils ne permettraient pas de dresser 
un tableau, mdme sommaire, de I’figypte monastique au IV^me 
siede. De plus, ces renseignements sont trfes impr4cis. J’en pren- 
drai deux exemples. 

a) Localisation du disert dit ades CeUule8». Bien que r^sidant 
k Sc6t6, Cassien connait le desert des Cellules qui n’est pas tene¬ 
ment lointain, puisqu’il dit s’y dtre rendu et y avoir rencontr^ 
abba Theodore auquel est attribute la Vlfeme Conference des 
anciens. Toutes les sources qui nous informent sur la g^ographie 
monastique de la Basse-fig 5 rpte au IVfeme si6cle non seulement 
mentionnent les Cellules, mais nous indiquent m^me la distance 
k laquelle se trouve ce desert de cclui de Nitrie. "L'Historia mona- 
chorum in Aegypto parle de dix milles environ 3, Sozomfene de 
soixante-dix stades^, le R4cit de fondation de douze semeia^, 
c’est-4-dire une distance qui, selon les t^moins, oscille entre treize 
et dix-huit kilometres. Seul Cassien donne une information sen- 
siblement divergente: a monasteriis quidem Nitriae miUihus 
distans^, c’est-^-dire environ sept kilometres. 

b) Abba Mcnae, Cassien parle de deux abbas Moise. Le premier, 
Moise dit de Sc^te, est le porte-parole des Conferences I et II et 
son eloge est fait k plusieurs reprises par ailleurs^. Les quelques 
renseignements que Ton peut extraire de ces notices s’harmoni- 
sent sans peine avec les nombreuses donnees fournies par 


^ Nostro tempore in nostroque monasterio primitus institiUam (Institutions, 
III, 4,1). 

2 Loffice monastique 4 la fin du IV^me si^cle: Antioche, Palestine, Cappa- 
doce, dans Oriens Christianus, Bd. 47, 1963, pp. 53—88. 

3 Ch. 22; PL 21, 444 B. 4 Hist. Eccl. VI, 31; PG 67, 1388 B. 

5 Apophthegmata Patrum, Alphab., Antoine 34; PG 66, 88 A. 

6 Conferences, VI, 1,3. 

7 Institutions, X, 25; Conferences, XIX, 9,1. 
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VHistoire lauaiaque^ et les Ayophthejgmata Pafrt^m 2 concernant 
Moise, ancien voleur et meurtrier, 6thiopien d’origine et demeu- 
rant k Sc4t6. 

Mais Cassien connait aussi un second Moise, dit de Calame, 
dont il parle en deux endroits^. Calame est un d6sert que Cassien 
pr6sente comme fort 61oign6 de Sc6t6 et difficilement accessible: 
seftem aiquidem vd octo mansionibua vddissirme aolitudinia . . 
pr4cise-t-il par deux fois^. Cet heremua Calami seu Porphyrionis 
se trouve situ6, en eflFet, non loin de la mer Rouge. Pourtant, 
Cassien rapporte un Episode concernant Macaire de Sc6t6 et 
Moise de Calame, Episode invraisemblable s’ils habitent vrai- 
ment k sept ou huit jours de marche Tun de Tautre^. II y a plus. 
Cassien raconte en ces termes la vocation monastique de son 
Moise de Calame (dont aucune autre source ne paAe): Nec enim 
abbaii Moysi qui habitavit in loco istitis heremi qui Calamus nun- 
cupalur quicquam defuit ad perfectae beatitudinis meritum quod 
mdu mortis quae ei propter homicidii crimen intentabatur, 
impulsus ad monasterium decucurrit^. Or, le mSme renseignement 
se trouve dans VHistoire lausiaque, mais k propos de Moise de 
Sc6t6, Tancien voleur, auquel appartient la premifere s6rie de 
textes que j’ai indiqu6s pr6c4demment: «0n disait de lui qu’il se 
laissa aUer jusqu’& commettre des meurtres^^. 

H est done raisonnable de conclure que Cassien ne se rend pas 
compte qu’il parle, dans les deux cas, d’un moine unique, qu’il 
fait vivre une fois k Sc6t6 et Tautre fois au bord de la mer Rouge, 
dans le desert 61oign4 et inaccessible de Calame. 

Certains trouveront peut-6tre un peu trop pessimiste le tableau 
que je viens de brosser k trfes grands traits. En r4alit4, en mettant 
en garde centre une trop facile cr6dulit6 k Tigard de Cassien 
historien, mon intention n*6tait nullement de jeter le discredit 
sur la personne ou sur I’oeuvre. Bien au contraire. 

On a dit que e’est pour des raisons de prudence qu’il n’a jamais 
iroulu citer nomm^ment fivagre le Pontique que pourtant il 


^Ch. 19; Butler, p. 68—62. 

2 PG 65, 281-289. 

2 Conferences, III, 5,2 et VII, 26,2 sv. 

4 Institutions, X, 24; Conferences, XXIV, 4,2. 

5 Cf. Conferences, VII, 27. 

® Conferences, III, 6,2. 

^ Ch. 19; Butler, p. 68,17. 
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utilise abondamment. II est incontestable que I’intellectualisme 
6vagrien avait de quoi effaroucher bien des esprits, et qu’il 
4tait done plus prudent de reprendre certains 416ments de sa 
doctrine sans le dire explicitement. Mais la prudence est-elle 
le seul motif? Je ne le pense pas. Elle ne pent suffire, en tout cas, 
k expliquer la reserve analogue dont il fait preuve lorsqu’il 
s’agit de citer soit les Ragles de Pachome dont pourtant il s’in- 
spire souvent, soit les oeuvres de son maitre, saint Jean Chry- 
sostome, dont le seul nom lui aurait pourtant valu en Occident 
un brevet d^orthodoocie, 

Que, d’autre part, Cassien insiste pour presenter son oeuvre 
comme un simple t^moignage oculaire, un reportage objectif, ne 
doit pas nous donner le change. Nous Tavons vu se permettre 
bien des liberies avec Tobjectivit^ historique. En fait, Cassien n’a 
rien d’un historien: il est un th6oricien de la vie spirituelle, et un 
thfericien d’une originality et d’une profondeur remarquable. 
Il est un homme k qui une trfes vaste experience et une grande 
culture ont permis, selon I’image utilisee dans la Vita AnJtonii et 
reprise dans les InstityJtiona cindbitiquea, d’aller, teUe Tabeille, 
butiner sur toutes les fleurs. Le r^sultat en est une doctrine, aussi 
irreductible k chacune des sources dont elle s’inspire que ne 
Test le miel k chacune des fleurs dont il est fait. 

Que, par ailleurs, il ait tenu k donner k son oeuvre Failure ex- 
tyrieure d’un simple reportage historique se comprend sans peine. 
En ryaction centre Feffervescence d’un monachisme latin assez 
peu organisy, sans traditions solides et trop sensible au «merveil- 
leux» (ces mirabilia Dei dont il se refuse de parler), Cassien a re 5 u 
pour mission d’insufiFler un esprit authentiquement monastique 
aux nouveaux groupements qui viennent de se constituer en 
Provence Pour le faire, il lui fallait comme des uLettres de re- 
cominandati(mi>. Or, le monachisme ygyptien jouissait aux yeux 
de tous d’un trfes grand prestige. La meilleure fa 9 on de donner 
du poids k son enseignement n’ytait-elle pas de le mettre dans la 
bouche des plus cyifebres parmi les moines d’figypte ? 

1 Cf. Saint Martin et son temps (Studia Anselmiana 46), Rome 1961; voir 
surtout la premiere partie de cet ouvrage oti est bross^ un tableau du mona¬ 
chisme occidental ^ la fin du IV^me sidcle. 
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Les griefs formula centre Origfene au cours des divers conflits 
doctrinaux, & la fin du IV6me et au milieu du Vlfeme sifecles, 
font apparaitre les grandes lignes d’un syst^me que nous appelons 
«l’orig4nisme» Bien que ces griefs soient formulas en r^f^rence 
explicite k Toeuvre m6me d’Origfene, on salt quelles difficult^ 
^prouvent les historiens pour retrouver pr6cis4ment dans ce qui 
nous reste de Tauteur alexandrin Torigine des erreurs condam- 
n4es: doctrine des &mes pr6existantes et de leur chute, eschato- 
logie, christologie, all6gorisme, etc. Une explication de cette 
difficult^ est que nous ne poss^dons plus le texte original grec 
du Traiii des Principes, oil le syst^me d’Origfene se trouvait 
expose, non plus que les autres ouvrages les plus sp^culatifs de 
notre auteur, ceux de sa premifere p^riode^. On pent d’autre part 
supposer que Torig^nisme condamn6 serait non pas celui d*Ori- 
gfene lui-m6me mais un orig^nisme plus accuse, celui de disciples 
tardifs^. Notre hypothfese de travail est un peu diflF6rente: il nous 
semble bien que Tessentiel des thfeses 4iorig6nistes)> remonte k 
Origfene lui-m§me, k ses ouvrages, et que Ton peut, par exemple, 
retrouver dans la traduction latine du TraiU des Principes les 
grandes lignes du syst^me condamn^ ^; mais ce systfeme s’accom- 


^ Sur les querelles «orig4iii8te8», Toir F. Diekamp, Die origenistischen 
Streitigkeiten im sechsten Jahrhmidert tind das funfte allgemeine Coned, 
Munster, 1899. L’ouvrage recent de A. Gudlaumont, Lea «Kephalaia Gno- 
sticat d’Evagre le Pontique et Thistoire de rorig^nisme chez les Grecs et chez 
les Syriens, Paris, 1962, est maintenant le medleur instrument de travad 
pour un 6tat de la question. 

2 Les Stromates, le Trait4 de la Resurrection et, surtout, les Tomes de 
Commentaire sur la Gen^se. 

3 (Test ce que Touvrage d'A. Gudlaumont a parfaitement montre pour 
certains points de Torigenisme condamne au Vieme siede. 

^ Certains auteurs, prenant appui sur le Traite des Principes, n'hesitent 
pas k decrire le systeme «origeniste»; ainsi J. Denis, De la phdosophie d*On- 
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pagnait chez Origfene d’un contexte spirituel*; devait probable- 
ment s’interpr^ter de son vivant avec des resonances spirituelles, 
tandis que par la suite un certain durcissement des citations, 
Isoldes de leur contexte, deformait le sens originel. H est assez 
frequent, dans Thistoire des doctrines, d’assister k une schemati- 
sation excessive de doctrines d’abord souples et complexes: on 
finit par n’en retenir que leurs affirmations metaphysiques. Ce 
phenomfene est particuliferement frappant si Ton veut bien faire 
rhistoire de certaines formules: ce qui etait d’abord une simple 
image descriptive, avec tout le fiou et la complexite que comporte 
une expression imagee, est peu k peu pris pour une notion philo- 
sophique, au sens eiabore et grave. Nous voudrions exposer ici un 
exemple particuliferement frappant de ce phenomfene: c’est un 
point de Torig^nisme qui peut paraitre trfes limit6 mais qui, en 
fait, met en cause tout le systfeme, parce qu’il est tout k fait 
central, n^vralgique. C’est le motif de la chute des ames pr4exi- 
stantes. 

Les documents antiorig4nistes du Vlfeme si^cle ont rapporte 
une formule, d’interpr^tation difficile, selon laquelle les premieres 
creatures spirituelles, faites pour partager la beatitude divine, 
auraient 4t^ prises d’une «sati4te» (xdgog) de la contemplation et 
se seraient, par suite de ce sentiment, «d^tourn4es» de Dieu2 


g^ne, Paris, 1884; et meme certaines pages de F. Prat, Origdne, le th^ologien et 
I’ex^gdte, Paris, 1907, ou de R. Cadiou, Introduction au syst^me d’Origdne, 
Paris, 1932, ou de J. Dani41ou, Origdne, Paris, 1948. Ces auteurs ne cherchent 
pas k cacher les doctrines les plus sp^culatives d’Orig^ne, sur la pr^existance 
des Ames ou Teschatologie par exemple, tout en 4vitant de presenter le th6o- 
logien chr6tien comme un pur philosophe, enseignant un systdme apparent^ 
k la gnose ou au n^oplatonisme, ce que font par exemple H. Jonas, Gnosis und 
sp&tantiker Geist, Gottingen, 1954, et r4cemment C. Tresmontant, La mdta- 
physique du christianisme et la naissance de la philosophie chr^tienne, Paris, 
1961. La presentation la plus equilibree nous paraft etre celle de J. Danieiou. 

* Toutes les etudes actuelles sur Origene doivent tenir compte de I’Origene 
«spirituel», tel que W. Vdlker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes, Tu¬ 
bingen, 1931, a contribue k le presenter (voir aussi les volumes d'Homeiies 
publies dans la Collection Sources Chretiennes). Nous tiendrons compte 
conjointement de ces deux certitudes, indiscutables k nos yeux: il exists un 
♦systems origeniste* dans les grands ouvragesd'Origene (Traite des Principes, 
Tomes du Commentaire sur TEvangile de Jean, Contre Celse); ce systeme 
s’articule librement dans le contexte d’une spiritualite chretienne authentique, 
qui doit donner sa couleur k I’ensemble. 

2 On peut lire chez A. Guillaumont, op. cit., p. 140 sq., une traduction des 
anathematismes de 543 et de 553. Texts grec ap. E. Schwartz, Acta conciliorum 
CBcumenicorum ... (Berlin-Leipzig, 1914 sq.) vol. Ill, p. 213sq. Voir Diekamp, 
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(Dieu aurait alors ct66 le monde materiel, pour que ces &mes 
d^chues y soient envoy^es et y trouvent le moyen de montrer 
leur vertu, pour un jour revenir k leur beatitude initialed). Quel 
sens faut-il donner k cette expression? La trouve-t-on chez Ori- 
g^ne? Si les premieres creatures spirituelles ont une fois 6prouv4 
un sentiment de «sati6t4» en pr4sence du bien, cela ne veut-il pas 
dire qu’il y aurait une sorte de <icomble» du bien, de point de 
saturation, de point extreme k partir duquel les 4mes ne pour- 
raient que repartir en un mouvement inverse, comme cela arrive 
pour le «comble» du mal, inspirant le d^goM^? En I’absence de 
texte authentiqued’Orig^nequi rapporte express4ment cette doc¬ 
trine 3, on pent etre tent4 de le laver de tout soup 9 on, d’affirmer 
que I’expression des anath4matismes (xSgop Xafieiv rfjg deayglag) 
est une pure invention ou, plus exactement, se r4f4re k un texte 
«orig4niste* post4rieur k Orig^ne^. Nous ne pensons pas cela: 

op. oit., p. 90-96. L*4ditear du Trait4 des Prinoipes dans la collection des 
QOS (Leipzig 1913), P. Koetschau, a cit4 les anath^matismes dans le texte 
m6me de son Edition, p. 159 (voir son introduction, p. CXIX sq.). 

^ Nous ne doutons pas, quant k nous, qu*0rig5ne ait r^ellement enseign4 
la pr4existance des &mes et le caract^re secondaire, cons4cutif k la chute des 
&mes, de la creation mat4rielle: Dieu a cr44, pour les &mes d^chues, un re¬ 
ceptacle approprie, avec des lieux divers correspondant aux classes diverses 
des &mes d^chues; le monde des corps est un lieu d'education, d'^preuve, pour 
que les &mes y exercent leur vertu et meritent un jour, en suivant le Verbe 
incame, et avec Taide de la gr&ce divine, de faire leur «retour» k la beatitude 
initiale. Ce n'est pas le lieu, ici, d’apporter sur ces sujets la preuve qu'Orig^ne 
les avait enseign4s. 

2 Voir J. Danidlou, La colombe et la t4n5bre dans la mystique byzantine 
ancienne, Eranos-Jahrbuch XXIII, Zurich, 1955, p. 389-418 (p. 417); 
H. Com41is, Les fondements cosmologiques de Teschatologie d'Orig^ne, Paris, 
1959, p. 85; J. Dani41ou, Comble du mal et eschatologie chez Gi4goire de 
Nysse, Festgabe Lortz, 1957, p. 27—45 (voir p. 39); P. Sherwood, The early 
Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism, Studia 
Anselmiana 36, 1955, p. 181—204. 

3 Aucun parall51e dans la traduction de Rufin k Tendroit oh Koetschau a 
gliss4 ces extraits des anath^matismes (II 8,3 p. 159). 

^ A. Guillaumont, op. cit. p. 142, note k la fois que le thhme de la «sati4td 
de la contemplation divine* est nouveau, comme grief antiorig^niste, par 
rapport aux formules incrimin^es h la fin du IVhme sihcle et que Ton ne pent 
paa en trouver Torigine chez Evagre (la chute de Tintellect a 6t6, selon Evagre, 
une suite de la «n6gligenoe»). J’ignore pourquoi les textes de la fin du IVhme 
si4cle n’utilisent pas la formule x6qov lapeiv Tijg ^ecogiag pour en reprocher 
I’emploi k Orig^ne mais je suis certaine, comme cette 6tude le montrera, que 
rid4e n’4tait pas nouvelle lorsqu’elle apparait dans les dossiers antiorig^nistes 
du VIhme si^cle et qu'elle n’est pas diff6rente, d'ailleurs, de I’id^e d'une 
«n4gligence» de Tintellect. 

25 Cross. Studia Patristics VIII 
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nous lisons plusieurs fois Texpression x6qov Xa^elv ou le verbe 
xoQivw(r&ai dans des textes authentiques d’Orig^ne^; il n’est 
done pas impossible qu’il I’ait employe pour nommer le motif de 
la chute des &mes pr4existantes. Reste k pr6ciser quel sens il 
donnait k ces mots, ou, plutot, quel degr4 de technicit4 philo- 
sophique ce mot avait dans sa langue, k son ^poque. Nous 
devons proceder par une double comparaison: d’une part avec 
Temploi du mot xdqoQ en dehors d’Origene (pour apprendre, 
notamment, de quoi on pouvait Taccuser, si Ton donnait k ce 
mot un sens qu’il avait par ailleurs), d’autre part avec I’ensemble 
des autres termes qui nomment, chez Orig^ne, le motif de la 
chute des ames (x6qo(; obligatoirement doit s’accorder avec ces 
autres mots, son sens est d4termin4 par sa situation au sein d’un 
groupe de termes analogues). 

Rappelons d’abord I’usage de xoqoq dans le grec classique. Ce 
terme, tr^s ancien, est une image qui prit vite une grande im¬ 
portance dans la langue morale. Koqoq nomme I’^tat de quel- 
qu’un qui s’est bien repu {xoQhwa'&ai)’^\ e’est, k proprement 
parler, sans nuance pejorative, le fait du «rassasiement»: du bdtail 
6prouve le xoqog lorsqu’il se repait d’un gras paturage; un homme 
I’^prouve au terme d’un banquet au cours duquel nourritures et 
boissons 4taient k sa disposition en abondance. Les mots les plus 
fr^quemment associes k xoqoq indiquent I’opulence nXomoQ^ 

XQvtprj, aep^ovia etc. . . .). Or I’observation quotidienne montre 
qu’il est tr^s difficile pour I’homme de supporter le «ras8a- 
siement)) sans tomber dans Yexc^ de la satisfaction: la morale 
grecque la plus traditionnelle utilise le mot xdqoQ pour nommer 
cet exces, en un sens tout k fait analogue k celui d’ dfigiQ, Le 
«rassasiement» devient avidity gloutonne, insatiability, d^sir exa- 
cerby, excitation, arrogance, insolence 3. Des textes de Solon, de 

1 Trois emplois conceraent la 8ati4t6 du mal: De oratione 29,3, C. Celsum 
V 29, Fr. in Exodum 5 (Philocalie, ed. RobinBon p. 246,14). Le verbe xoqsv- 
wa&ai signifie «8e gorger» au point d'en 6prouver du d^gout, de la haine, et 
d’avoir envie de «se d6toumer». Le quatridme example, C. Celsum VI 44, ed. 
Koetschau p. 115,18, donne au verbe xoQ^vwa^at, comma objet du itrassasie- 
ment», ides biens* dont disposait TAnge avant sa chute: Td>v aya^dtv. Ce texto 
entre dans une tradition que nous ^tudierons plus loin, k propos de Philon. 
Il faut encore signaler les passages de la traduction latine du Traits des Prin- 
cipes oil sont employes les mots taedium et satietas, correspondant pro- 
bablement k x6qoq. Nous analyserons ces textes plus loin. 

2 II n*est pas impossible que le mot xdQOQy jeune homme, rejeton, se rat> 
tache 4galement k la racine Ker signifiant «se repaitre». 

3 Voir Pindare, Olympiques XIII 12; Eschyle, Agamemnon 381 sq. 
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Thdognis, des pontes, prouvent k rdvidence Temploi moral de 
Timage: le xdQog, c’est la faute de gens trop heureux, qui n’ont 
pas su respecter la mesure, qui ont 4nivr4s, grisds, par leur 
bonheur, par Tivresse d’un festin Chez Platon, la mSme id4e est 
exprim^e avec des mots comme nkrjafjiovi] ou djtkrjarla: Thomme 
tombe dans TinsatiabiUtd s’il ne salt pas rdgler la nourriture de 
ses sens 2. Lorsque le mot xdgog entre dans des expressions ayant 
pour sujet non plus celui qui s’est rassasid mais la chose qui I’a 


1 Voir la forme gnomique, chez Solon, rapport^e i>ar Aristote, Consti¬ 
tution d'Ath^nes V 3 et XII2 (tIxtbi yaq x6qoq vpQiv drav noXt^g dXpog inrjxauldaf- 
^QWTioiatv 6aoig /ii) v6og SiQTiog fj) (cf. Diog^ne Laerce I 59). Voir auasi Toracle 
rapport^ par H^rodote VIII 77. Chez Th^ognis, on trouve explicit^e Tid^e 
que le xdgog provient de la m^connaissance de la juste mesure (v. 693—694 
Bergk. Voir aussi 153—154). Les dits de Solon et de Th6ognis sont cit6s par 
Clement d'Alexandrie, Stromates VI8 (voir aussi Plutarque, Solon). La 
meme conception du xdgog source d'vpQig, m^re de tous les maux, est attribute 
k Pythagore, selon Stob6e, Flor. 43, 79, mais Jamblique (Vie de Pythagore 
171) rapporte la formule non pas avec les quatre termes XQwpij — xdQog — 'OPgig — 
dXe&gog, seulement avec xgwpi], i^Pgig, dXe^gog, L’existence des deux formes pro- 
verbiales rxlxxei xdgog vpgiv €et» vpgig x6gov fujxrjgn^ montrek quel pointTes mots 
xdgog et dpgig 6taient ressentis comme Equivalents. Nous ne possEdons pas, 
en fran 9 ai 8 , un mot qui rende bien ce sens de xdgog: «insatiabilitE» semble le 
meiUeur. En italien, avarizia (voir Carlo del Grande, Hybris, Naples, 1947, 
p. 47-52). 

2 II est bien visible que, pour les Grecs, la faute de xdgog — vpgig marqua 
la fin de VAge d^or^ tel qu'HEsiode le dEcrivait (Op. 109 sq.), lorsque, «du 
temps de Cronos», les hommes vivaient au milieu des biens, libres de soucis, 
dans la joie et la paix, sans connaitre la folle dEmesure. Platon reprend le 
thEme du «temps de Cronos» et explique pourquoi, alors, les hommes vivaient 
sans connaitre la «dEmesure»: c'est que le Dieu, sachant Thomme incapable 
de rEgler ses affaires sans se gonfler de dEmesure et d’injustice (//i) odx t^Pgecbg 
xe xai dSixiag fieoxova^ai)^ avait prEposE k ThumanitE des etres d’une race 
supErieure, les dEmons, chargEs de distribuer la nourriture (la loi, vd/nog, est 
la diavofiij xov vov) (Lois 713c—714a). Dans le Politique 271—272, il dit aussi 
que tout va bien pour les «nourris8ons de Cronos» s’ils ne se ♦gorgent pas k 
satiEtE» (ifjmifiTiMfAevoi . .. ddriv). (Ce passage du Politique, notons le, figure 
dans le dossier des textes de Platon qu’EusEbe met en parallEle avec les textes 
de Moise, en PrEparation EvangElique XII 13, pour illustrer le thEme d'une 
vie initiale bienheureuse; c’est k ses yeux TEquivalent de la vie paradisiaque). 
La morale de Platon, en demandant k Thomme d’obEir k «ce qui en lui est 
divint, vise k reproduire le mode de vie «du temps de Cronos», lorque les hom¬ 
mes obEissaient aux dEmons et ne connaissaient pas le dEsir insatiable (Lois 
713—714). Jj'djiXrjaxla signifie chez Platon k la fois TimpossibilitE de se remplir 
(r&me ^ne retient rien», axiyovaa ovSev) et le dEsir sans fin de se remplir (voir 
Timage des tonneaux percEs). Sur la fin de TAge d'or et la faute d'insatia- 
bilitE, voir Maxime de Tyr XXXVI 1—2 (il n’y a pas plus le mot xdgog quo 
chez Platon). 

26 * 
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rassasi^, ces expressions signifient que les choses les plus agreables 
procurent la sati6t6, et mdme le d6goflt, lorsqu’on en abuse. 
Ainsi le sommeil, le miel, Tamiti^, Tamour peuvent-ils procurer 
la sati6t6 (xdgov Sx^iv), devenir ^cceurants (jtgoaxogelg). K6 qo^ 
nomme alors le seuil de saturation, le d6goiit 

L’usage gnomique de x6QO(;y dans des formules comme d’opu- 
lence engendre le rassasiement; celui-ci fait naitre la d6mesure, 
qui k son tour entraine tous les malheursi>2, subsiste sans change- 
ments k T^poque post-classique. Philon d’Alexandrie en fait un 
grand emploi^ et atteste m6me I’existence d’une sorte de figure 
all6gorique (le Koros Hybristes)^, bien accord^e k certaines 
notions de sa morale: le xdgog est la fante de celui qui manque 
de maitrise de soi, d’ eyxgdreia^, D'autre part, chez Philon, le 
xoQog n’est pas seulement Texcitation insolente de celui qui s’est 
gorg4 de bonnes choses; c’est aussi I’engourdissement de Tin- 
tellect dont les sens se sont trop repus; c’est la torpeur qui en- 
vahit I’homme, par suite de sa paresse k maitriser les sens, de 
sa negligence, d’une fa 9 on g^n^rale de son manque de vigilance. 
Kdqog n’est plus seulement le xogog-dfigig: c’est le xdgog-ihivog 
(I’ivresse qui endort, non plus celle qui excite), associe aux 
notions de et de Enfin, nous devinons chez 


^ Le seul ezemple de 9<6Qog ohez Platon est celui du PhMre 240c, oii x6qov 
Sxeiv signifie «las8er»; dans le Politique 272 bo, Platon emploie Sidrjv (cf. Char- 
mide 153 d: d&ipf Sx^iv, en avoir assez). Voir dans le Lexique de Ast les exem- 
pies, nombreux, de nkriafiovfi, Une deuxi^me r6f6rence pent 6tre donn6e pour 
xdQog, k condition de modifier Tinterpr^tation habituelle de Cratyle 396 b 
dans le sens que nous proposerons plus loin (voir p. 400, n. 4). Les compost 
de xdQog {diaxogi^g, TiQoaxogijg) signifient «6cG0urant», «fastidieux». 

2 C'est la forme attribute k P 3 rthagore chez Stob6e. 

^ Plus de vingt-cinq exemples de xdgog chez Philon, la plus grande part 
dans le sens gnomique. On peut suivre le destin de cet usage ohez C16ment 
d’Alexandrie et les auteures chr^tiens, mais cela ne conceme pas Tobjet precis 
de notre enqudte. 

4 De Providentia 2, 12 ed. Colson (Loeb, vol. IX), p. 464: jouir des biens 
de la nature, ne pas s'en contenter, mais prendre pour guide de la vie le Koros 
Hybristes. 

5 L’intemperance s'appelle dfiergia, axgaaia, djiXrjaxia. Philon attribue la 
faute de xdgog k celui qui laisse les sens se gorger k satiety de nourritures abon- 
dantes (dqf&ova). Voir Post. 83 sq. et Agr. 27—48 par example. Le mSme voca- 
bulaire se retrouve chez C16ment d'Alexandria: Str. V 62, Paed. II 102,2 et 
III 53. 

® Agr. 34: le troupeau (sc. des sens) se r6volte, par suite de xdgog, parce 
que le berger (sc. I’intellect) a 4t6 nonchalant et paresseux {vjiriayg xai ^(f&vfiODg 
^;ifeiv); le xdgog vient de la negligence et de la paresse du berger (§ 39: d/ic- 
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Philon que xdqoq pouvait se trouver d’une fa 9 on privildgide dans 
le contexte de souvenirs platoniciens, notamment dans le con- 
texte du festin des &mes, selon le mythe du Phedre 247—248: une 
fois au moins, dans le traitd Quel est VMritier des biens divins 
(§ 240), parlant des &mes qui descendent dans les corps apr^s 
avoir v4cu dans Tether le plus pur, Philon attribue leur mou- 
vement vers le bas 4 TimpossibiUtd oil elles ont de ((supporter 
le xoQog des biens divins». L’idde d’une impuisaance des ames 
autres que celles des dieux, pour suivre le cortege qui monte au 
festin de la contemplation cdleste, est bien dans le texte de 
Platon, ainsi que la notion d’une descente des 4mes, par suite de 
leur impuissance (248 a: yhxopevai pev . . . ddwarovaai de vno~ 
pgvxiai ..; mais il semble que, entre Platon et Philon (nous man- 
quons tout 4 fait de textes pour cette longue p4riode), la tradition 
platonicienne ait durci la notion d’impuissance en une notion de 
faute des ames; d’autre part, Tinsistance sur le thfeme du festin 
et de la nourriture (I’aile de r4me est ((nourrie», rgepdfievov, 
((jrrigu4e», dgddpevov, par la vision de ce qui est au-del4 de la 
vofite du ciel, dans la Plaine de V4rit4) a pu permettre Tin- 
troduction du th^me de la «sati4t4», xdqog^, Mais en quel sens 
faut-il prendre ce mot, dans ce texte de Philon pour lequel nous 


Xeiag xal ^q^dvfiiag). La correlation entre rivresse des sens et le rel&ohement 
de rintellect est plusieurs fois analyses: Leg. All. II 29—30, III 111, 183. L’in- 
tellect ne fonctionne pas dans le x6qogi Leg. All. II 69 etc. Certains textes 
rappellent Timage du cocher de T&me (Phedre 247 e) foumissant k ses deux 
chevaux le nectar et I’ambroisie: Philon presente un etat de xdqog des (parties 
be8tiales», done un etat d’insatiabilite et de revolte venant d^un exces de 
nourriture, comme resultant d’un manque d’attention et d*une negligence de 
rintellect. Que x6Qog puisse, k pepoque de Philon, recouvrir k la fois la notion 
d’un exc^s (vpgig) et cells d’un engourdissement {ihtvoQ) nous est atteste par 
un exemple biblique: Aquila (II erne siede ap. J. C.) utilise le mot xdgog pour 
traduire le fameux tardemah bebreu, cette sorts de tarpeur que Dieu fait 
tomber parfois sur les hommes, notion que les Septante traduisaient habi- 
tuellement par ixaraaig (le fait que Thomme ne se possede plus), et qu’un 
autre traducteur post-septantiste, Symmaque, rend une fois par le vieux 
nom po^tique de I’ivresse, xdgog (la torpeur de celui dont la tete devient 
lourde) (voir les diverses traductions pour Gen. II 21 et XV 12). On peut dire 
que cbez Philon Tcdgog vaut k la fois pour les deux versants de I’ivresse (de la 
griserie): VezcitxUion et la torpeur, 

1 Ce texte de Philon en effet atteste pour la premiere fois I’usage de xdgog 
avec, comme complement d’objet, des ebienst qui sont certainement ceux 
de la contemplation; nous evoquions ci-dessus (p. 378, n. 6) la possibility 
d’un x6gog tout different: celui des «parties bestiales» de I’&me nourries sans 
mesure de nectar et d’ambroisie. 
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n’avons aucun parall^le*? Les ames sont-elles tomb^es dans 
Texcitation insolente, pour n’avoir pas supports Tivresse du festin 
des dieux? S'agit-il d’une faute d’ Ou bien, au contraire, 

ont-elles succomb^ k I’engourdissement cons4cutif au ^rassasie- 
ment» des biens divins? Nous retrouverions alors, avec un mot 
nouveau, le th^me platonicien que Philon reprend si souvent: 
r&me en contact avec le corps 4prouve comme un verOge, une 
ivre88e\ elle vit ici-bas comme dans un aonge, un aommeil, une 
mort, dans Ycyubli de la vie v4ritable3. On peut encore proposer 
une troisi^me interpretation des mots «ne pas pouvoir supporter 
le h6qo(; des biens divins»: comme plus tard chez Plotin, nous 
aurions d4j4 rid4e que les ames autres que celles des dieux sont 
incapables de supporter sans ivresse la «pl4nitude)>: elles ne 
peuvent pas ae remplir des biens qui leurs sont proposes et, 
4nivr4es, elles tombent^. Quel que soit le sens pr4cis que nous 

1 Nous avons deux ou trois textes parall^les pour le th^me des 4mes qui 
«montent» ou qui «descendent», avec une terminologie ^voquant Todyss^e 
eschatologique des &mes selon Platon (voir Gig. 12 sq. et Somn. I 138—142) 
mais rien ne nomme la raison de leur «de8cente» comme ici. On sait que dans 
le texte du Ph^dre, si r4me descend «gorg^e d*oubli et de vice, alourdie» 

re xai xaxlaq nXrjageiaa poQw&fj), perdant ses ailes, cela est pr6sent4 seulement 
comme un «mauvais sort», xai xm awxvxiq^ (248 c). 

2 Le seul autre exemple que nous connaissions de Texpression «ne pas pou¬ 
voir supporter le xdgogt^ possdde ce sens dans le livre d’Esther 8,13, 4 
propos d’hommes combl6s d’honneurs et ensuite r6voltes contre leurs bien- 
faiteurs, il est dit qu’ils m’ont pas pu supporter leur x6gog*, c*e8t-4-dire 
rivresse orgueilleuse du succ4s (voir, quelques lignes plus loin, f^juQrjipavia pour 
traduire la m4me id4e). 

3 Voir Phddre 248 c, Ph6don 79 c, Tim4e 52 c, par exemple, et, pour un 
d^veloppement tardif de ce th4me: Maxime de Tyr, XVI 1 (la vie ici-bas eet 
un songe, r4me est enfouie dans le corps «sous I’effet d*une ivresse et d’un 
ra88asiement», wro xoqov xai nXrja/iovfjg), 

4 Pour le sens de >M$pog-pl4nitude, chez Plotin, voir p. 400 s. H est certain, 
au moins en deux ou trois textes, que Philon peut utiliser Timage du rassasie- 
ment au sens de la plenitude, sans nuance pejorative. Ainsi (en Somn. I 48) 
distingue-t-il trois degr^s de participation 4 la vertu, sous les trois images 
exprimees par les verbes «humer», *gouter^, «se remplir» (ifinlnXaa^t) et 
(Somn. II 149) pense-t-il qu’etre empdche de se «rassasier» (xoQsagrjvai), 
lorsqu’on a commence 4 ♦gouter*, est une chose bien penible. Etre empdche 
de se nourrir «4 satiete* de la manne {elg x6qov XQa(pfj[vai), une fois qu’on y a 
♦goute*, ce serait comme si, aprds avoir «touche» 4 la science, on n’y tpersis- 
tait» pas {imju€ivai) (Sacr. 85). II y a done, pour lui, un degre suprdme de parti¬ 
cipation au bien qui s'appellerait la plenitude: «se remplir 4 satidte*. Mais il 
sait aussi que ce degre supreme, Thomme ne peut Tatteindre sans tomber 
dans I’orgueil (voir le trds beau passage de Post. 145 que nous oitons plus 
loin). 
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donnions k cette phrase, elle atteste clairement, avant Origfene, 
Texistence d’une tradition ex4g6tique du PhMre 247—248 selon 
laquelle la chute des &mes dans les «eaux» de la mati^re venait 
d’une sorte de «sati6t4», d’impuissance k supporter une <(pl6ni- 
tude» au festin d’immortalit4. Mais chez Philon, k la difference 
de ce que nous sommes certains de trouver chez Orig^ne, il s’agit 
d’une deficience cong^nitale des ames, non pas d’une faute de leur 
volonte libre. II est en cela fiddle k la tradition platonicienne; il 
n’annonce pas la doctrine origenienne 

On trouve d’autre part chez Philon la mention d’une faute par 
suite de xogog sur le registre de deux r^cits mjrthiques: d’une part, 
les animaux qui vivaient jadis tous unis dans la concorde perdi- 
rent ce bonheur primitif lorsqu’ils se revolt^rent «pour s’Stre 
gorges)> (xoQea&Svra) des biens dont ils disposaient en abundance 2; 
nous avons ici I’amorce d’un th^me qui persistera dans la tra¬ 
dition chr^tienne: la r4volte des <iFils de Dieu», transposition du 
theme grec de la chute des demons insolents, pour lequel le 
motif de xdgog sera souvent associ^ aux mots habituels Sfigig, 
vPqiCsiv^; d’autre part, Adam dans le Paradis (le Paradis est un 
lieu de «d41ices», rQvq>ij : les conditions sont r^unies, comme dans 


^ Cette affirmation serait k discuter. Pour Taffirmation platonicienne d^une 
im puissance cong^nitale des &mes, sans mention d’une «faute», voir des textes 
comme celui de Porphyre, De abstinentia 130: nous sommes li6s au sensible k 
cause de notre faiblesse pour fitre continuellement avec Tintelligible. Le com- 
mentaire d’Hermias sur le Phddre ne mentionne pas da vantage une faute: 
la awrvxla de 248 c devient peut-fitre un d4mon, selon une tendance k «my- 
tliiser» («Mythisierung», selon T^tude de A. Bielmeier, Die neuplatonische 
Phaidrosinterpretation, Paderbom, 1930, p. 70—73), mais cela ne correspond 
pas k la notion chr^tienne, si forte chez Orig^ne, d’une faute de T&me libre, 
capable de dire «oui» ou «non» k quelque chose qu’elle peut decider de choisir. 
D faut noter cependant que Philon emploie le mot poQvdai/wvia avec une 
valeur morale: c’est une faute de lAme. 

2 Conf. 7 (la l^gende des animaux vient k propos des «fils des hommes» 
disperses, selon Gen. XI, 1—9). 

^ Il faudrait reprendre tout ce dossier, depuis les r^cits de la Th6ogonie 
d’H^siode, avec les transpositions successives (Emp4docle. Cf. Diels, fr. 116), 
et la jonction avec le thdme biblique de la descente des Fils de Dieu vers les 
filles des hommes, selon Gen^se VI 1—4, ou de tel autre r^cit biblique d’une 
♦chute*. Ainsi la «chute» de Lucifer (Is. XIV 12—16); celle du Prince de Tyr 
(Ez. XXVIII). On trouve chez Eusdbe de C4sar6e (voir par exemple P. E. 
XVI4—7) un 4tonnant vocabulaire pour exprimer la folie, I’excitation, la 
violence qui fit d^choir le premier ange. Voir aussi P. Humbert, D6mesure 
et chute dans I’A. T., Hommage k W. Vischer, 1960. 
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I’Age d’or des Grecs, pour qu’il y ait x6qoq *), succomba peut- 
etre par suite d’un xogog: Philon explique en eflPet qu’apr^s la 
faute, pour temp4rer le cMtiment, Dieu d6cida que d^sormais la 
nourriture d^pendrait du travail, afin d’^viter le recommence¬ 
ment de ces maux terribles que sont Toisivet^ et le rassasiement, 
dgyla et xdgog^. Nous retrouverons la mention d’une faute par 
suite de xdgog, sur les deux registres de la chute des anges et de 
la faute d’Adam, dans Toeuvre meme d’Orig^ne et chez Basile de 
C6sar6e3. Mais il ne s’agit Ik que de Tapplication banale de la 
vieille notion grecque: xdgog-SPQig, lorsqu’il s’agit de Satan; xdgog- 
Unvogy lorsqu’il s’agit d’Adam. Dans I’un et I’autre cas, des fitres 
primitivement «heureux)> ont abus6 des nourrituresqu’ils avaient 
en abondance (meme si ces nourritures s’appellent des «biens», 
il reste quelque chose de sensuel dans la gloutonnerie de ceux qui 
s’en «rassasient»); il s’agit bien d’une «sati6t4», avec ses conse¬ 
quences de d^mesure ou d’engourdissement; mais non pas, 
semble-t-il, d’une satiate de la contemplation, avec I’idee 


^ Le mot qui fait la jonction entre le r6cit biblique et les textes traditionnels 
greos est dxp^lai dans le Paradis, tout 6tait donn6 k Thomme «en abondanoe» 
sans qu*il ait k travailler; de mdme dans TAge d*or; de mdme aussi au festin 
de la Plaine de V4rit4 auquel les 4mes sont convi^ selon le i^oit du PhMre; 
Philon et certains P^res ont interpr4t4 la fameuse formule de 247 a *ip&6vog 
ydq SSq) ^elw Imaxaiit comme indiquant Vdxfr&ovia des flots de science 

qui s*6coulent de Dieu (Philon, Quod omn. 13). Le probldme est bien celui-oi, 
chez les Grecs comme chez les Chretiens: la creature pei^-elle (ou aat^-elle) 
recevoir la plenitude de ces dons abondants qui s’4coulent sans oesse de la 
source divine? 

2 Opif. 169. Il n'y a pas danger de xdqog lorsque Thomme se trouve dans 
une situation difficile, dans la «p6nurie», au lieu de se trouver face k fFabon- 
dance» et aux «d61ices» (rpug?^) (voir notre 4tude «La prise de conscience de 
la «nudit4» d’Adam», Studia Patristica VII, (TU 92), Berlin, 1966, p. 486—495). 

^ Satan a tperdu ses ailes» parce qu’il s’est «gorg6 des biens», xogeaddg 
Twv dya&wvy C. Celsum VI 44 ed. Koetschau p. 115,18 (noter la jonction entre 
le mythe du Ph^dre et le r^cit de Ez4chiel 28,12—13). Pour Basile voir 
plus loin. Le thdme d’Adam endormi 6nivr^, selon Orig^ne, m^rite d’etre 6tudi5 
k part: on reconstitue cette notion, en prenant appui sur le parallels 4tabli 
par Origdne entre la situation d’Adam dans le Paradis et celle de Poros dans 
le jardin de Zeus, 4nivr6 de nectar, endormi (Banquet 203 b: /iedvc^eig too 
vixTOQog . . . pePaQrjjiiivog e^ev) (C. Celsum IV 39 et Eus^be, P. E. XII11). 
Le point commun aux deux rdcits, si j’interpr^te correctement la pens^ 
d’Orig^ne, est qu’il y eut, dans les deux cas, «tromperie» exerc^e aux d6pens 
d’un homme intelligent dont le tort fut de s’etre laiss6 endormir; la tromperie 
est due k un personnage repr^sentant la matidre (le serpent, lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’Adam; P4nia, lorsqu’il s’agit de Poros). Le motif de la faute d’Adam serait 
done de s’dtre «gorg^», jusqu’4 cette forme de I’ivresse qui alourdit et endort. 
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associ^e que Tame, rassasi^e, «se d4tourne» de ce qu’elle ne peut 
plus supporter. Nous n’avons rien trouv4 qui annonce le th^me 
d6nonc4 comme «orig6niste». En tons cas, aucune notion dlabor6e 
d’un seuil de sati^td; seulement des notions morales assocides k 
rimage du rassasiement: Torgueil, Tinsolence, la r^volte, ou encore 
la paresse, I’engourdissement, Tivresse. Ces notions morales ont 
pris une particuli^re importance chez Philon, toujours pessimiste 
lorsqu’il s’agit des creatures: il sait que celles-ci ne sont mSme pas 
capables de recevoir dans leur plenitude les gr&ces divines, 
qu’elles doivent respecter les lois de sobridtd et d’humilitd, que 
Dieu lui-m^me, dans sa bont4, mesure I’octroi de ses graces, 
sachant «que TStre ct66 est incapable d’en supporter le flot 
abondant» sans tomber dans ces fautes d’ivresse insolente^ 
Philon, cependant, connait le remMe capable d’6viter le x6Qog, 
du point de vue de Thomme: il faut garder en soi le d6sir tou¬ 
jours renouvel6 de Dieu, il faut etre insatiable^. On voit ddj4 chez 
lui Tamorce du th^me spirituel si important chez les Chrdtiens, 
celui qui, pr6cis4ment, s’oppose au xdgog, le th^me de V andgearov^. 

Avant d’entreprendre la deuxi^me partie de notre enqufite, 
dont le but est de retrouver Tensemble des termes employes par 
Origfene pour nommer le motif de la chute des &mes, il est 
n4cessaire d’ajouter une precision sur le sens de xdgog dans 
I’expression x6gov Xapelv, celle que nous lisons dans les anath4- 
matismes. En r4alit4, nous n’avons pas trouv4 cette expression 
dans les multiples emplois de x6gog avant Origfene, mais seule- 

1 Post. 145. 

2 C’est le th5me biblique de la soil insatiable: Sirac. 24,19—21 («ceiix qui 

me mangent auront encore faim, ceuz qui me boivent auront encore 8oif»). 
Philon sait que la r^jouissance promise dans les vignes du Seigneur doit 
5tre une joie sans ecUiiU (dxdgearog etkpgoaihnj. Quod deus 154, cf. Somn. I 50, 
Gig. 31). Je ne vois rien de plus proche k signaler, dans le texte du PhMre, 
que ce qui est dit de la nourriture du dieu: il se nourrit d’intellection et de 
science tsans m41ange», dxijgaxog (ou: qui ne subit aucun dommage?) (247 d). 
Philon dit encore que T&me plac^ devant les spectacles celestes 4prouve k 
ce festin un plaisir toujours renouvel^: elle garde «une grande insatiability de 
contemplation», djiXrjarlav ... tov ^ecugeiv, (Gpif. 54). Le texte le plus 

important est De plant. 23—25. 

3 Les formules de Philon se retrouvent textuellement chez Ciyment d’Alex- 
andrie. Voir notamment Str. VII13, oh il est aussi question d’une «contem- 
plation sans satiety*, aacdgearog ^ia. Voir le texte de Basile analyst k la fin 
de cet article. Origdne exprimera le mdme th^me spirituel avec un vocabulaire 
different, que nous signalerons. Une ytude du th^me de Vdxdgearov devra tenir 
compte de Temploi des mots djiXrforog-dnhjorla et dbtavaxog. 
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merit rexpression analogue xoqov qui signifie que mfeme les 
meilleures choses, k la longue, «procurent la 8ati4t4», <(lassent». 
Le sens de x6qov Xa^elv est identique: Timage du rassasiement est 
att4nu6e; reste Tid^e d’une hssitvde, d’une perte du d^sir de 
manger encore. Ceci est tr^s important k pr4ciser, d’autant que 
le premier exemple que nous en connaissons est justement foumi 
par Orig^ne lui-meme: dans le passage du Traitd de la Priere 
consacr6 k d4montrer que Dieu, parfois, laisse le mal se d4- 
velopper afin que Tame en prenne le d^gofit et se convertisse, il 
doime Texemple de ce que fit Dieu k Tegard du peuple r4clamant 
de la viande: il leur permit d’en manger autant qu’ils en vou- 
draient car, tant qu’ils n’auraient pas Tobjet de leur d4sir, <(ils ne 
pourraient pas en prendre sati6t6 et cesser d’ 4prouver ce d6sir», 
x6qov ovx rjd^avro avTcbv kafielv ovds navaaa^ai rov Ttd^ovg^. 
K6 qov kafielv est done explicits par le verbe navaaa^&ai: «avoir 
satisfactions de quelque chose a pour consequence «cesser» de 
desirer ce que Ton a ainsi satiates, sans d’ailleurs qu’il soit 
necessaire d’ajouter I’id^e d’un ddgout associe k cette satis¬ 
faction. Ici, dans ce texte, la notion de d^gofit est ajout^e, car 
il s’agit d’une experience du mal, mais on pent voir par un 
texte d’Athanase qu’il n’en est pas toujours ainsi: cet auteur fait 
un recit de I’atheisme, en disant que les hommes, apr^s avoir in- 
vente les premieres formes de la superstition, ne s’en sont pas 
contentes {x6qov ov kafA^dvovreg) mais ont continui k se gorger 
toujours de nouvelles erreurs, persistant et progressant dans la 
honte, etendant toujours plus leur impiete2. Cet emploi de 
xdqov kapifidveiv est remarquable pour nous montrer qu’il s’agit 
d’ww arret du mouvement qui pousserait h corUinuer: exacte- 
ment ce que nous trouverons, avec d’autres mots, dans la doc¬ 
trine d’Orig^ne de la chute des &mes. 

Un des textes d’Orig^ne les plus importants sur I’origine du 
mal se trouve dans le Livre VI du Contre Celae, dans les chapitres 

* De orat. 29,14 ed. Koetschau p. 389,2. Bien noter que kapeiv* 

s'oppose 4 #d68irer» (1.1: xd imdvfiovfieva). 

C. Gentes 8. Voir aussi Apol. pour sa fuite 4: les pers^cuteurs «8e sont-ils 
sentis rassasi^s et d^sormais tenus tranquilles*? (xdqov ixovai xai . . . 
oav;): xdqov ixeiv indique ici aussi 1’ arret d’une activite, une mise au repos. 
Ces deux textes, qui n’ont aucun rapport avec un probldme th^ologique, 
sont trds pr^cieux pour fixer le sens qu’avait Texpression xdqov kaPeiv au cours 
du IV6me si^cle. Aucune confusion n’etait possible: e’est un sens trds affaibli, 
r^quivalent d'un verbe comme ♦cesser*. 
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43 et suivants. Orig^ne annonce lui-m5me qu’il va traiter de ce 
sujet (neqi rfjg xaxlag, nolav oqx^ xal yheaiv), identique k 

ses yeux k la doctrine de la chute du Diable (d negi rov tiovtjqov xal 
ix7tsa6vro(; xtbv ovqavlcov idyog). En quelques lignes tr^s prdcises, 
il rdvele les notions fondamentales de sa doctrine du mal: 
Torigine du mal, c’est que certains etres ont perdu leurs ailes ^ ce 
qui veut dire qu’ils ont cessd de participer au bien. On pourrait 
croire qu’Origene ddvelopperait alors le th^me de la chute de 
Satan: il n’en est rien. II passe aussitot k une explication tr^s 
gdndrale de la cessation de la participation au bien, dont nous 
sommes surs qu’elle vaut dans son esprit sur tous les registres 
d’une faute primitive: ce qu’il explique ici, nous le trouvons ailleurs 
expliqud pour la chute des &mes prdexistantes (dans le TraiU des 
Principea), ailleurs encore pour la faute d’Adam dans le Paradis: 
les premieres creatures spirituelles, les anges, Adam dans le 
Paradis, ne sont que trois cas analogues 2 , des variet4s d’une 

1 Le verbe TtreQOQQvelv rattache ezplicitement cette page sur Torigine du 
mal, elle-meme li6e k la chute du premier ange, k la mythologie du Ph^dre 
(246c: r&me bien pourvue d’ailes peut cheminer dans les airs; celle qui a 
perdu les ailes, TtreQOQQvi^aaaa, test entrain^e jusqu*^ ce qu’elle se soit saisie 
de quelque chose de solide» (trad. L. Robin). L’image avait d6j4 6t6 employee 
par Tatien (Or. 20,1), pour lequel le motif de notre pente vers le sensible 
4tait appel4 un manque de force, une drovia, et qui identifie Taile k TEsprit 
que rhomme perd par la faute. L^identification de «ce qui fait monter» Vkme 
aux vertus est d4j& chez Philon (J. Dani61ou, La colombe et la t^n^bre ..., 
op. cit. p. 375 n. 2, p. 397, attribue cette identification, reprise par Gr^goire de 
Nysse, au n^oplatonisme: elle est ant^rieure): Quis heres 241, Cher. 47 
etc. Il est tr^s remarquable qu'Orig^ne, employant cette terminologie imag^e, 
ait 6prouv4 le besoin d*apporter un texte biblique k titre de t4moignage: 
Prov. 23,5. Voir aussi Cohort, ad Gentiles 32. L’image de la perte des ailes 
pour nommer Tdtat de T&me qui penche vers la mati^re 6tait 6galement em¬ 
ployee par les Gnostiques, si Ton en croit le t^moignage de Plotin, II 9,4. 

2 Ceci aurait besoin d'une demonstration. Qu'il me suffise de rappeler le 
gout d’Origene pour situer les probiemes de liberte et de faute, de chute, sur 
le plan general de «la nature spirituellet et les textes au cours desquels il 
passe, tout naturellement, d’un registre mythique au plan philosophique. 
Ainsi, pour nous bomer k un exemple, assimile-t-il tFexpulsion d'Adam hors 
du Paradis* k «la descents de I’&me* dans le corps, selon le mythe du Phedre; 
dans ce texte (C. Celsum IV 40, qui fait suite k la comparaison Adam-Poros) 
la points de Targumentation est d'affirmer la superiorite de Moise sur Platon 
mais nous en retiendrons aussi que la scene biblique choisie par Origene pour 
surpasser le mythe platonicien, scene qui raconte Texpulsion d'Adam du Para¬ 
dis et comment Dieu alors lui donna les tuniques de peau fabriquees <4 cause 
de la desobeissance*, avait k ses yeux un contenu analogue k la descents de 
r&me dans le corps. Les trois cas (&mes, anges, Adam) s'enchainent aussi 
chez Tatien (20,1). 
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meme espfece qui s’appelle <(la nature spirituellej), unique et 
identique chez tous. Ce sont tous (et cela sufFit k les d^finir pour 
leur vie «es8entielle») (1) des creatures {yevrjrd); (2) capables de 
participer au logos divin (XoyixA)) (3) libres (ame^ovaia), Le 
probl^me commun, sur les trois registres, est que ces creatures 
avaient d’abord 4t4 plac^es «dans la beatitude)) qu’elles 
auraient pu y rester, qu’elles en sont 4(tomb4es)>: le terme meme de 
<ichute» (nbixeiv et ses composes, ou d’autres verbes indiquant un 
mouvement d’^loignement et de descente2) est commun 4 tous les 
divers «*egistres)> mythiques (les divers «logoi»), dont on peut 
donner une explication philosophique commune, celle que nous 
avons ici. II faut d’ailleurs noter que, mfeme en ce texte qui est 
consacr4 en principe 4 la chute de Satan, Orig4ne emploie des 
tours de phrases tr4s vagues («certains», «celui qui participer), si 
bien que son raisonnement vaut pour tous les cas. 

II oppose <ice qui est bon substantiellement», to ovai(jod(b<; dya- 
(c’est Dieu) 4 mce qui est bon d’une fa 9 on accidentelle et 
acquise» (c’est le cas de la creature) 3: le «bien» vient 4 la creature 
selon la participation qu’elle prend au bien-en-soi; ce bien ne lui 


^ La notion de «vie bienheureuBer, fioxoQukrjgy semble recouvrir poor Ori- 
g^ne, d*une fa 9 on g6n4rale, la vie de la nature spirituelle lorsqu^elle est unie 4 
Dieu: la vie primitive des dmes pr^existantes avant la chute, qui se confond 
avec la vie primitive des natures ang^liques avant leur chute, avec la vie 
paradisiaque d’Adam avant la faute, et qui est aussi la vie esp^r^e aprte oe 
monde-ci. II aurait fallu «rester» dans la beatitude initiale (Com. in Jo 120 
(22), 123 p. 125,12—14). La notion de «b6atitude» se precise parfois en «la 
contemplation du Beau dans le lieu supra-c61este», selon Tespoir qu’avaient 
(dit Orig^ne, C. Celsum 111 80) Pythagore et Platon. 11 existe un seul probl^me, 
celui de la vie fessentieller des &mes, notre vie «principale» (ou «premidre»; 
TiQorjyovfiitn]), d6finie comme une union k Dieu (xoivoivla), qui est la contem¬ 
plation (C. Celsum III 56 p. 251,13—15). 

2 Les compost avec and ou xaxd ou ix, ces trois propositions dOcrivant 
Torigine du mal comme un Oloignement de Dieu, une descente d’«en hauti^ 
(voir par exemple Com. in Jo. XIX 20 (5), 130 p. 321,17—18: xaxaXBkouiivai 
xd XQelxxova et XX 22 (20), 182 p. 355,5: dnonenxcoxojg xwv xgetxxdvwp) ou une 
sortie hors de la bOatitude initiale: voir comment OrigOne interprOte dans le 
sens de la chute la simple proposition iS qu*il lit en Gen. 3,22: elg ii vfuov 
oeci signifiant: IxTuadvxa xfjg fAaxaQi6xr}xog (Com. in Jo. XXXII 18 (11), 233). 
Un des verbes importants k signaler est xivrjaaiy tel qu’OrigOne le commente 
lorsqu'il le lit en Gen. XI 2: C. Celsum V 30, p. 31—32. 

3 Cette terminologie est frOquente chez OrigOne. Voir Com. in Jo. II 18, 
124 p. 75,8—9 (/xj) odaicodwg ... a>g dxa^iaxov (JVfipeprjxdg), De princ. I 8,3 
(ncUuralitert substantialiter ex aesumfUone . ..). Les «aile6» de T&me sont 
ainsi ce qui peut s^ajouter (pousser) ou se perdre (tomber). 
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fera pas defaut tant qu’elle prendra part; s’il lui manque un jour, 
ce sera par sa propre faute. Le m4taphore de la nourriture se 
m^le k I’expression abstraite: «prendre part», c’est mae nourrir)>*. 
Origene emploie meme, pour cette nourriture, les termes les plus 
Chretiens («le pain vivant», «la boisson v4ritable)>). II est fonda- 
mental pour lui, quelle que soit Texpression litt^raire qu’il utilise, 
d’affirmer que la ((conservations de la vie d’une creature (sa 
ri]Qrjai^^) est au prix de son alimentation. Ce qui pent faire 
arreter cette vie (il s’agit, bien entendu, de la vie veritable, celle 
de Tetre koyixog) c’est un arret dans son alimentation, arr§t dont 
il sera lui-mSme «responsables (Tiagd TYjv ahiav)^. Un mot va 
nous donner trfes pr4cis4ment le motif qu’Origfene imagine k cet 
arr§t (le motif de la faute, par consequent): le bien manquera 
«si Ton est negligent (nonchalant, paresseux: gqi^fujaavrog) k 
prendre parts. Voil4 la seule explication possible de la «perte des 
ailess: les ailes ont besoin de nourriture pour pousser^; la 
creature peut et doit s’alimenter k la source de tout bien; elle 
perdra cette participation et «tomberas si elle commet la faute 


1 La m^taphore de la nourriture des ailes de r&me vient du PhMre: Ori> 

g^ne est fiddle au contexte du mythe de la chute des &mes. Voir dans le texte 
du Phddre 246e: rovrotg (sc. le divin, le beau, le sage, le bon) XQiq>exal re xal 
aSiexai ... TtxiQOifia; 247d: xQ&pofjihr) et: rdXrj&t} 

(petal xcd ei TKx^ei; 247e: ^eaaapiivrj xal i(nia§eiaa; 248b—c: (i)... vdpii^) ... 
ro6rq> XQifperai. Origdne est, dans le texte que nous analysons ici, C. Celsum 
VI 44, p. 114,24, un tdmoin ancien de la variante d^dexai pour aSSextu pour le 
texte du Phddre, si Ton doit voir ici une allusion k Phddre 246e. Certains pas¬ 
sages du commentaire d’Hermias et de Proclus connaissent cette le 9 on, k cet 
endroit. Le verbe &Qdea^i de toutes manidres se lit en Phddre 251b et c. 
Il signifie «dtre irriguds ou srecevoir de la vitalitdt (voir la traduction et la 
note de L. Robin). Philon utilise cette mdtaphore de rirrigation mais plus 
souvent celle de la nourriture. Voir par example Opif. 158, Leg. All. I 97—98, 
Fug. 137 sq.. Leg. All. I 64 etc. .. Pour Origdne la nourriture de T&me est la 
nourriture eucharistique, le pain et le vin, participation au Verbe de Dieu. 
Pour les ndoplatoniciens, reprenant un thdme des Oracles Chaldalques, ce 
sont les trois vertus qui nourrissent T&me (foi, vdritd, amour, correspondant 
au bon, au sage et au beau de Phddre 246 d) (Proclus, Sur le ler Alcibiade, 
ed. Cousin p. 356,20 sq.). L'irrigation et la nourriture de Vkme ont pour 
rdsultat sa «croissance»: aii^exai. Tout ce vocabulaire est k interprdter sur le 
registre de la vie spirituelle chez Origdne. 

2 C. Celsum VI 44 p. 114,21. Peut-etre ce terme provient-il de la doctrine 
de VolxeioxJiQj d^origine stolcienne. Chaque dtre s'approprie la nourriture qui 
assure sa vie. On retrouvera XT^Qrjaig dans la doctrine de la awti/jorjaig, 

^ Ibid. p. 114,22. Mdme emploi de Jiagd suivi d'un accusatif, au sens de «du 
fait de», en De orat. 29,13 p. 388,1 (jiagd xipf Idlav alxlav), 

^ Voir les rdfdrences donndes dans la note 1. 
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de «nonchalance», Quelques pages plus loin, le mfime 

th^me est repris avec un autre mot, de sens tr^s voisin: c’est 
«par negligence du beau», 6C afiikeiav rov xaXov, que certaines 
creatures se pr^cipitent vers le mal*. 

Cette page du Contre Cdse correspond k une doctrine constante 
d’Origfene, que nous trouvons souvent rappel^e, ne serait-ce que 
par un mot. En voici quelques exemples: Com. in Jo. XIII 33, 
les ames ont besoin de Talimentation qui est la contemplation de 
Dieu; elles ne sontpas «sans besoini) {dvevdeeli;); si elles cessent 
de s’alimenter, elles perdent, non pas leur existence puisqu’elles 
sont d6j4 cre4es, mais la quality de leur etre, leur degr4 de parti¬ 
cipation aux attribute divins, k la Vie essentielle et veritable 2. 
Les ames se classent, selon Origene, en «races)>, en «degr4s», selon 
leur participation au logos divin: il s’agit de «plus)> ou de «moins» 
dans leur alimentation Adam 4tait plac6 dans le Paradis des 
d41ices^ avec des consignee concemant son alimentation: il serait 
rest4 immortel, s’il avait mang4 de tout arbre du Paradis, comme 
on le lui avait ordonn4, et s’il s’^tait abstenu de Tarbre interdit^. 
L’immortalit^ promise k Adam, on le voit bien par ce texte, est 


1 C. Celsum VI 45 p. 116,8. 

2 ed. Preuflchen p. 257—268. 

^ Un exemple de la difficult^ d’interpr^tation des textes d'Orig^ne: chaqne 
fois quMl est question des «races» ou des «degr^s» de participation des kmea au 
logos divin s'agit-il de paliers dans la vie spirituelle d*une &me, qui «monte» 
ou qui «descend», ou bien s'agit-il d'^tats atteints par diverses &nies, dans leur 
existence eschatologique, fix6es plus ou moins haut, dans des corps plus ou 
moins lourds, selon le degr6 d’^loignement de leur chute loin de Dieu? Pour 
ces degr^s dans la mont^e ou la descente, voir De orat. 29,13. Pour Taccusation 
portae contre Origdne d’avoir enseign6 des «classes* d’&mes, des voir la 

demi^re phrase du ch. Ill du Traits de la nature de Thomme de N^m^ius 
d'Emdse (ed. Matthaei p. 144). 

4 Signalons une curieuse erreur typographique de Ted. Preuschen, p. 260,1: 
rdv JiOQddeiaov Tfjg rgoqnjg, au lieu de ZQtxpfjg: noter aussi la facility avec la- 
quelle Origene passe au ddveloppement sur Adam. 

5 «serait rest6 immortel*, d&dvarog dv ifieivev 6 Sv&QOinog (p. 260,2). D 
4tait plus traditionnel de dire que I’homme aurait acquis Timmortalit^ s’il 
avait persist^ dans son alimentation k I’arbre de Vie, car il n’^tait initialement 
ni mortel ni immortel, mais capable d’acqu4rir I’immortalit^ ou de tomber 
dans la corruptibility (voir Theophile d’Antioche II 27). Origene lui-rndme 
enseigne que les demons, par exemple, sont tomb^s «du chemin qui va vers le 
bien* (anonea&vreg xfjg ini rd dya&dv ddov, C. Celsum VII 69 p. 218,17), ce qui 
prouve bien que pour lui I’^tat initial n’^tait pas une perfection dyfinitivement 
acquise mais un progr^s perpytuel (voir J. Daniyiou, Message yvangyiique et 
culture heliynistique, p. 383: I’etre cryy est «un dieu en perpytuel devenir*)^ 
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rimmortalitd au terme d’un festin, rimmortalit4 donn^e par la 
noiirritiire prise k I’arbre de vie. La faute d’Adam, comme toute 
faute, est une faute concemant sa nourriture. C. CeUum V 30: 
Origene traite de manifere all6gorique le rdcit biblique de la dis¬ 
persion des peuples k partir de TOrient (Genese 11); il y voit la 
figure de la dispersion des &mes dans le monde materiel, loin 
de Dieu, par suite de leur «mouvement» fautif. Ces peuples 
disperses arrivent k un lieu dont le nom symbolique signifie 
♦grincement des dents^: nom bien adapts, dit Origfene, car 
ces &mes «ont perdu ce par quoi elles sont nourries» ((broAAvva^ 
a&covg rd dC wv XQiq>ovxai). Le motif de leur faute fut done la 
perte de leur nourriture, Tarret de leur alimentation, encore 
une fois^. 

La m^taphore de la nourriture des ames par la contemplation 
fait place le plus souvent, dans la langue d’Origfene, k des ex¬ 
pressions plus abstraites: s’alimenter, e’est «se toumer» vers 
Dieu; ne pas s’alimenter, s’est «se d6tourner» de Dieu. Le voca- 
bulaire le plus frequent est celui de la «tension» du regard de 
Tame vers Dieu, la motif de la faute 6tant alors un relachement 
de cette tension, une inattention. Quelques textes: Com. in Jo. 
II 2,18: Si le Fils, k la diflESrence des creatures, prend une part 
entiere k la divinity du Pere, e’est parce qu’il «per8iste sans 
aucime interruption dans la contemplation de la profondeur 
patemelle», nagifieve xfj ddiaXeinxco xov naxQixov pd'&ovc'^. 
Com. in Mdtth. XI 17: Si les ames se classent en diflF^rentes 
<(races», e’est selon qu’elles tendent ou qu’elles relachent la fine 
pointe de leur volonte {emxelveiv xrjv ngoalgeaiv, . . . QC^'&vfila xal 
diieXeia^). Si Ton «tombe», si Ton «descend», e’est par suite 
d’une inattention, d’une ignorance du beau (C. Celsum VII 69: 
naq^ Ibiav aiiQoae^iav, dyvoia x(bv xaXmv)^. La r^gle gen^rale, 
e’est qu’il faut «garder» {xrjqelv) la loi deDieu, sa Parole: toute 
faute est un manque d’attention k cette loi, une «fatigue» dans 
I’attention (8xe d£ xig xaiiwv ev xf\ nqoaoyr} xal xrjqijaec), mais 
cette fatigue est coupable: elle est assimil^e k I’inattention 
(xaf^thv . . . f\ djtqoa€xxr]aaQ neql x6 xrjqelv) {Com. in Jo. XX 


1 C. Celsum V 30 p. 31,24. 

2 ed. Preuschen p. 66,7. 

3 ed. Klostermann-E. Benz p. 62,19. Voir notre Origene et la fonction 
r6v41atrice du Verbe incam6, Paris, 1968, p. 266. 

4 p. 218,12. Voir aussi De orat. 29,13 p. 388,2—3: iftoi... kqt* ijiavdpaaiv .. 
<i]> xenapaivovaav 6iaq)6qa}g iS dnqoae^lag ... 
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39 (31 )i. Le terme mSme de «n4gligence» (ifiikeiay afieXeiv) est 
celui qui resume le mieux le seul motif qu’Origtee puisse ima- 
giner k la chute des ames, avec sea variantes de «pares8e» (^a^- 
f^la), d’ <(inaction» {dgyla, agyelv)^, d’ «inattention» (ojtQoaeSla), 
Si nous devons rencontrer, dans Toeuvre d’Origfene, cette autre 
expression du motif de la chute, x6qov Xafielv Trji; ^eayglag, il ne 
fait aucun doute que ce sera encore avec un sens voisin: s’arrfeter 
de contempler par suite de lassitude dans TeflEort, de paresse 
ou de negligence, comme quelqu’un qui, au festin de la contem¬ 
plation, perdrait le goftt de manger encore 3. 

Connaissant maintenant I’ensemble des cinq ou six mots grecs 
les plus typiques de la conception origenienne de la faute des 
ames, nous pouvons aborder la lecture des pages du Traiii dea 
Principes et tenter une retroversion approximative de certains 

^ p. 382,20. Le theme de la fatigue des ftmes donne lieu chez Plotin k une 
exoellente description de Tabandon p^gressif de Teffort mais il nous semble 
qu*une difference essentielle s^pare la pens^e d’Origene decelledePlotin:pour 
Origene cette fatigue n*est qu'une forme de lassitude coupabUf d'inattention. 

^ 'Agyeiv signifie tcesser de» (voir Com. in Jo. XXXII 21 (13), 268 p. 462, 
20). C*est un mot qu*utilisera Gregoiie de Nysse pour indiquer Tarret dans la 
participation au bien: Horn, in Cant. XII ed. Langerbeck p. 350,1. On trouve 
le theme de Tinattention dans un fragment cite par Justinien, utilise par 
Koetschau dans son edition du Traite des Principes, en I 6,2, p. 80,15: «Par 
la propre faute de ceux qui ne portent pas k eux-mSmes une attention sans 
sommeil, surviennent plus ou moins vite les chutes ...», rwv fiij TiQoaex^oyp 
iavToiQ dyQwmog. Ruffn a traduit (si du moins la citation de Justinien nous 
fait connaftre le texte authentique d'Origene) par des mots qui indiquent 
la negligence (deux verbes: neglegant atque diasimulent, p. 81,11) et la 
paresse (deaidia^ p. 81,12). Avec les quatre ou cinq mots qui reviennent 
dans tons ces textes, nous toumons toujours autour de la mdme idee. 

^ La meilleure interpretation, en ce sens, du axdQov kaPeivt est donnee par 
H. Comeiis, Les fondements cosmologiques ... (op. cit. p. 375, n. 2) p. 90, qui 
parle d’ inapp4tence, ou par A. Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica... (op. cit. 
p. 373, n. 1) lorsqu'il traduit exactement la formule des anathematismes par «en 
avoir assez de* (p. 141 et 144), au lieu de parler de fsatiete* (p. 142). Une 
traduction par «degoiit» et meme par «ennui» (J. Danieiou, La colombe et la 
tenebre... p. 417) nous parait encore excessive. Le terme de «satiete» (ou, 
en anglais, «surfeit*) est couramment employ^, sans qu^une 4tude ait encore 
4t4 faite, pour en justifier le sens. On le trouve employ^ sans hesitation par 
F. Prat, Orig^ne, p. XXXU (satiete du bonheur), par P. Sherwood, op. cit. 
p. 375, (voir n. 2), par C. Tresmontant (qui voit dans cette satiate, comme dans 
la negligence, de simples «deficiences psychologiques*, etrangeres k la tradition 
biblique d’un peche moral), p. 285,397,409—411. R. Cadiou, La jeunesse d’Ori- 
gene, 1936, p. 226—227, emploie une terminologie beaucoup plus juste: fElles 
(les &mes preexistantes) se sont opposees k leur principe comme la faiblesse 
s’oppose k la force, la fatigue k la perseverance, Tinertie k I’activite .. .*. 
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passages du latin de Bufin ou semble se trouver la notion de 
sati6t6. 

Le traits 9 du livre II de cet ouvrage fait un r^cit de la chute 
des ames, pour introduire au sujet de la creation du monde: les 
cr^tures raisonnables se sont toutes plus ou moins 41oign4es de 
Dieu et c’est pour les recevoir que Dieu a ct66 un monde divers, 
comme leurs chutes sont diverses. Origfene rappelle d’abord, 
comme dans C. Celsum VI 44, que la quality des ames ne leur 
est pas 4inaturelle», qu’elle leur est donnde par Dieu. Ce qui leur 
est donn4 peut aussi leur 6tre enlev^. Nous retrouvons Ik le 
th^me des attributs mdventices* de I’&me, qui peuvent s’adjoin- 
dre ou se disjoindre et faire d^faut Le bien sera enlevd usi le 
mouvement des &mes n’est pas dirig4 droitement et d’une bonne 
fa§on*2. Les deux adverbes recte et probMliter correspondent 
peut-Stre (si Bufin est fiddle) k des adverbes comme dgd&g, 
xa}/bg ou PefiaUog, mais d’une fa^on plus g4n4rale nous devons 
nous rappeler le mot trouv6 dans Com. in Jo. II 2,18, cit6 plus 
haut, ddidXeiTtTog, qui indique que I’&me ne participe aux attri¬ 
buts divins qu’au prix d’une tension 4fininterrompue» du regard 
(Bufin utilise ailleurs en ce sens indeainenter et inseparabiliter^). 
11 faut surtout noter que, ici, la participation k Dieu est acquise 
au prix d’un «mouvement)); mouvement vers Dieu, mouvement 
qui doit §tre «droit». La faute arrivera quand ce mouvement 
cessera ou se d^toumera. Origfene rappelle encore que le Cr6a- 
teur a accord^ aux natures spirituelles de pouvoir ainsi acqu^rir 
le bien par leur propre mouvement, volontaire et libre. C’est 
alors que Bufin nous donne, en une phrase, avec quatre mots 
latins, V6nonc6 des motifs possibles de cette faute: sed deaidia 
et laboris taediwm in servando bono et averaio ac negiegentia 


^ Voir p. 386, n. 3. Origdne emploie des composes avec ini, comme imylyvea^i 
ou kuavfx^alveiv (C. Celsum VI 44 p. 114,19: iniyevi^fiatog). Voir plus loin 
Tusage que Plotin fera, dans le mdme sens, de Tadjectif inoKTdg, Le bien est, 
pour r&me cr66e, Tobjet d’une «importation». 

2 n 9,2 p. 166,24. 

3 indesinerUer: Be princ. II 6,6 p. 145,21 et 13,8 p. 62,9. Nous retenons de 
pr6f6rence, pour not re sujet, ce qui conceme la tension ininterrompue du 
mouvement. II est bien certain que d’autres caract^ristiques sont 6galement 
affirm6es, notamment cette «droiture» du mouvement, ici, 4 laquelle s’oppose 
la «d4viation» du mouvement (diaaxQOffrq), sa perversion. II me semble que 
VinoonvertibilUaa du Fils (II6, 6 p. 145,21: dxQeTrrdxrjgl) designs cette droi- 
ture du mouvement, qui ne se toume ni 4 droite ni 4 gauche, et non pas une 
immobility. Voir plus loin. 

2d Cross, Studia Patristica VIII 
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meliorum initium dedit recedendi a bono, «mai8 la nonchalance 
et la lassitude du travail pour garder le bien, le mouvement 
d’aversion et la negligence du bien furent le debut de Teioig- 
nement loin du bien». De ces quatre termes, Tun d’eux, 
aversio (grec: &jtoarQO(pij)j decrit le fait plutdt qu’il n’en donne 
le motif. Les trois autres recoupent plus ou moins les mots 
grecs que nous avons inventories: neglegentia meliorum pent 
etre une traduction de dfzikeia xQeirrdvcov; desidia et laboris 
taedium indiquent tous deux Tabandon de Tefifort par paresse 
ou lassitude: aQyla ou ^‘dvfzla; laboris taedium pourrait aussi 
etre ime traduction du tour grec x6qov kapelv, au sens que 
nous avons precise: «en avoir assez de», «se lasser de» faire 
effort pour «conserver le bien», (tyiqeIv to &ya^6v, probablement). 
Les deux mots desidia et neglegentia sont egalement associes 
en un autre passage (I 6,2), oh Orig^ne rappelle encore une 
fois que la «bonte» des creatures ne leur est pas «substantielle» 
mais mccidentelle^, qu’elle peut done leur faire defaut (cuxidere, 
decidere: cvpipalveivy &jiocn)fiPalvetv'i)\ ce qui arrive «si elles 
negUgent» de prendre part aux vertus divines (saintete, sagesse, 
divinite) par suite de leur paresse (^t neglegant atque dissimu- 
lent .. . vitio propriae desidiae), Paresse, negligence, lassitude 
dans Teffort, inattention: tels sont bien les motifs de la faute 
pour Origene, sans que nous trouvions une seule mention d’une 
veritable «satiete)>, au sens ob il y aurait degout pour une 
nourriture trop forte. La responsabibte du ndgog, si x6gog il y 
a, est tout entifere du cote de T&me qui se lasse, par paresse et 
par negbgence, par manque de vigilance dans Teffort. 

Reste le fameux passage du Traiti des Principes (13,8) oh 
Rufin emploie le mot m^me de saiietas, au sens m^me ou les 
accusateurs d’Orig^ne denoncent la notion, puisqu’il est question 
d’une satiete du bien: satietas boni, Origene vient de consacrer 
une dissertation k Faction continue du Pfere, du Fils et de FEsprit 
sur les ames (indesinenter opus) 2 . La pointe de Fargumentation 

1 p. 80,13 sq. Ces deux termes grecs apparaissent dans la terminologie 
de Sextus Empiricus, comme chez Orig^ne (C. Celsum VI 44 p. 114, 19—21). 

2 p. 62,13, sq. R. Cadiou, Introduction au syst^me d’Origdne, 1932, p. 113, 
s’appuie sur ce texte, k la suite de G. Bardy, Recherches sur THistoire du 
texte et des versions latines du De principiis d’Origdne, Lille, 1923, pour dire 
que la formule authentique d’Orig^ne employait xdQog comme sujet du verbe 
^fipdveiv (sc. A. Tag ywxdg), contrairement au tour cit6 par les anath^matismes. 
Nous n'avons trouv6 aucun exemple de cette construction en grec, mais plu* 
sieurs fois la construction d’un sujet gouvemant le verbe {x6qov) 
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dans le passage qui suit est, me semble-t-il, qu’4 Taction «conti- 
nue» de Dieu doit correspondre, du c6t4 de Thomme, un accueil 
♦continue de cette action, ce que Ton peut appeler Tattention 
«sans aucune interruption», adidkebvtaiQ. C’est par rapport k 
ce sujet central que doivent s’interprfeter les lignes suivantes: 
♦si un jour, apr^s beaucoup de luttes, nous pouvons parvenir 
k la vie sainte et bienheureuse, nous devons y persister {perdurare. 
traduction probable d*un des mots les plus importants de la 
langue spirituelle d’Origfene: impivew ou un autre compost 
de /iivetv) sans que jamais ne nous saisisse la satidtd de ce bien ... 
Si un jour la sati4t4 prit Tun de ceux qui furent 4tablis dans la 
classe la plus 41ey4e et parfaite . .. in^vitablement il a gliss4 
peu k peu . . . il pourra retrouver ce qu’il a perdu par sa n4gli- 
gence». Nous laissons de c6t^ dans ce texte ce qui, cependant, 
est le th^me le plus important (les degr^s divers des chutes loin 
de Dieu), pour n’en retenir que les motifs de la chute: la «sati4t4», 
la «n4gligence». Encore une fois les deux mots voisinent dans la 
m£me phrase. La «sati4t4» n’est qu’une forme de la negligence. 
Elle est lassitude du bien au sens qui rend T&me responsable de 
cette lassitude: ce n’est pas le bien qui provoque une surali- 
mentation entrainant le degoflt; il n’y a pas, au sens strict du 
terme, «satiete du bien», d^gout provoque par le bien; il y a seule- 
ment, comme tout le contexte nous entraine k le comprendre, 
abandon progressif de Tattention au bien, fatigue et lassitude, 
negligence (Origene, dans les lignes suivantes, decrit fort bien 
ce processus inevitable d’eioignement par suite d’un manque 
d’exercice^). Sans cesse reviennent dans les textes d’Origene des 
mots qui indiquent ce que Tame «aurait du» faire pour ne pas 
dechoir: elle aurait du «persister» dans un travail, qui etait de 
diriger son mouvement vers Dieu, de tendre son regard vers 
la Source de tout bien, de s’alimenter par cette contemplation 
en nourriture de Vie. Le motif de la chute est Tabandon 
de la tension, Tarret de mouvement, le relachement de la 
vigilance. 


^ Une description analogue se lit chez Plotin, IV 8,4, qui motive la sepa¬ 
ration de r4me d’avec Tintelligence universelle par «la fatigue d’etre aveo 
un autre» {olov xdfivovaai rtp aiiv elvai) et le fait qu’elle ne regarde plus 
vers I’intelligible 7iq6q to vorjvdv pXhifi). Plotin se r^ffere ensuite k I’expres- 
sion 4ttraditionnelle» (dit-il) de la «perte des ailes» et pr^sente le corps comme 
la prison de r4me (Seafioi): nous avons done au moins une terminologie plato- 
nicienne commune. 

26 * 
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Rien, disons-nous, n’evoque la notion d’une sati^t^ provo- 
qu4e par le bien, celui-ci agissant sur Tame comme une nour- 
riture trop forte on trop abondante et provoquant le d^gdut. 
On a cependant parfois imaging qu’Origfene avait enseign^ cela, 
d’une part parce qu’il utilise la notion de xSgog pour parler 
d’une 8ati4t4 du mal, d’autre part parce qu’il semble avoir 
con 9 u deux points extremes du bien et du mal, comme deux 
(tcombles* sym4triques. 

S’il y a possibility d’une satiety du mal, cela tient justement au 
fait qu’il s’agit du mal: lorsque Ton se gorge du pychy, inyvitable- 
ment on en yprouve de I’ycoeurement car le pychy dygoiite k 
la longue; on se met k hair ce que Ton a d’abord dysiry. Ce prin- 
cipe rysume des observations banales de psychologie. Origyne 
pense que Dieu a utilisy d’une fa 9 on pydagogique cette possi¬ 
bility de «satiyty du mal» en laissant parfois Thomme faire 
Texpyrience jusqu’au bout de son mal: nous avons dyji city 
un texte {Traiti de la Priere 29,14) qui attestait I’expression 
hx6qov kafielv^ immydiatement suivie de sa consyquence: cesser 
(navaacr&ai) de dysirer ce que Ton dysirait d’abord. Deux autres 
textes vont encore plus loin: dans le C, Celmm V 32, parlant 
de la dispersion des peuples, Origyne dit que Dieu, pour les 
punir, les a laissy subir la tyrannie des mauvais esprits, pour 
faire leur yducation, poiu- que, «repus de leur pychy, ils le dy- 
testent» (Iva xoQea^ivreq dfxoQrlag jLiiaijacoaiv avrqv)^. Dans 
un fragment conservy du CommerUaire sur VExode il est 
pareillement affirme que Dieu laisse faire parfois les ames, 
«jusqu’4 ce que, rassasiyes, elles se dytoument de Tobjet de 
leur dysir » (iojQ xoqea&slaai ajioaxqacpcbai xd d/v dqiyovxai'^), 
Mais quel sens aurait dans le plan divin une expyrience symy* 
trique de la ((satiety du bien»? Absolument aucun et nous n’en 
trouvons aucune trace chez Origyne. Si Tame, lassye de con- 


1 p. 34,5 (= Philocalie ch. 22,11, ed. Robinson p. 186,18). Voir aussi De 
princ. Ill 1,13, p. 218,4 sq. (= Philocalie ch. 21,12 p. 164,4): Dieu laisse le mal 
venir jusqu’en surface pour que Thomme le «vomisse» {ifxdaag), 

2 Fragment conserve par la Philocalie, ch. 27,4 p. 246,14. Les auteurs de la 
Philocalie, Basile et Gr6goire de Nazianze, ainsi que leurs lecteurs, avaient 
done sous les yeux Tusage qu*Origdne faisait de la notion d'une 8ati6t4 du 
mal. Je pense que cet emploi de xdQog, au sens de ddgoiU, 6tait si frappant 
qu’il ne pouvait manquer de communiquer quelque chose de sa nuance k 
toute expression faite avec xdgog, Comme le dira Maxime le Confesseur 
(Ambigua, P. G. 91, col. 1089 B), la definition m^me du xooog e’est qu'il 
«^teint le d^sir*, e’est le degout. 
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templer Dieu, se d^toume de lui, si le m5me mot (ajioaxQoqyifi) 
d^crit le mouvement d’aversion loin de Dieu comme il d^crit 
aussi Taversion du mal, le contexte est tout 4 fait different: 
le bien n’exerce aucun efifet de saturation, done de repulsion 
sur Tame. 11 serait absurde de Timaginer. La mSme image de 
«8ati4t4» doit se traduire de deux mani^res diffi^rentes selon le 
contexte: «sati4t4» du mal par saturation, «lassitude» du bien 
par la faute de I’^me ndgligente. 

II se trouve qu’Origfene, k la suite mime du texte du C. CeUum 
dont nous avons fait notre point de dipart, a exprimi Tidie 
qu’il y avait «deux points extremes^ {dv6 tv* oUrcog dvofiAao) 
dxQdrrfxeg), un du bien, un du mal*. Mais quel sens cela a-t-il 
et les deux «combles» doivent-ils tous deux itre imaginis comme 
des limites provoquant une ripulsion? Le point extreme du 
mal, c’est Satan: il est 14, de par la volonti pidagogique de 
Dieu, pour provoquer en nous, en eflFet, un sentiment de ripul- 
sion. La zone du mal est ainsi limitie par une barriire extreme, 
k partir de laquelle ne peut que s’opirer le mouvement de 
retour, V imaxQtxpij. Le point extreme du bien, d’autre part, 
est Jisus; un modile qu’il faut suivre sur une voie qui va vers 
Dieu: il n’est dit nulle part, et il serait absurde d’imaginer, que 
cette voie atteint un seuil. Des expressions comme de sommet 
du bien» {dxQd>Q€ia x(bv dya#d>r) de plus haut point du bonheur» 
(ivoixdxoS) ne doivent pas itre serries de trop pris2. Elies sont 
compensies par toutes celles qui disignent la voie vers Dieu 
comme un mouvement qui doit «persister», c’est-4-dire se pro- 


* C. Celsum VI 45 p. 116,10 sq. Il faudrait poser au moins rapidement un 
probl^me grave: Orig^ne a-t-il employ^ la notion de fcomble du malt seule- 
ment sur le plan de Texp^rience individueUe des &mes (of. J. Dani61ou, Comble 
du mal... p. 36) ou bien n’en a-t-il pas fait aussi un principe d’ezplication 
de la chute collective des &mes, ant^rieure k la creation du monde historique? 
Dans ce cas, n’aurait-il pas utilise la notion cyclique du temps des Stolciens, 
lesquels nommaient justement xdqog une des deux altemances, celle que 
suit Vixjwgaxjig, Tautre, celle qui pr^c^de la diaxdafirjaig, s'appelant xQ^f^oavvri 
(ou Xifi6g)l Voir les t^moins de cette terminologie: Philon, Leg. All. Ill 7, 
Leg. Spec. I 208, Plutarque, Sur I’E de Delphes 9, Hippolyte de Rome, Elen- 
chos IX 10 (voir la discussion du fragment attribu^ & H^raclite dans G. S. 
Kirk, Heraclitus. The cosmic fragments, 1954, p. 349—361). Voir Origins, 
C. Celsu m IV 69, pour la notion d*un Beuil-iiat^Qcoaig, et les notes de H. Chad¬ 
wick. Voir H. Com^lis, Les fondements ... p. 84 sq. La notion d’un comble 
du mal, non pas individuel, mais sur le plan collectif me semble exister avant 
Gr^goire de Nysse: voir Tatien, Or. 12,4. 

2 C. Celsum VI 44 p. 115,7. De orat. 29,13 p. 388,2. 
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longer, progresser, sans que nous en voyons le terme. Du Fils, 
il est dit qu’il est capable, et lui seul, d’une participation «ex- 
trgme» {SxQa fjteroxi^) k la divinity du Pfere^: mais cette ex¬ 
pression elle-m6me ne se r^f^re pas k une quantity limit^e de 
vertu participle, meme si parfois Origfene dit que seul le Fils est 
capable de prendre «toute» la nourriture, de faire «toutei> la 
volont^ du Pfere2. Lorsqu’il s’agit des creatures, Origfene insiste 
toujours au contraire sur le caract^re illimit4 de leur partici¬ 
pation au bien: tel est principalement le sens de tons les mots 
qui, dans sa langue, signifient «persister)>, «durer», «conserver», 
♦progresser)), ♦tendre vers». Dans le texte du Traiti des Principes 
d^crivant r4ventualit4 d’une ♦lassitude du bien)) {scUieUis boni, 
voir plus haut), Origfene donnait la recette contre cette lassitude, 
qui est Taugmentation de Tapp^tit: ♦plus nous prenons part k 
cette beatitude, plus doit s’accroitre en nous et augmenter le 
d^sir que nous en avons; que toujours nous recevions le Pfere, 
le Fils et TEsprit saint avec plus d’ardeur et de capacit4)) (I 3,8) 3. 
Ces lignes de Rufin rendent un son parfaitement orig^nien: 
c’est le thfeme spirituel, si fr^quemment expose par Origfene, 
de la ♦capacit^)) inWrieure {xcoQeiv), qui doit se faire de plus en 
plus grande pour recevoir toujours davantage Dieu. Cette 
augmentation de receptivity s’exprime aussi par le vocabulaire 
du progres: la liberty de chaque nature spirituelle, ycrit Origyne 
dans le TraUi des Principe (II 9,6), lui est donnye ♦soit 
pour progresser en imitant Dieu, soit pour regresser par suite 
de sa negligence (vel ad profectum ... vel ad defectum .. )^; et 
encore (I 5,2): dtoute creature raisonnable merite louange ou 
bl4me, louange si elle progresse vers le bien, blame si elle devie))^. 
La vie des creatures raisonnables, qui n’est que participation 
k la vie de Dieu, est done decrite non comme un etat donnd, 
acquis une fois pour toutes, stable, perfection immobile, mais 
comme un progres, une voie k suivre, un mouvement k prolonger, 
un dynamisme. Ce chemin perpetuel est decrit dans le Traitd 
de la Priere en ces termes (25,2): «nous cheminons vers la vertu 
lorsque nous sommes tendus {inexreivdfxevoi : Phil. 3, 14) vers ce 


1 C. Celsum V 39 p. 43,26^,2. 

2 Voir, par exemple, Com. in Jo. XIII36,230 eq. ed. Preuschen p. 261,11 sq. 

3 p. 62,16—20. Sherwood, op. cit (voir p. 375, n. 2) reconnait que pour Orig^ne 

la liberty «peut se d^velopper dans un d^sir toujours plus ^tendu du bien» 
(p. 184), qu'Orig^ne n'ignore pas ^'extension du d^sir illimit4 en Dieu in- 
fini* (p. 191). 4 p. 170,1—2. 5 p. 70,6 {si ... ad meliora profickU). 
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qui est en avant, en oubliant ce qui est en arri6re»^: Timage 
meme que Gr^goire de Nysse rendra cdlfebre est d4ji 14. La 
perfection du Royaume de Dieu, dit encore Origfene, viendra 
pour ceux qui progreasent aana irUerru'ption^ {fi dxQSrrjg 
a&iakebixfog jcQoxSTtrovai ivarijaerai)^. Les premieres creatures 
spirituelles, dont on dit qu’elles 4taient «dan8 la b4atitude» et 
qu’elles auraient dd «y rester*, 4taient plus pr^cisdment sur le 
chemin de la hiaiUude (voir I’expression du C. Celsum VII 69 
que nous citions plus haut) et elles auraient dii «persister» sur 
ce «cheniin». Si Origfene dit parfois que la faute consista en un 
«mouvement», ce mouvement ne s’oppose pas pr6cisement 4 
une «immobilit^», ardaigy comme on le lui a parfois reproch^^. 
Sans doute utilise-t-il le vocabulaire de la 4(stabilit4», comme 
Philon et Clement d’Alexandrie, pour d^crire T^tat de perfec¬ 
tion, et celui du Fils uni au P^re, mais cette stability est conti¬ 
nuity d’un effort, poursuite «ininterrompue» d’un mouvement, 
non pas immobility. Les cryatures spirituelles ytaient cryyes 
pour aUer vers Dieu; la faute a transformy leur mouvement 
«vers» en un mouvement «loin», comme inyvitablement cela 
arrive lorsque Ton se retoume {xQht(o: la dyfinition mfime de la 
«cryature», to yenixdv, est qu’elle est «mutable», XQsmdv). L’ djro- 
axQoqyi^ s’oppose 4 V imaxgoipi], 

Dans ce contexte doctrinal et spirituel, on comprend en quel 
sens Origyne a pu employer, en des textes que nous ne possydons 
pas, Texpression mxSgov XaPelv xfjg ^ecoglagi^ (certains textes 
ajoutent: xal xfjg dydm^g): 4 la nycessity de poursuivre indy- 
fectiblement le mouvement vers Dieu, r4me a ryagi par un 
manque d’amour et de dysir; elle s’est lassye, fatiguye, trop vite 
satisfaite de ce qu’elle avait; qui cesse de dysirer s’appauvrit; 
elle s’est insensiblement refroidie et yioignye, par nygligence, 
par inattention. La responsability de ce xSgog est entiyrement 
de son coty: le bien r«appelle» toujours, indyfectiblement 
{ddialeinxcog ); mais 4 cet appel devait rypondre une vigilance 
ygalement indyfectible^. 


4 p. 368,16-17. 

2 ibid. 1.18. 

2 On sait que Mazime le Confesseur oppose 4 la triade «orig6niste» yheaig — 
axdaig — xlvrjaig Tordre: yiveaig — xivriaig — ardaig. Voir Sherwood, op. cit., 
et H. U. von Balthasar, Liturgie cosmique, Paris, 1947, p. 80—87. 

4 Le thdme du bien qui «appelle», destin^ 4 une grande faveur chez les 
n^oplatoniciens (voir H. Lewy, Ghaldaean Oracles and Theurgy, Le Caire, 
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Un texte du IVfeme si^le atteste d’une fafon 6clatante 
Tutilisation que les Chretiens faisaient couramment de la notion 
de xdQOQy sous ses diff^rents aspects, pour expliquer la faute pre¬ 
miere des fitres. H est remarquable que nous trouvions r^unis, 
dans THomeiie transmise sous le nom de Basile Que Dieu n'est pas 
Vavleur des maux ^ les trois registres que nous avons d^je trouv^s 
chez Origene: la faute des anges, la faute d’Adam, la faute des 
fimes (pr^existantes?), avec, chaque fois, la mention du xdqoq qui 
pr4ceda leur faute. 

L’Homeiie d^veloppe le th^me que le mal vient seulement 
d’une privation du bien. Pour T&me (il est difficile de com- 
prendre si I’auteur parle de I’&me d’une fagon g^n^rale ou se 
T^ihre k des &mes pr^existantes: les verbes de ce paragraphe 
sont altemativement au present et k Taoriste, qui peut avoir 
un sens gnomique), le bien 4tait de rester prfes de Dieu (jigoae- 
dqela)^, de «persister dans la contemplation du Beau» {im- 
piveiv xfj xov xaAov ^ecoq/gi), Le mal vient quand Tame «se lasse 
de cette bienheureuse jouissance» (xdqov Xa/Seiv xfjQ paxaqlag 
riqyfewg). Alors elle s’alourdit, tombe dans I’engourdissement 
(waxayix6q)y glisse vers la chair: nous avons dans ce premier 
d^veloppement le vocabulaire habituel dans la tradition du 
Phidre 247—248: abandon de la contemplation, alourdissement, 
sommeU, chute dans la mati^re. Le motif de la chute est une 
lassitude (xdqov Xa^elv) qui s’oppose k la n4cessit4 de «persister» 
(hupivevp)y ce que pr4cis4ment nous pensons avoir trouv4 chez 
Origfene. L’auteur de THom^lie enchaine imm^diatement avec 
un second d^veloppement dont le sujet, cette fois, est Adam 
dans le Paradis (ici, comme chez Origene, la faute d’Adam dans 
le Paradis est la faute de I’etre spirituel). Adam se gorgea trop 
vite (raxi^ . . . des biens qui 4taient k sa disposition 

et, pour ainsi dire gris4 par son rassasiement (olov i^vPqiaag r(q 
x6qcq), il commit la faute qui consista k pr4f4rer les biens du 
corps k la beaut4 intelligible 3. Reprenant un peu plus loin le 

1956, p. 467—471) est d4ja explicitement associ^ au thdme du d^sir insatiable 
de rhomme chez Philon: De plantatione 23—25. Le langage d’Origdne est 
encore une fois moins imag4: action de Dieu, aUention de Thomme. 

1 En attendant T^dition annonc4e dans la collection Sources Chr4tiennes 
par E. Rouillard, nous renvoyons au texte de la PG. Nous utilisons les § 6—9 
de cette hom^lie. 2 Terme d’usage neoplatonicien, semble-t-il. 

3 lei se situe le d4veloppement sur la prise de conscience de la nudit4 
d’Adam, auquel nous consacrons une 6tude par ailleurs. La faute d’Adam 
par xdQoq se retrouve mentionn4e dans d’autres textes asc^tiques de Basile: 
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sujet, Tauteur pr4cisera que rhomme se mit alors k s’occuper 
des besoins de son corps, ce qni le tira loin de Dieu, loin de sa 
«tension vers Dieu» {xfjg tiqoq ^edv haxevlaeiog)^: ici aussi nous 
retrouvons les notions traditionnellement associ^s k x6qog: 
r le sommeU, Tinattention. Une troisifeme fois Tauteur 

reprend sa demonstration, que le mal est seulement la privation 
du bien, parlant cette fois des anges. Les anges auraient pu 
rester fiddles k Dieu, s’ils etaient rest4s «continuellement» pr^s 
de Dieu (naqafxivew . . . dirjvexcbg); certains se sont detoumes, 
mais d’autres furent sauv^s par V ^datdQsaxov^ de leur amour, 
leur insatiabilite: terme admirable, dont nous avons dej4 
signaie I’existence dans la spiritualite juive et chretienne, qui 
nomme exactement I’antidote du xSgog, le d^sir que rien ne peut 
combler d’aller toujours plus prfes de Dieu. (Le th^me appa- 
raissait aussi dans le r^cit de la chute, fait par Athanase dans le 
CorUra Oeniea: avant la faute, Thomme contemplait «continuelle- 
ment» Dieu, eb/, toume vers le haut, sans cesse renouveie dans 
son desir de Dieu, dvaxaivovfievog ini x(p nqog [&edv] n(idq>) 2 . 

Que s’est-il passe pour que ce langage si tra^tionnel, si bien 
adapte k la description d’une faute d’amour, si ancre dans la 
spiritualite chretienne, devienne un jour suspect aux yeux des 
Chretiens et soit rejete? Nous pouvons tenter une explication de 
ce phenomene historique, je veux dire qui prouve Vivolution 
d’une terminologie. D’une part, ce thdme se trouvait indiscutable- 
ment associe k des sx>eculations qui parurent vite aberrantes sur 
la preexistence des &mes: on pouvait sans aucun doute parler 
du xdQog-^pQig des Anges ou du xSgog — thtvog (waxayfiSg) 
d’Adam, mais le terme se trouvait compromis parce qu’ Origene 
I’avait (peut-Stre) employe pour la faute des creatures purement 


Adam a commis une faute de gloutonnerie, d’ivreBse, d^incontinenoe; ce qu’il 
a perdu pour ces motifs, (la proximity de Dieu, le loisir propice k la contem¬ 
plation), Tasc^te doit le reconqu^rir par les yertus correspondantes: le jeiine, 
la sobri^t^, la temperance. 

1 Ce mot existe d4j4 dans la langue d'Origdne. Voir des r^f^rences dans le 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, fasc. 2, 1962. 

2 C. Gentes § 2. Tout ce d6but du C. Gentes m^riterait d’etre cit4 plus 
longuement comme un excellent t^moin de la tradition orig^nienne au IV^me 
si^cle. Quantity d’expressions 6voquent les themes que nous studious (voir 
par example la «n6gligence» et la «lenteur», xarokiycDQ^aavteg ... xcd 
aameg, comme motifs de la chute, au § 3 et tout le texte donn^ par R. Amou, 
De platonismo patrum, Rome, 1935, sous le titre homo aversus est a contem- 
pUttione Dei el conversus ad contemplationem sui). 
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spirituelles, celles dont la chute n^cessita k ses yeux la oration 
du monde materiel. Cette vision, contraire k la conception 
authentiquement biblique de la creation simultan^e de Thomme, 
d’un seul coup corps et 4me, se rattachait trop visiblement au 
thfeme platonicien de Todyss^e des 4mes dans rau-del4 pour 
qu’un mot, si 4troitement li4 4 tout le vocabulaire du Phidre 
246—248, reste admissible. Ce qui, dans Tensemble de I’ceuvre 
d’Origfene, 4tait acceptable comme description un peu approxi¬ 
mative de la faute des 4mes, n’4tait plus acceptable quand on 
en examinait le contexte philosophique. D’autre part, entre 
Orig^ne et les Cappadociens, se situe Toeuvre des n^oplatoniciens, 
chez lesquels nous trouvons, justement, une Elaboration explicite 
de la notion de x6Qog au sens de satiEtE du bien: un mot qui 
Etait pris par OrigEne avec son interprEtation spirituelle (man¬ 
que d’ardeur, lassitude, faiblesse de Tattention et de Tamour) 
devient inacceptable pour des auteurs qui lisaient ce meme mot 
chez les nEoplatoniciens, avec un sens beaucoup plus prEcis et 
redoutable 

II existe dans Toeuvre de Platon une phrase obscure du Craiyle 
(396b) qui dit que le nom de Cronos signifie non pas au 

sens de jeune gar^on, mais «ce qu’il a de pur et de sans mElange 
dans son esprit» xa^aqov avrov xal axT^garov rov vov. Les noms 
de Zeus, fils de Cronos, et celui d’Ouranos, son pEre, sont Egalement 
interprEtEs2. Les nEoplatoniciens ont trouvE dans les trois dieux 
hEsiodiques une image des trois hyi)ostases divines 3. Si on relit 
les textes de Plotin concemant notamment le dieu Cronos, on 
peut comprendre en quel sens ce philosophe utilisait la notion 
de xdgog: Cronos est le dieu qui engendre tous les Etres et reste 
plein de ceux qu’il a engendrEs; il est I’intellect iv x6Q(p, dans 
la plEnitude^; il laisse 4 son fils le soin de gouvemer Tunivers, 


^ Lie probldme est toujours le mdme, lorsqu'il 8*agit d’interpiEter Tceuvre 
d*Origdne: le langage que nous ^tudions se r6f4rait-il, chez Origdne, seulement 
k Tordre moral et spirituel, ou avait-il d6j& chez lui une valeur ontologique? 
Pour la notion de xdgog, Sherwood, op. cit., p. 191, affirme cette double r6f6- 
renoe, alors que je penche k ne trouver qu*un ndgog moral. 

2 Sur ces trois etymologies voir P. Boyance, La «doctrine d'Euthyphron» 
dans le «Cratyle*, Revue des £tudes Grecques 1941, 141—175 (influence d*un 
systeme pythagorisant). 

2 Voir J. Pepin, Mythe et aliegorie, Paris, 1958, p. 203—209. 

^ H me semble inutile de supposer Texistence d*un adjectif xd^og, qui signi- 
fierait «pur» (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, xdQog (B)) pour expliquer le texte du 
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restant lui-m^me comme il est, lui qui a la plenitude des belles 
choses {xSqov ?;^ovTi rcov naXciv)^, L’intellect parfait, repli6 en 
lui-meme, nourri de sa propre substance, sans rien d’adventice, 
qui s’ajoute de Textdrieur, donne Timage de la plenitude: il se 
poss^de dans la plenitude {h xSgcp); il est le dieu plenitude, 
sans melange, pur, restant en lui-mSme: la «puret4 sans melange 
de rintelligence» {Cratyle 396 b) correspond 4 ce que Ton pent 
aussi d^crire comme la plenitude (xdgoQ) de Tetre rempli de ses 
propres produits. Cet dtat de xdgoq ne s’accompagne d’aucune 
ivresse {vovg dk iavxov Ix^i h nSgcp xat ov fie^vei Au 

contraire de Cronos, la figure mythique de Poros reprdsente 
aux yeux de Plotin celui qui n*est pas rest^ en lui-mdme (il est 
entr4 dans le jardin de Zeus pour la naissanoe d’Aphrodite, 
r4me du monde), qui se r^pand au dehors, qui est en contact 
avec la matifere^: dans cet 6tat d*e£fusion, Tintellect est nourri 
par une alimentation «qui lui vient de Text^rieur^: le nectar 
coule d’en haut Aussi Poros ne supporte-t-il pas cette plenitude 


Cratyle 396 b. H s’agit d’un intellect-plenitude, comme le montre 

Tezamen de toute la tradition platonicienne concemant Cronos. (Dans le 
mdme sens, voir la note 119 de J. Pepin, op. cit. p. 206, et une note manuscrite 
d’H. Saffrey, communiqu^e par une lettre du 9.7.63: «ce qui est satiate de 
soi est le pur metaphysiquement*, k propos des teztes de Proclus sur Cratyle 
396). Voir dej& Plutarque, De facie 941 sq. (tezte sur lequel J. P. Vemant a 
attire mon attention), qui est peut-dtre le premier temoin d'une ezegese de 
Cratyle 396b: Cronos endormi, gorge de nectar, est le type de Tintellect 
xct&'iavzd xct&agdv xcd dxi^QcnovP, Le repliement sur soi, dans un etat de 
plenitude (ou «8atiete»), est aussi retat de purete et d*integrite. Pour Plotin, 
voir III 6,9 (et aussi III 6,2). Cronos sert k designer retat de T&me non de* 
ployee k rezterieur (cf. aussi 14,10); il est la figure du Dieu tplein de sa propre 
substance# (cf. Ill 6,7 et V 1,7), sans rien en lui d’adventice, d’importe 
{inlxTfjxov, iTgaxrSv), Voir aussi Porphyre, Sent. 40: xfj fcog rfj dxQaapveardjfj 
xal TikqQsi dg>*aikfjg ip a&rfj re xai IdQVfjiivii xal KEKOpeap^ ii iamfjq ... 

* V 8,13. Voir cos teztes do Plotin dans redition Henry-Schwyzer, avec 
les references donnees dans Tapparat (pour V 1,7, voir le tezte de St Augustin, 
De Consensu Evang. 123* 36, sur Saiumus, saiur-nus), 

2 III 6,9. 

3 L*etat d’effusion oppose k retat de repli sur soi: I 4,10. Poros se mfile 
k rindetermination: 1116,7. La figure de Poros joue un r61e dans la tradition 
platonicienne, comme ratteste deje. rusage qu’Origene en fait (voir p. 382, n. 3). 
On sait que pour rinterpretation des figures de Poros et de Penia, Plotin corri- 
geait la pensee de ses predecesseurs, notamment de Plutarque (voir la note de 
redition Bouillet des Enneades, pour III 6,9, et celle de la traduction de Pla¬ 
ton de Cousin, tome VI, p. 443). 

4 Toute la difference entre Cronos et Poros tient dans le mot hKvczdv: 
Cronos est plein «sans que rien se soit ajoute k lui»; Poros est rempli par ad- 
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adventice sans tomber dans rivresse {rovr(p de peSOovn hwxxov' 
TO nhiQdiaeox;): il s’endort^. Dans Topposition des deux 
figures mythiques du Dieu Cronos et de Poros, le crit^re est 
justement foumi par la notion de xoqo^: ce qui pour le Dieu 
repli^ en lui-m6me est «pl4nitude», perfection, devient pour 
Tetre en contact avec la mati^re «sati4t4», ivresse. Le nectar 
est une nourriture trop forte. Un autre texte de Plotin r^unit 
(comme nous avons 4t4 amende k le faire pour expliquer les textes 
d’Origfene) la terminologie du Phedre 247 et celle du m 3 rthe de 
Poros dans le Banquet 203: Plotin d^crit d’abord les 4nies allant 
en cortege k la contemplation du Beau; celui-ci est assimil4 k 
une lumi^re brillante; elle remplit ceux qui «peuvent» voir 
mais 4blouit ceux d’en bas qui 4tse d^toument n’^tant pas ca- 
pables de voir» etc. . ..; elle est ensuite assimil^e au nectar 
dont certains sont «pour ainsi dire enivr^s et remplis», parce que 
c’est dans toute leur &me que la beauts arrive^. 11 faudrait 
ajouter k ces textes ceux de Porphyre, qui prouvent 4galement 
Texistence chez les n4oplatoniciens d’une notion philosophique 
de xSqoq, mais qui sont d’autant plus difficiles k interpreter 
que les manuscrits donnent parfois xdQog oppose k Penia 14 oti 
les exegetes modemes preftrent corriger le texte pour retrouver 
Topposition Poroa^Pinia, chargee par Porphyre de symboliser 
les deux etats de T&me, le premier correspondant k la conversion 
vers rintelligible, le second k la conversion vers le sensible 3. 
11 nous suffit de signaler aux historiens de Torigenisme qu’entre 
I’emploi qu’Origene pouvait faire de xdqog (un emploi banal, 
encore un peu image, traditionnel sur divers registres) et celui que 
pouvaient imaginer ses lecteurs k la fin du IV^me si^cle (un 
emploi philosophique: la nourriture divine etant accusee de 


jonction. C'est exactement la distinction qu'Orig^ne utilise pour les attribute 
divins, inh4rents en Dieu et dans le Fils, naturels et faits de leur propre sub¬ 
stance, adventices chez Thomme (cf. p. 386, n. 3 et p. 391, n. 1). Poros est 
au festin des dieux (III 5, 9 lignes 37 sq.) comme les 4mes pr^existantee 
^taient au festin de la contemplation. Mais il etait impossible pour Poros de 
supporter la plenitude du festin tandis qu’Orig^ne accuee les 4mes d^avoir 6t4 
n^gligentes: elles auraient pu persister dans leur attention avec un d^sir 
insatiable. 

1 III 6,9. 

2 V 8,10 ligne 33. 

3 Sent. 37 sq. Voir W. Theiler, Porphyrios und Augustin p. 43. Ces passages 
de Porphyre seront ^tudi6s dans Touvrage (il paraitre) de Pierre Hadot, sur 
Porphyre et Marius Victorious. 
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provoquer elle-m6me une <i8ati6t4), se situent les textes n4o- 
platoniciens, ayant sp4cul4 sur cette notion. Ceci nous explique 
peut-6tre la reaction d’un Gr^goire de Nysse. 

Gr4goire de Nysse commente le verset des Beatitudes dans 
lequel le «rassasiement» (xoQraa&ijaovxai) est promis k ceux 
qui ont faim et soil de justice^: le developpement toume autour 
de la notion de ^plenitude#, que Gregoire exprime de preference 
avec le mot TtXrja/iAovi]^, II oppose k ce propos deux sortes de 
plenitude, celle du plaisir sensible, celle de la vertu^. Le rassa- 
siement du plaisir sensible est doublement fallacieux: d’une part, 
il n’y a pas veritable rassasiement; nous restons avides, comme 
des tonneaux perces incapables de garder ce qu’on verse en 
oux; ensuite parce que le fait mfeme de se remplir, lorsqu’il 
s’agit de biens materiels, procure peu k peu le degout, enlfeve le 
desir que Ton avait au debut. Au contraire, lorsqu’il s’agit de 
la vertu, les deux qualites s’ajoutent k la notion de plenitude: 
c’est une veritable plenitude, qu’accompagne une satisfaction 
durable; et ce n’est pas la suppression du desir (le degout), bien 
au contraire: favec le rassasiement, la plenitude enflamme en 
nous le desir, au lieu de Femousser^ {nXTjaf^ovij i^djtxovaa x6q(p 
rijv dqe^iv ovx dfipXvvovaa), Loin de provoquer Taversion (djio- 
oxQcxpri)y cette plenitude rend notre desir encore plus grand, 
elle le «tend* (inlxaaiv noiel xfjg dQ^Secog). On est done doublement 
recompense par le rassasiement de Taction vertueuse: on a le 
sentiment d’etre plein et cependant on garde encore le desir 
de se remplir davantage; la vertu se fait sentir comme quelque 
chose de toujours neuf, jeune, florissant {oTtQCuqnnjgy veaqd, dacfid- 
Covaa ); jamais ne vient le moment qui donnerait satiete de cette 
bonne activite {ovdsig iaxi xaiqog . . . xfjg dya&fjg xdqov i/anoubv 
iveqyelag). 

On le voit, dans ce texte, Gregoire utilise le mot nXi^ajaovfjy 
et non xdqogy pour designer le rassasiement qui ne connait pas 


^ Homilies sur les Beatitudes IV, col. 1244—1245. 

2 Ceci est assez etonnant car le mot est generalement pejoratif. Voir aussi 
<col. 1244 B) nXi^/iiov. En attendant une edition critique de ces homeiies, 
nous devons nous contenter du texte de la P. G. 

^ H se peut que ce theme remonte k la morale aristoteiicienne. Voir le 
texte d*Alexandre d'Aphrodise, De anima, ed. Bruns p. 168,9—15, cite par 
Sherwood, op. cit. p. 188, n. 16: (Meig . . . xdgog eddaifiovUig xai dger^g. Origene 
ne peut avoir ignore cet usage: il n'a pas parie d’un xdgog du bien, en ce sens fort. 
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de 8ati4t4. Lorsque Ton parle de xSqoq^ peut-etre a-t-on I’id^e 
que la plenitude est trop forte, qu’elle ^mousse le d^sir, qu’il 
y a une certaine usure, une lassitude. KSgog est peut-6tre lid 
spdcialement aux plaisirs de la nourriture matdrielle. On ne 
pent pas parler d’un xdgog de la contemplation, parce que cela 
voudrait dire que la contemplation provoque dans les &me8 
cette usure du ddsir (djupkiiveiv) que provoquent les plaisirs 
sensibles. L’accent est mis sur un tout autre aspect du probleme 
que chez Origdne: celui-ci accusait les ames de manquer d’amour 
et d’ardeur (dans ce contexts, xdQog signalait qu’elles avaient 
le tort de «se lasser^); Grdgoire a rdfldchi sur I’effet que 
produisent diverses nourritures, matdrielles ou purement 
spirituelles, sur Tame et ne saurait qu’affirmer que «le bien 
ne provoque jamais de ddgoOtj) (dans ce contexts, xdgog signifie 
ddgout). 


La langue dvolue. Les notions se prdcisent peu k peu. Certains 
dcrivains font progresser le langage de leur groups social ou 
religieux. Ils refusent ce que Ton acceptait avant eux. Ils spd- 
cialisent certains mots, leur donnent une valeur «technique» 
pour certaines iddes. C’est ce qui est arrivd, bien entendu, 
pour le grec des Chrdtiens: des images de Tdpoque classique, 
que les premiers dcrivains utilisaient spontandment, sont plus 
tard adoptdes ou rejetdes, selon que leur sens actuel, dans la 
littdrature ndoplatonicienne par exemple, les laissait, ou ne les 
laissait pas, disponibles pour un contenu chrdtien. Nous sommes, 
en tous cas, arrivds k cette conclusion en faisant Thistoire du 
mot xdQog: une image traditionnelle dans la morale grecque, 
d’abord adoptde par les auteurs juifs et chrdtiens pour nommer 
la faute d’dtres ddchus de la bdatitude (orgueil, assoupissement 
ou lassitude), n’est plus acceptde la fin du IVdme sidcle quand 
on risque d’y voir, k cause des spdculations ndoplatoniciennes, 
Tidde que le bien procurerait lui-meme un efifet de «satidtd». 
Origdne n’avait pas dlabord cette notion, elle dtait contraire 
k sa conception du bien, infinie richesse k laquelle Thomme 
pent participer toujours plus largement; il avait seulement 
enseignd qu’un risque attend toujours Thomme dans sa vie 
spirituelle, le manque d’amour et de vigilance, V ojiQoae^ia. 
«Se las8er» de contempler Dieu est la faute supreme, ddfaillance 
de Tattention et de la ferveur, puisqu’il faut progresser «sans 
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aucune d4faillance)>, dans la tension indefectible de la volonte 
libre, dans Tardeur d’un amour sans «satiete»^ 

^ Essai de olassement des sens ou emplois de xdgog — xogivwadai dans les 
textes philosophiques ou religieuz de rhell^nisme tardif: 

1. xdgog: d^mesure, insolence, r^volte {k peu pr^ T^quivalent de i^pgig — 
vpgK&v) (les demons). 

2. xdgog: engourdissement, ivresse, sommeil, torpeur (Adam, Poros). 

3. xdgog: plenitude, rassasiement (Cronos). 

4. xdgog: d6go5t proyoqu6 par Tezc^ du mal ou du plaisir sensible (ex¬ 
perience pedagogique du mal chez Origene). 

5. xdgov Xa^av: se lasser de (k peu pr^s I’equivalent de dgyia, dfidXeia ou 
^g:&vfi(a, ou encore du th^me de la fatigue) (les &mes preexistantes, dans le 
systeme d'Origene, k la suite du PhMre 247). 

(Test par suite d*une insistance sur les sens n. 3 et n. 4 que Temploi n. 5 a 
ete mal compiis et refuse. 
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sur le Cantique? 

J. Kibghmeyeb S. J., Chantilly 


Parmi les cinq types de chaines ex^g^tiques que Ton connaisse 
sur le Cantique des cantiques, il en est un qui a la particularity 
de faire une assez large place k S. Maxime le Confesseur. H s’agit 
du type B. Or ce role de commentateur du Cantique, quelle que 
soit la fa 9 on dont il faut le comprendre, est d’autant plus sur- 
prenant de la part de Maxime, que les autres chaines sur le Canti> 
que ignorent totalement son nom et que les ceuvres authentiques 
du Confesseur ne citent jamais le Cantique des cantiques. Serait< 
on en face d’une mystification, ou aurions-nous au contraire la 
chance de pouvoir r^cup^rer, par le truchement d’une chaine, 
les lambeaux d’un ouvrage que la tradition directe ne nous a pas 
transmis? Pour un auteur de Tenvergure de Maxime, la question 
vaut d’etre tir^e au clair. 

La chaine du type B se presente sous deux ytats *: une forme 
simple et une forme composite. La forme simple, B* suivant la 
dynomination de M. Faulhaber, est attestye par le Paris, gr. 162 
(fol. 268-320 v) du XIII® si^cle et par le Scorial. gr. R. I. 3 
(fol. 70-173) du XVIIo siyde, et partiellement, mais sous le nom 
de Procope, par le Vatic, gr. 728 (fol. 204-216) du XVI^ sifecle; 
ses scholies sont anonymes et donnent k Tensemble Failure d*un 
commentaire suivi. La forme composite, B2, que Faulhaber a re- 
trouvye dans au moins huit manuscrits des XV^-XVIIo siydes, 
est le rysultat d’une compilation tardive: au commentaire de la 
forme simple, qu’elle dysigne sous le lemme Td>r y' narigcoVy die 


* Sur ce type, voir G. Karo et I. Lietzmann, Catenarum graecarum cata¬ 
logue (= Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu (^dttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1902, Heft 1, 3, 5) p. 317—318; H. Lietzmann, 
Catenen, Freiburg i. B., 1897, p. 22 et 65; M. Faulhaber, Hohelied-, Pro- 
verbien- und Prediger-Catenen (= Theologische Studien der Leo-Gesellschaft, 
4) Wien, 1902, p. 6—19. Cf. 4galement R. Devreesse, Chaines, ex^g^tiquea 
grecques, dans Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement, 1.1, col. 1158—1161. 
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juxtapose un commentaire m4trique de Psellos paraphrasant 
celui de Gr^goire de Nysse et s’arrfitant comme lui avec le cha- 
pitre VI, 9^ et un commentaire de Th^odoret de Cyr, que Ton 
ne connait d’ailleurs p^is autrement2. Si le t 3 ^e B2 a adopts le 
d^coupage en scholies propre aux chaines, il n’est pas une chaine, 
en rigueur de termes, mais un triple commentaire ayant conserve 
dans leur integrality les ouvrages qu’il incorporait. Le fait est 
evident pour rexegfese dite des trois Peres ou pour Psellos, et il y a 
tout lieu de croire, sauf abregements possibles de detail, qu’il en 
va de mfime pour Theodoret. 

Laissant de cote Psellos et Theodoret, nous ne retiendrons ici 
que la partie commune 4 et B2, c*est-4-dire Texegfese des trois 
Pires, pour laqueUe nous disposons d’un texte imprime parmi les 
oeuvres de Psellos 2. 

La premiere question que souieve ce texte vient de son demi- 
anonymat. Qui sont ces trois Peres? Le titre de la chaine est seul k 
nous le reveler, et encore ofifre-t-il une notable divergence. B* 
porte en efiFet: "Eqfirjfvela xard naqdcpQaaiv rov ^ajuarog rw/v 
^afjidrcDV avXXeyelaa djid re xwv elg rovro iqfirpfeubv rov dyiov 
Pgriyoglov rov Nvaarjg xal rov dyiov KvqIXXov xal rov dyiov NelXov 
xai dno diaq)6Q(ov iwoubv rov dyiov Ma^lfiov^, Autrement dit: 
Gregoire, Nil, Cyrille et Maxime, bref quatre Peres. B2 en re¬ 
vanche ne mentionne pas Cyrille, et son lemme habituel rwv y 
nariqcjv permet d’avancer que Tabsence de Cyrille dans son titre 
n’est pas un accident de la transmission manuscrite. Faulhaber 
pensait que le titre de B2, sans Cyrille, ofifrait le libelie primitif, 
mais il n’en a pas donne d’explication satisfaisante et sa con¬ 
clusion ne semble pas devoir s’imposer. De plus, si Ton se rappelle 
que la source «Gregoire» fait defaut k partir du chapitre VI, 9, 
on pent legitimement se demander ce que vaut le lemme insolite 


* Edit4 dans J. Meursius, Eusebii Polychronii Pselli in Canticum canti- 
conim expositiones, Leyden, 1617, p. 113—168; cette Edition respecte mieux 
le texte de Psellos que celle de Migne PG 122, col. 537—686, emprunt^e k la 
Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, t. 2, Parisiis, 1624, p. 681—761, et oh certains 
passages reproduits en prose reviennent k Psellos, ainsi col. 548 d—549a, 
549d-552b, 617d-620a et 637c-640a. 

2 Edit4 parmi les oeuvres de Theodoret, dans PG 81, col. 27—214. Ce texte 
aurait besoin d’etre r4vis4 de pr6s. 

3 Voir PG 122, col. 537—685; c’est k ce texte, malgr6 ses insuffisances, que 
nous renverrons habituellement. Pour les chapitres VI,8—VIII,14, on pent 
consulter la recension du Pseudo-Procope figurant dans PG 87, col. 1156—1780. 

^ Cf. M. Faulhaber, op. cit., p. 15—16. 

27 Cross, Studla Patristica VIII 
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dea troia Pirea r^duits k deux pour le dernier quart de I’ex^g^ 
du Cantique. 

L’unique moyen de verifier Texactitude du titre de la chaine est 
de rendre aux divers auteurs utilises leurs extraits respectifs, et 
d’isoler, du mfime coup, par retranchements successifs, ce qui 
revient k Maxime. Mais ce travail de restitution litt4raire se 
heurte k deux difficult^s majeures: 

1. Le commentaire de Nil, toujours in^dit, n’est accessible 
que par les fragments assez maltrait^s que foumit la chaine de 
Procope sur le Cantique et pour nombre de versets son t4moi- 
gnage fait totalement d4faut. La mdme remarque s’applique, k 
plus forte raison, k Cyrille, s’il doit entrer en ligne de compte, car 
les scholies mises sous son nom sont trop courtes ou d’un authen¬ 
ticity trop douteuse pour que Ton puisse se livrer k une confron¬ 
tation utile. Ainsi, entre Grygoire, grandeur parfaitement connue, 
et Maxime le Confesseur, qui est Tinconnue du problfeme, s’ytend 
une zone d’indytermination d’autant plus floue d’ailleurs que 
Maxime lui-mSme a fort bien pu s’inspirer de Grygoire ou de Nil. 

2. La seconde difficulty tient au caractfere homogfene des scho¬ 
lies. Une lecture, mSme cursive, de ces textes montre qu’il 
n’existe aucune difiPfirence de ton, de forme, de prysentation, 
entre la demifere partie de la chaine, tributaire des seuls Nil et 
Maxime, et les chapitres I k VI, 9. La disparition de Grygoire 
semble n’avoir nuUement afiFecty le catyniste, et ses scholies 
conservent leur abondance et leur massivity. De plus chaque 
scholie donne Timpression d’un ensemble, stylistiquement orga- 
nisy, ignorant les sutures, les redites, les reprises et les incohy- 
rences que Ton rencontre habituellement dans les chaines oil se 
juxtaposent des matyriaux de provenance disparate. 

Dfes lors, la chaine dea troia Perea est-elle vraiment une chaine? 
En d’autres termes, le catyniste s’est-il suffisamment eflFacy devant 
les commentaires qu’il exploitait, pour que Ton puisse espyrer 
retrouver chez lui, k peu prfes telle quelle, leur exygfese respective ? 
Ou au contraire a-t-il si bien «paraphrasy» les originaux, que nous 
n’ayons plus ici un fiorilfege, mais un commentaire personnel in- 
dypendant ? 

Les auteurs qui se sont occupys des chaines sur le Cantique 
ont donny k cette question une reponse contradictoire. Faul- 
haber, cherchant k pryciser la part de Grygoire dans les chaines 


1 Voir PG87, col. 1545-1753. 
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du t 3 ^e B, avouait, aprfes un examen relativement sommaire, 
n’avoir identifi^ aucun passage des homilies sur le Cantique: 
mirgends eine fonnelle und nur selten eine ideelle Harmonie 
W. Riedel, et surtout L. Welsersheimb 2 , s’appuyant sur quelques 
textes des chapitres VI-VIII dont le vocabulaire et les thfemes 
6voquent particuliferement Maxime, admettaient que la chaine 
comportait des emprunts au Confesseur assez considerables pour 
que Ton songe k d^gager I’orientation g^nerale et les oaracteristi- 
ques de son exeg^se du Cantique. 

A qui donner raison? 

D’une part, la constatation de Faulhaber est indeniable, encore 
qu’il faille lui apporter des correctifs. La confrontation de plu- 
sieurs grandes tranches de la chaine avec les homeiies de Gregoire 
ou les fragments de Nil montre que le cateniste n’a jamais eu 
pour rfegle de retranscrire servilement ou fidfelement ses modules, 
k plus forte raison de leur emprunter materieJlement de longs 
developpements. Les rapports textuels precis n’excfedent gufere, 
en fait, trois ou quatre lignes. On notera les suivants, parmi les 
plus significatifs^: 


col. 568a b 
col. 669b c 
col. 672 b 
col. 672a b 


q>arv(bfjLara bi elaiv . . . aavlAoyv — Langerbeck 
p. 112,2-4 

xal i<p* IxavSv . . . oq^to — Langerbeck 
p. 114,6-9 

jLirjd* bXcog Ttori . . . iXbfievoi — Nil, PG 87, 
1677d 

avfjmviyofihriv ratg rov piov dxdv&aig . . . dvya- 
xiqag rov biaPdXov — Langerbeck p. 114, 
18-20 


^ Cf. M. Faulhaber, op. cit., p. 19. 

2 W. Riedel, Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes in der jiidischen Gemeinde 
und der griechischen Kirche, Leipzig, 1898, p. 96—97: ,,Eb ist aber interessant, 
dafi der grofie Mystagoge, der die ps. dionysischen Schriften und Anschau- 
ungen in der griechischen Kirche popularisierte, auch der Schdpfer dieser 
mystischen Auslegung der HL gewesen ist, die sp&ter besonders im Abend- 
lande so vielfach gepflegt wurde** (p. 97). Reflexions analogues de L. Welsers¬ 
heimb & la fin d*une etude intituiee: Das Kirchenbild der griechischen V&ter- 
kommentare zum Hohen Liede, dans Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, 
t. 70, 1948, p. 441-444. 

2 Pour Nil, nous renvoyons auz fragments de la chaine de Procope, dans 
PG 87, col. 1545 ss., et pour Grdgoire k I’edition critique de H. Langerbeck, 
Gregorii Nysseni in Canticum Canticorum, Leiden, 1960. 

27* 
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col. 608d 

col. 621d-622b 
col. 624b c 

col. 624d 


col. 625d 


col. 628 c 
col. 632 c 
col. 632 d 


iv rep dxay9ivcp areepdvep . . . iwfjtepevaaxo — 

Nd, 87, 1636c 

citation de Col. Ill, 12 — Nil, 87, 1660b 
ip rep fiij imdeixvva^ai . . . olxeleog Ix^tv — 
Langerbeck p. 270,13—16 
idia^dvrcog yog . . . oTioriraxrai — Langerbeck 
p. 272,12-14 

TO &eiov cf. Langerbeck p. 217,12 (et pdssim) 
dtd'&eatg . . . fiixgdv di, . . Nil 87, 1660 ligaes 
5 et 10 

eU rifAffP rov 0eov Langerbeck p. 272,21 
TO Si JtgoxdAvjujua rov xagnov avarrjgdv Langer¬ 
beck p. 282,14 

nagdSeiaoQ awr)Qeq)ijg Langerbeck p. 282,7 
fAcrd TO TieTtav&ifpai . . . diaq>aiver(u — Langer¬ 
beck p. 282,16—17 

xgdxov Si • ^egfidrrjrog — Langerbeck p. 284, 
1-4 

evcDXfi^ta) . . . ijLidv Pg^fid iariv — Langerbeck 
p. 303,18-20 

fjxovaev 6 WfAeploQ . . . nagaxova^fjvai — Nil 87, 
1672b lignes 5—7. 


La plupart du temps, la d^pendance n’apparait, pour ainsi 
dire, qu’en filigrane, 4 travers un mot ou une tournure de phrase, 
n est clair que, tout en ayant sous les yeux les homilies de Gr6- 
goire et le commentaire de Nil, Tauteur de la chaine s’est servi 
de ces textes comme de stimulants ou de guides pour sa propre 
exeg^se, sans se sentir le moins du monde lie par eux. A leur en- 
droit, il s’est comports k peu pr6s comme Psellos paraphrasant 
Gr^goire, ou comme Gr4goire lui-m§me vis vis d’Origfene. II 
n’est plus d6s lors un cateniste, mais un commentateur, 

D’autre part, il est tout aussi ind^niable que nombre de thfemes, 
d’expressions, de categories mentales, sont propres k Maxime le 
Confesseur, et ce phenomfene n’int^resse pas seulement les scholies 
finales auxquelles s’etaient arr^tes Riedel ou Welsersheimb, mais 
le commentaire dans son ensemble. Autant I’influence de Gr^goire 
et de Nil etait discrete et allusive, autant celle de Maxime se fait 
voyante. Un releve substantiel des analogies n’a pas sa place 
ici, et Ton pent se contenter de quelques parallMes plus explicites. 
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D’abord la notion de divinisation (t^^cocrtg). Celle-ci figure dans 
une dizaine de d^veloppements difiESrents et Tauteur Tenvisage 
comme Toeuvre propre de TEsprit-Saint (col. 617c, 633d), la 
gr&ce par excellence (col. 680d et jKiasim), I’accession au sur- 
naturel (col. 633 d), le terme b4atifiant de I’existence chr^tienne 
(col. 677 be) en m6me temps que le processus d’assimilation qui 
le prepare (col. 677 c), enfin comme une forme d’extase ou d’i- 
vresse (col. 577b, 621 d, 633cd, 665b) en rapport avec le dernier 
stade de la vie spirituelle (col. 636c, 672d). II suffirait de 
rapprocher ces textes de quelques passages-types de Maxime 
pour en saisir T^troite parents 

Autre thfeme maximien, la distinction entre la loi naturelle, 
la loi 6crite et la loi spirituelle. L’auteur de la chaine I’utilise 
fr^quemment (col. 541a, 541d, 688d, 689d, 592b, 612c, 613d- 
616 a, 677 a) comme une structure famili^re de son m onde spirituel 
qu’il n’6prouve le besoin ni de justifier ni d’expliquer en detail, 
mais qui ne se comprend pleinement que dans les perspectives 
de Maxime 2. 

Notons encore I’accent mis sur la n4cessit6 de la mort au 
sensible et au cr44 (vixQcoaig, col. 617b, 629a, 628d, 633b, 
640 c d) pour entrer dans la vie 3, le role de la sagesse comme 
charisme supreme (aoq)la, col. 648c, 629a, 640b, 666c, 664b, 
668d)^, la notion d’ condition des possessores (col. 561 c, 

581a, 584b, 601c, 624a, 677b)5, et bien entendu Texcellence 
de la th^ologie apophatique (col. 684c, 636c). 

Quelques associations, la fois notionnelles et verbales, 
rappellent 6galement Maxime: 'i^dovij-ddvvrj dans la genfese du 
p4ch6 d’origine et de tout p6ch6 en g4n6ral (col. 680 d)®, SXXeiyjig- 
vnsQPohfi ^ propos des passions (col. 620c, 628 c, 665c, 669c, 
672b) 7, ou le couple kdyot-TQdnoi, si souvent repris®, sans parler 
de TiQd^iQ-'&eoyQla, 

On rencontre mSme des expressions moins attendues, mais 
attest4es aussi chez Maxime, comme V &cpaala devant la trans- 


iCf. PG90, col.280d-281b, 320-321a; PG91, col. 33be et 1237bc. 

2 Voir en particulier H. Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie. Das Welt- 
bild Maximus’ des Bekenners, Einsiedeln, 1962, p. 288—312. 

3 Cf. PG 90, col. 612ab. 4 Cf. PG 90, col. 521 d-524a. 

5 Cf. PG 90, col. 257d, 400d, 405d, 5 408b, 673d. 

6 Cf. PG 90, col. 593b, 597c, 628 ss. 

7 Cf. PG 90, col. 585a. 

8 Cf. PG 90, col. 397d-400, 612c, 677c. 
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cendance de la divinity (col. 609 c) ^ ou r(iAATyAov;^/a, la connexion 
des vertus (col. 585b) 2 . 

Ces multiples rapprochements de pens^ et de vocabulaire, 
qui ne reinvent pas d’emprunts textuels precis, s’expliqueraient 
d’une mani^re fort simple 4videmment, si I’auteur de la chaine 
dea trots Peres 4tait Maxime lui-m5me. Mais, outre le silence total 
de la tradition k ce sujet, on pent faire valoir contre cette hypo- 
th5se plusieurs arguments d^isifs. 

D’abord, car c’est un fait dont il faut bien tenir compte, Ma¬ 
xime n’a pas exprim4 ses categories spirituelles ou mystiques dans 
les formules et sous le symbolisme du Cantique des cantiques, 
m5me dans les passages oil il ^voque explicitement le thfeme des 
noces de Tame avec le Verbe^. Sur ce point, qui meriterait d’ail- 
leurs un traitement particulier, Maxime se s^pare de Gr^goire de 
Nysse ou d’Origfene. 

De plus, la frequence, parfois intempestive, de certaines 
toumures mcLocirnienrves, surtout les binomes '^dovi^-ddvvr] ou 
iXXeitpig-iTieQfioXij, nous paraissent caracteriser relive qui a trop 
bien appris sa le 9 on. Maxime n’a pas Thabitude de se repeter 
avec cette intemperance et cette monotonie. A plus forte raison 
en va-t-il d’eiements auxquels Maxime n’accorde pas une atten¬ 
tion particuliere ou dont il n’a pas systematise Temploi, comme 
le verbe vlo&exelv (col. 633a d et 664b) le couple orv/i/JoAov- 
imq>6veia (col. 541 d, 544a, 544d, 545a, 548c, 549b, 601 d, 
669a, 676d), ou la triple division de la vie spirituelle en puri¬ 
fication, illumination et perfection (col. 577d, 617c, 636 c, 
645d, 664a, 677 a)5. 

Enfin, la doctrine qui se degage du commentaire, tout en 
etant dans la ligne de celle de Maxime, reste pourtant assez 
primaire, ou du moins simplificatrice, laissant de cote des aspects 
t 3 ^iques de la synthase maximienne. Elle manque en particulier 
de cette dimension christologique, qui constitue Toriginalite 
et la profondeur de Foeuvre du Confesseur. Tel chapitre sur 
les yvcogiafiara de TEpoux (col. 644c—649c), par exemple, 
auraient connu chez Maxime des developpements plus theolo- 
giques qiie les considerations un peu courtes de notre commen- 

iCf. PG 90, col. 673d, 

2 Cf. PG 90. col. 393a et 889a. 

3 Voir PG 90, col. 400b ou PG 91, 681 b. 

4Cf. PG 91, col. 692c. 

5 Cf. PG 90, col. 673 c. 
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taire. A n’en pas douter, nous sommes en face du travail 
d’un disciple, non devant la creation d*un maitrei. 

R4sumons les conclusions auxquelles nous conduit I’examen 
de la chaine des trois Pires. 

1. Ce texte amalgame de fa 9 on trop personnelle les ouvrages 
dont il s’inspire, pour pouvoir 6tre encore consid^r4 comme une 
chaine. Par sa structure et son contenu, il constitue un authen- 
tique commentaire et peut figurer honnfitement parmi les pro¬ 
ductions ex4g6tiques de la p4riode byzantine. 

2. L’auteur anonyme du commentaire est assez familier avec 
les Merits du Confesseur pour en adopter sans effort les cadres 
de pens4e et pour s’en assimiler les themes majeurs et la termi- 
nologie. M6me ce qu’il glane chez Gr^goire et Nil est r^crit 
selon les perspectives et dans Vesprit de Maxime: and diacpdqoiv 
iwoidfv rov dylov Ma^lfiov disait fort bien le titre de la cWne. 
LA r^ide Toriginalit^ d’une oeuvre sans pretention peut-fetre, 
mais oh s’affirme Tinfluence f^conde du moine de Chrysopolis. 

3. Enfin, nous n’avons plus aucune raison d’invoquer notre 
texte comme iimoin d’un commentaire que Maxime aurait con- 
sacre au Cantique des cantiques. 

* Pour completer ces donn^es, il faudrait y joindre I’apport de la «ohaine» 
sur les Proverbes 6dit6e sous le nom de Procope dans PG 87, col. 1221—1544, 
dans laquelle on retrouve les m5mes tendances, les mSniesproc4d4setla mdme 
langue, et qui doit avoir la mdme origine que notre commentaire. La titre 
de la chaine est d4j^, ^ lui seul, r6v41ateur. 
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Traditto and Exomologesis in Tertullian 

W. P. LeSaint S. J., Mundelein, Ill. 


In the early chapters of his treatise De paenitentia Tertullian 
writes of the nature, the necessity and the efficacy of personal 
penitence or conversion. BKs concern is with the sinner’s subjec¬ 
tive reaction against his sin and guilt, a reaction which is known 
in later theological literature as the virtue of penitence. This 
personal penitence Tertullian describes as involving regret for 
the past, the reprobation of one’s evil deeds, satisfaction of the 
divine justice, and a sincere purpose of amendment. The rite of 
Baptism signs and seals the conversion of the unbaptized, and 
the whole process, including both the subjective element of 
personal penitence and the objective element supplied by the 
external rite of Baptism is, in TertuUian’s terminology, the 
prima planca aalviis, the so-called paenitentia prima. In justi¬ 
fying paenitentia prima Tertullian regularly appeals to the autho¬ 
rity of sacred Scripture. Personal penitence is demanded of the 
sinner because Scripture tells us repeatedly that God demands 
it; the external rite of Baptism is required because Scripture 
insists clearly and emphatically on its necessity. 

In later chapters of the De paenitentia, and throughout the 
treatise De pudicitia, Tertullian is concerned chiefly with the 
paenitentia aecunda of exomologesis, the penitence of those who 
have sinned after Baptism. This involves, in addition to the 
subjective reaction of the sinner against his guilt, a number of 
external features such as the confession of one’s sin before the 
Church, the performance of public penitential acts under the 
direction of ecclesiastical authority, some sort of exclusion from 
communion with the Church, and the forgiveness of the sinner by 
the bishop. It is clear that the subjective elements required in 
the paenitenJtia aecunda of exomologesis have the same Scriptural 
justification which they have in the paenitentia prima of Bap¬ 
tism. But what justification does Tertullian find for the external 
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features of paeniterUia secunda which are analogues to the 
external rite of Baptism in paeniterUia prima ? Does he propose 
evidence from Scripture - either direct or indirect - to support 
his demands for the sinner’s excommunication? for his acts of 
public penance? for confession and ecclesiastical reconciliation? 
Does the paeniterUia secunda of exomologesis have Scriptural 
justification just as truly as does the paeniterUia prima of Bap¬ 
tism, or would it not be more accurate to say that Tertullian 
justifies exomologesis from tradition alone? And if exomologesis 
has its justification in tradition, in what sense is the term ‘‘tradi¬ 
tion” to be understood? Is it merely an ecclesiastical tradition- 
an inverUum humarvum - or is it, in some sense, scriptural and 
apostolic ? 

Tertullian’s views on the nature and function of tradition are 
still, in part, matters of controversy, but the following brief 
synopsis would probably be acceptable to most students of his 
thought. The revelation of God is known to men in the apostolic 
tradition which is found in the Christian churches. This tradition 
is absolutely authoritative because “the churches have it from 
the apostles, the apostles from Christ and Christ from God.” 
The teaching which the apostles received from Christ they hand¬ 
ed on to the churches both orally and in writing; the whole body 
of this teaching, both oral and written, is tradition. Therefore 
the apostolic tradition is objectively identified with what the 
Church is teaching at any moment of her history. In this sense 
we may say that Tertullian identifies apostolic and ecclesiastical 
tradition. Matters of discipline as well as matters of doctrine 
belong to this tradition; both doctrina and disciplina must be 
accepted, because both are subject-matter of revelation. 

Ecclesiastical tradition may also be understood in a broader 
sense as referring to ecclesiastical customs, liturgical practices, 
matters of Christian conduct and observance which have been 
in the Church for a long period of time, but for which no written 
authorization can be cited. These are ecclesiastical traditiones, 
or traditiones non scriptae. They are described in considerable 
detail in chapters 3 and 4 of the De corona, where Tertullian 
insists that many of the practices connected with the administra¬ 
tion of the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist are obliga¬ 
tory in the Christian churches, in spite of the fact that their only 
authorization is in oral tradition. Tertullian has been held 
responsible for introducing this second sense of “tradition” into 
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the Church, and for thus having originated the distinction be¬ 
tween traditio and tradUionea, between apostolic and ecclesiastical 
tradition, which is still a source of confusion in Protestant- 
Catholic conversations. Whether Tertullian considers that the 
tradUionea are independent of the traditio - and, if so, to what 
extent they are independent - may still be debated, particularly 
with reference to his views on the teaching authority of the 
Church and his understanding of what later theologians have 
called active and passive tradition, or traditio at/bjectiva and 
objectiva. 

Controversies of the past four hundred years make it difficult 
for us to consider the problem of tradition in relation to exomolo- 
gesis as it might have appeared to a theologian of the year 200. 
If Tertullian had been asked: “Why should a Christian, who has 
sinned after Baptism, practice exomologesis?” he would have 
answered very simply: “Because it is part of the Christian disci¬ 
pline.” Exomologesis belongs to the diaciplina Chriatiana, and 
diaciplina has the support of both Scripture and tradition. That 
exomologesis belongs to Christian discipline is stated explicitly 
in the De paenitentia and De pvdicitia. That Christian discipline 
has the support of Scripture and apostolic tradition is obvious 
from TertuUian’s concept of diaciplina as divine instruction in 
the practical order. We may say, then, in general, that Tertullian 
finds warrant for the practice of exomologesis in the fact that 
God Himself has revealed this practice to the Church through 
Christ and the apostles. Whether the divine instruction comes to 
men from Scripture and tradition as distinct founts of revelation 
was not a question with which TertuUian was concerned in 
discussing the special discipline of exomologesis. The teaching 
found contemporaneously in the apostolic churches was apostolic 
tradition, and this itself supports his demand for paenitentia 
aecunda and his claims for its efficacy in restoring to Christians 
the gifts which they had first received in Baptism and which they 
subsequently lost by serious sin. 

The paenitentia aecunda described by TertuUian is essentiaUy 
an excommunication penance, at least to the extent that it ex¬ 
cluded sinful Christians from the reception of the Eucharist, 
and required their segregation in an ordo paenitentium. It has its 
Scriptural justification, first of all, in the Old Testament notion 
of the Hebrew community as a Heilsgemeinachaft, The people 
of God are the friends of Gk>d. The sinner cuts himself off from 
( . 
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this friendship, and his offense calls down the divine anger not 
only upon himself but also upon all who condone his sin by 
continuing to live in communion with him. Only when he expia¬ 
tes his sin is he restored to the friendship of God and the commu¬ 
nity. Thus the Hebrew concept of the social consequences of sin 
gives rise to the practice of excommunication. Rabbinic literature 
reveals that the practice was well established in the Jewish 
community during the first century A. D., and there is evidence, 
also, that it was known and used at Qumran. In this religious 
and historical context the New Testament practice of excommuni¬ 
cation developed, and subsequently, the public penance which 
Tertullian describes. It is a religious phenomenon, justified by 
divine revelation, and not merely an ecclesiastical prescription 
manifesting the natural concern which all societies have to pre¬ 
serve their identity and purity by expelling unworthy members 
from their ranks. 

That Tertullian was aware of the Scriptural justification for 
the practice of excommunication is clearly indicated in a whole 
row of texts which he cites in his treatises on penitence, from 
both the Old and the New Testament — notably, Isaiah, the 
Psalms, St. Paul, repeatedly, and St. John. It is, of course, well 
known that in the Montanist treatise De pudicUia he restricts 
the power of the Church to restore excommunicated sinners to 
her ranks. In the pre-Montanist De paenitentia no such restric¬ 
tion is found. One must not conclude from this, however, that 
the public penance described in the De jmdicitia is an excommu¬ 
nication penance, whereas the exomologesis of the De paenitentia 
is not. Although Tertullian nowhere uses the word “exomolo¬ 
gesis” in the De pudicitia, the excommunication penance there 
referred to is clearly identified with the exomologesis described 
in the De paenitentia. The power to absolve peccata capitalia is 
denied, but apart from this, the essential features of the peni¬ 
tential process remain the same. 

TertuUian’s exegesis of the parables of mercy is particularly 
striking, and illustrates his conviction that the practice of exo¬ 
mologesis, precisely as an excommunication penance, has its 
foundation in Scripture and, therefore, in apostolic tradition. The 
contrasting interpretation given these parables in the De paeni¬ 
tentia and De pudicitia merely serves to point up the contrast 
between the vdllingness of the orthodox Christian churches to 
pardon all sin after public expiation, and the fanaticism of the 
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Montanists who refused to do so. In the earlier treatise the lost 
sheep and the prodigal son are taken as types of the sinner, 
separated from the faithful by sin, and restored to communion 
by paeniterUia secunda. In the Montanist tract, Tertullian attempts 
to show that these parables have no application to Christians 
who have been guilty of the peccata capitalia. It is his contention, 
as a follower of the new prophecy, that the parables refer to the 
salvation of infidels, and that even if they are taken as referring 
to the forgiveness of Christians, they must be understood as 
justifying ecclesiastical pardon for lesser sins and not for those 
which bring death to the soul, such as adultery and fornication. 

This same Montanist viewpoint is revealed in Tertuilian’s 
reading of the classic text - Matthew 16.18. In De pudicitia 21 
he asks his opponent, the author of the Edict of Toleration 
against which he is protesting: “Where do you get this right 
which you claim for your Church? If it is because the Lord said 
to Peter: ‘Upon this rock I will build my Church: I have given 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven* (or) ‘Whatsoever you 
shall bind or loose on earth will be bound or loosed in heaven* 
then you presume that the power of binding and loosing has 
devolved upon you also, that is, upon every church which is 
descended from Peter. Who are you to pervert and to change 
completely the manifest will of Christ, who grants this to Peter 
personally?*’ Absolution is recognized in the Christian churches 
as the natural terminus of exomologesis. The episcopal author 
of the Edictum peremptorium states categorically: '^Paenitentia 
functis delicta dimitto, I forgive the sins of those who have done 
penance.” Quite clearly Tertullian’s opponents found Scriptural 
justification for this power to absolve after excommunication in 
the text of St. Matthew’s gospel. As a Montanist, Tertullian 
rejected this interpretation of the text; whether he would have 
accepted it before his defection can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The important contrast in this chapter of the De pudicitia be¬ 
tween potestas and disciplina has been studied frequently; the 
investigation bears on the problem of the present paper, but it 
cannot be considered here. 

We may say, in conclusion, that according to Tertullian, the 
paeniterUia secunda of exomologesis, no less than the paeniterUia 
prima of Baptism, has its justification in apostolic tradition, 
and not merely in ecclesiastical custom. This apostolic tradition 
is found in both Scripture and the teaching of the apostolic 
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churches. Exomologesis was, in some sense, an excommunication 
penance. Implicit in this penance, at least in so far as it was 
performed by a repentant sinner, were such essential elements 
as the acknowledgement or confession that one had sinned, 
public expiation of guilt by penitential acts, and the restoration 
of the sinner to the life of grace in the Church by the granting 
of jxtx and communio. Ecclesiastical traditiones may well have 
accounted for further specifications of these essential elements 
in such developments as the paeniteniia ad limen, along with 
the fasts and prostrations and penitential garb and petitions 
for pardon which Tertullian describes as features of exomologesis. 
Tertullian does not distinguish traditio and traditiones when 
treating of exomologesis, but it seems logical to conclude 
that he would apply the distinction here also, in view of what 
he has written elsewhere about the paenUentia prima of Baptism. 
Apostolic tradition gives us the sacrament of Baptism, but 
the use of milk and honey in the administration of the sacra¬ 
ment is justified, not by the written evidence of Scripture, but 
rather by “the law of custom which fiows from tradition.” 
Similarly, apostolic tradition gives us the paeniteniia secunda of 
exomologesis, but the manner of confessing one’s guilt, the nature 
of the expiatory acts which are performed, the ritual for reconciling 
the sinner to the Church and so to God, may all have been 
determined by “the custom which fiows from tradition.” 

To what extent exomologesis, as practiced by the churches in 
the year 200, represents a development beyond the excommuni¬ 
cation described in the New Testament, it would be difficult now 
to say. It must be acknowledged that there is no immediate 
prospect of reconciling confiicting views as to what is essential - 
and therefore immutable - in the paeniteniia secunda which 
apostolic tradition has given us, and what is only accidental, 
what is explicit and what is implicit. It is to be hoped, however, 
that further consideration of this question may have some ecu¬ 
menical value in illustrating, once again, that the real problem 
in the Protestant-Catholic dialogue today is not in reconciling 
the supposedly rival claims of Scripture and tradition, but 
rather in arriving at a mutually acceptable theory to explain 
and justify the divergent developments, both doctrinal and disci¬ 
plinary, which have de facto occurred in the one tradition which 
“the churches have from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, 
and Christ from God”. 
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One of the proofs adduced for the Palladian authorship of 
both the Lausidc History and the Dialogus de Vita Sancti Joannis 
Chrysostomi has been his use of proverbs Dom Cuthbert Butler 
had identified the first two of these in his critical edition of the 
History (II. 201 f.) and suggested a third. The first (H, L. 25.6), 
rd ivavrla toIq havxloiq Idfiata, “Diseases are cured by their 
opposites”, goes back to Hippocrates: ivl de awxdfKo Xdyco rd 
evavrla rojv ivavrUov iariv Irifiara (Haqi 0vad>Vy 1). This was very 
popular with the patristic writers in dealing with vices, curing 
a vice by application of the opposite virtue. So St. Jerome used 
it in the Preface to the letter to Algasia {Epist. 121, PL 22: 
1007 D), correctly ascribing it to Hippocrates, and after him a 
chain of Latin writers to the time of St. Bernard, “Last of the 
Fathers”. To the material quoted in Butler, ibid, may be added 
St. John Damascene, Homiliae in Dormitionem BecUae Virginis 
Mariae, II. 19 (PG 96: 752 B). The Syriac version of Palladius 
reads: “Each opposing sickness must be healed by medicines 
which are contrary and opposite thereto.” In the Apophthegmata 
Po^rwm the Holy Syncleticasaid: “Animal’s poison is cured by still 
stronger antidote. So fasting and prayer drive sordid temptation 
from the soul.” 2 

Another proverb {H, L, 26. 4) “as the saying goes, ‘drive 
out a nail with a nail”’, to Xeyopevov rjXcp rov fjXov i^ixQovae, 
has good classical precedent, being quoted as a proverb by 
Aristotle, Politics V. ix. 5 [1314 a 5]: i^Xco ydq 6 fiXoq axyneq 17 
jtaQoifila, and in Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter SaltUandum, 7. But 
the Syriac version has it: “even as it is said, ‘one good is rooted 
up by another . . .* ” I have searched in vain to find the source 


* Classical Philology 21, 1926, 169. 

2 O. Chadwick, Western Asceticism, 1958, p. 55. 
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of Dom Butler’s third proverb, “dear is truth”, de 
H. L. (26.2). 

The phrase to dij Xeyofievov has been used by Palladius to intro¬ 
duce a proverb, or a title of a book (H.L. 38. 10): xqla fiifiXla 
leqa fiovax^ dvriQQtjrixd oSro) XeydfAsva (three holy books 
for monks, called the Antirrhetica). So likewise it is used to 
introduce the phrase andyyog rfjg fiovfiQ, ‘the sponge of the mo¬ 
nastery’, in H. L. 34.1, the appellation of the nun who feigned 
madness, who cleaned ofiF the tables in the refectory of the 
nuns’ monastery and lived only on the crumbs she found there. 
The Syriac version says: “she became the broom of the whole 
community.” The meaning of both is pretty clear and could 
well have been a proverb. 

What certainly looks like a proverb occurs in H. L. 19.6: 
&a7teQ ydg xvojv iv fmxiXXcOy “dog in a butcher’s shop”, and a 
checking of the representative proverb collections turns up a 
similar phrase xv(ov ijil qtdrvfj ^ in Suidas, a tag upon which a tale 
of Aesop or Babrius might well be hung. The Syriac version 
enlarges upon this: “... even as a dog which [cometh] continually 
to the cook, and if a man give him nothing he will not go there 
again” (Budge, II. 216). 

Paul the Simple is said to have preferred “pasturing scor¬ 
pions” (feeding himself to scorpions) to living with an adulterous 
woman. The term axoQjtlovQ notfidvat, (H. L. 22.7) could well 
be a take-ofiF on the Scriptural notfiavel dvifjiovQ in Prov. ix. 12 
(LXX) quoted in H. L. 58.5, rendered by Hervet pastor verUomm 
In Dial. 53 a proverb from Menander is quoted immediately 
preceding a quotation from Prov. xxvi. 22 and on the same 
page a saying, probably from Pythagoras, is mentioned as a 
proverb (to yvwpixdv). 

When we come to the puns in Palladius we are standing upon 
more firm ground 2. At the very beginning of the dedicatory 
letter to Lausus the author mentions that while others are 
building material things of stones (Xl&ovg olxodopovvrcov) Lausus 
desires to be taught the words of true edification (kdyovg 
olxodo/Lifjg). The play on the word olxodopico, to construct a house, 
build, follows Latin aedificare in its semantic development 
to build character, to edify (in the English sense of the word 

^ Of. Coptic Evang. Thomae 102. 

2 On puns in the Church Fathers, cf. Leo Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary 
History, Princeton, 1948, p. 21, 35—36. 
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now). The whole spirit of the Lausiac History is directed against 
the lUhomania of the Greeks, the madness for erecting great 
ecclesiastical edifices once the Peace of Constantine was 
declared. 

In the Prologue (8), itself modelled on the Prologue of St. Luke’s 
GU)spel, the play on the words: OiXoTtQoyfAocfvvaq, noXvnqayfAO- 
avvai, xaxoTtqayfAoavvaiy xaXonQayfAoovvriv^ tdioTtQoyfAOCFvvrjg can 
hardly be carried over into English i. The xcdo- Ixaxo- pun is 
found again in the play on the words xoMyriqog and xaxdyrjQog. 
xaXdyrjQog, venerable applied at first apparently only to the 
older senior monks as a term of respect, becomes the Byzantine 
Greek word for monk, hence French caloyer, “a Greek monk”. 
Paul the Simple (22.11) exorcises a demon at the behest of 
St. Antony. He is addressed as xaxdyrjQa, bad old man, old rogue 
instead of xaXdyrjqa, monk, reverend, by the possessed victim. 
Variant readings (paydyrjqe^ old glutton of a man attested in 
some manuscripts account for the Syriac version which says: 
“thou who eatest white bread”. Macarius of Alexandria (18.26) 
was over one hundred years old and toothless and was tempted 
to eat more than his usual allowance. He is reported by Palladius 
to have upbraided himself, calling himself xaxdyrjqe “bad old 
rogue of a man”. 

What amounts to the most humorous passage in the entire 
Lausiac History is the play on words taking place between 
John of Lycopolis and Palladius. Palladius is supposed to have 
visited John and was given good advice. Finally John turned 
to him and asked (35.10): “Do you wish to become a bishop 
(imaxo7iog)V' Palladius answered: “But I already am a bishop2, 
for I oversee (imaxonaj avrd) the kitchens, the shops, the 
tables, and even the pots. If the wine is bad I excommunicate 
it (oivdqiov d^ivov d(poqiCco). If anything be lacking I season it 
properly and then eat it. This is my bishopric, for gluttony 
ordained me.” (avrij fiov iariv rf imaxojtij, ixeiqorovrjoe ydq fMS 
rj yaarqifjiaqyia). “Then he smiled and said to me: ‘Stop your 
punning’ (&q)sg rd naiyvia).*^ 


^ Cf. Studia Patristica I, 1957, 46; S. Linn^r, S 3 rntakti 8 che und lexika- 
lische Studien zur Historia Lausiaca des Palladios, Uppsala, 1943, p. 110. 

2 For a similar usage, cf. Dialogus ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton, Cambridge, 
1928, p. 55,9—10: ^edg yog 6 imaxonujv ij ^ed)ju€vog iariv rd ndvra ‘Gk)d is the 
overseer and beholder of all things.’ 
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These puns do not readily admit of translation. But we 
couldn’t resist a punning translation of fwaog (68.3) in the story 
of the nameless compassionate monk who lived in the city and 
looked after people in need. One night he came across a woman 
in child-birth in the porch of the church. Finding no other 
help at hand, this good man assisted as midwife, ^'not at all 
squeamish about the attendant mess in the parturition” (ov 
PdeXvSdftevog to JioQOXoXcnx&oihf fAvaog ralg rixrovaaig). 


28 Cross, Studia Patristica Till 
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La nouvelle ^tion critique de la Rfegle B4n^ctine*, la 
relation entre celle-ci et la Rfegle du Maitre, les doutes qui ont 
4inis r^cemment sur le soit-disant «autograplie»3, ainsi que 
Texamen direct et approfondi du codex 914 de Saint-Gall 3, nous 
permettront, je Tespfere, de faire le point sur la valeur r6elle de 
ce fameux manuscrit, consid^r^ jusqu’ici comme le seul descen¬ 
dant authentique du texte original. On ne sera plus tenu, pro- 


^Dne k R. Hanslik, Sancti Benedicti Regula, CSEL, 75, Vindobonae 
1960. — Les sigles suivantes employees ici sont tiroes d*ime 4tnde que paral- 
tra, Dien aidant et prochainement, k Oslo (voir pour Tinstant, Revue Bene¬ 
dictine 71, 1961, 391): Q •= «autographe» sur feuilles volantes ou schedcte non 
conservees; = archetype de: = copie du VI® s., censee autographe, 

brOiee au IX® sidcle, et d’oh derivent indirectement les mss K; = copie 
directe de envoyee du Mont-Cassin k Charlemagne apres 787, et sur la- 
quelle a ete copie le ms A. Elle a influence BC, G |_4 et D. yl = archetype 
imparfaitement conserve dans trois mss italiens, et qui a influence 0 et K. 
n = archetype perdu, k reconstituer d*apres: Z = subarchetype des mss 
soit-disant «interpoie8», et 0 = subarchetype d'origine wisigothique narbon- 
nais. a = corrections marginales de A = ms. Saint-Gall 914. B = Vienne 
N. B. 2232. C = Clm 28118. Gj _4 = quatre mss derives de A -1- a. D = Augs¬ 
burg, Ordin. Bibl., 1. K = mss cassiniens divers, surtout le 175. X = ms. Cas- 
sin. 499. En plus, RB = Regula Benedicti; RM = Regula Magistri. 

2 Voir les pp. XV—XVI et XXIII—XXVI de I’introduction k Ted. de Hans- 
lik. Depuis longtemps dej4 on s'en doutait; voir C. Butler, S. Benedicti Regula 
3® 6d., 1935, p. XIX—XX; Linderbauer, S. Bened. Reg., 2® ed., 1928, p. 2; 
S. Brechter, Zum authentischen Titel der Reg. S. Benedicti, Studien und Mit- 
teilungen 55,1937, 162 n. 22; Ch. Mohrmann, La latinite de S. Benoit, Rev. 
Ben. 62, 1952, 109; F. Masai et moi-meme au Congres de Spoldte de 1956» 
voir II monachesimo nelPalto medioevo, IV settimana di studi, Spoleto 1957» 
438—471. Voir encore E. Dekkers, Les autographes des Pdres latins, Colligere 
fragmenta. Festschrift A. Dold, Beuron 1952, p. 127—139. 

3 Le 914 n’a ete etudie ni dans B. Bischoff, Die siidostdeutschen Schreib- 
schulen und Bibliotheken in der Karolingerzeit, I Die bayrischen Didzesen, 
Leipzig 1940, ni dans A. Bruckner, Scriptoria Medii Aevi Helvetica, Gendve 
1935 SB., peut-etre parce qu’ecrit hors de la Baviere et de la Suisse actuelles. 
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bablement, de lui vouer cette v6n4ration exclusive qui lui a 6t6 
acquise depuis Traube, et qui pouvaJt paraitre consacr^e avec 
la r^cente ^tion de Hanslik. 

Quoiqu’elle soit assez connue, je suis oblige de r4p4ter ici 
rhistoire du codex de Saint-Gall. Vers 820, deux moines de 
Beichenau, Grimalt et Tatto, se rendirent k Inda, pr^s d’Aix-la- 
Chapelle, pour y 4tudier sur place la r^forme introduite par 
Benoit d’Aniane. Us prirent une copie de Fexemplaire normal de 
RB et Tenvoyferent k R4gimbert, biblioth4caire de leur abbaye. 
Dans la lettre d’envoi - on ne pent pas douter de ce qu’ils rac- 
content * ils s’expliquaient sur le soin extrfeme apport4 k leur 
travail; void le passage principal: 

Ecce vobis regtUamb, Benedicti (. ..) direximua,senaibiisetaUlabis 
necnon etiam litteris a supra dicto patre ni faUimur ordinatis mini- 
me carentem: quae de iUo transcripta est exemplare, quod ex iUo 
exemplatum est codice, quern heaJtus pater sacris manibus suis 
exarare (,..) curavit. lUa ergo verba, quae supra dictus pater secun¬ 
dum artem, sicvt nonnuUi autumant, in contextum regtUae huius 
non inseruit, de aliis regvlis a modemis correctis magistris coUexi- 
mus et in campo pagimdae e regione cum duobus punctis inserere 
curavimus: alia autem, quae a Benedicto dictata sunt et in neotericis 
minime inventa, oboelo et punctis duobus consignavimus. Hoc egimus, 
desiderantes vos utrumque et secundum traditionem pii patris etiam 
modemam habere. Eligite vobis quod desiderabiliplacueritanimo^. 

Depuis Traube tout le monde admettait que le manuscrit 
actuel 914 de Saint-Gall, notre A, est la copie mfime efiFectu6e 
par les deux moines de Beichenau. Hanslik n’est pas de cet avis 
Pour lui, A est une copie post^rieure du manuscrit envoys k 
R4gimbert. II donne comme raisons: d’abord que le manuscrit 
de Saint-Gall est de la main d’un seul et m6me copiste, tandis 
que Fexemplaire de Beichenau 4tait Foeuvre des deux moines; 
ensuite, qu’il est peu probable que les moines de Beichenau aient 
c4d4 k ceux de Saint-Gall le pr4cieux exemplaire envoys dTnda; 
ils en auront plutot fait prendre une copie aussi fid&le que pos¬ 
sible; enfin, que le manuscrit de Saint-Gall donne Fimpression 
d’etre la reproduction quasi-photographique du modde de 

1 Comme je le dirai, Texamen codicologique du ms. 914 montre que sea 
cahiers centrales — oti se trouve transcrite cette lettre — ont 4t4 copies sous 
Tordre de Grimalt, devenu abb4 de Saint-Gall, apr^ 842. 

2 Traube, Textgeschichte der Reg. S. Benedicti, 2® 4d., de H. Plenkers, 

Munchen 1910, p. 90. ^ Dans I’^dition, p. XXV—XXIX. 

28 * 
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Reichenau; or, si celui-ci avait pr^sent^ le m6me caractfere «photo- 
graphique)> k Tigard de son modfele d’Inda, Grimalt et Tatto 
n’auraient pas manqu4 d’en avertir R6gimbert. 

M6me en oubliant le regret d’une allusion anachronique aux 
proc6d6s photographiques, aucune de ces raisons ne me parait 
decisive. Aprfes examen attentif du ms., ni Thistoire, ni la pal4o- 
graphie, ni le texte-mSme de A ne s’opposent, k mon avis, k ce 
que le ms. actuel de Saint-Gall ne soit bien Toeuvre commune des 
deux moines. Quoique k premifere vue T^criture de A paraisse 
d’une main unique on pent concilier ceci en mettant en avant 
diverses hypotheses: pent 6tre Tun des deux moines 4crivait-il 
ce que Tautre lui dictait; plus probablement, Tun (supposons 
que c’etait Grimalt, parce que le premier nomm^) a efifectue la 
copie, laissant k Tautre (Tatto) le soin de la revoir, de la corriger, 
de la completer avec titres et notes marginales. II est sflr que 
quelque bout de page est d’une main dififerente (f. 4 et 75 = 
«74»); plusieures notes marginales primitives n’appartiennent 
pas non plus k la main du texte. Ainsi, on peut parler encore de 
travail en ^quipe. 

Je n*y insisterai plus ici. Mais je peux avancer qu’on a mainte- 
nant la preuve paieographique que le 914 a ecrit par des 
moines de Reichenau et certainement vers 820. Les mains an- 
ciennes du 914 se retrouvent identiques dans des mss de Rei¬ 
chenau conserves surtout a Karlsruhe 2. Le 914 est d^crit mani- 
festement dans les deux premiers catalogues de Reichenau du 
biblioth^caire R^gimbert, de 821 et c. 842. II contient k la fin un 
n^crologe non pas sanctgallais mais d'Augiae Divitis^! II n’a 

^ Traube, Textgeschichte, p. 50. Je n’ose conc4der trop d’importance k 
des changements visibles dans Tinclinaison de la plume de ce scribe assez 
exerc4, qui entrain^rent un agrandissement du format de Tdoriture; ainsi 
que non plus k une petite Evolution dans Temploi, irr^gulier d'ailleurs, d’un 
certain nombre d’abbreviations et de liaisons. Ces changements s'expliquent 
par le fait d’etre une copie qui a pu durer quelquessemaines, avec des reprises 
faisant suite k des arrSts plus ou moins longs. 

2 J’ai pu en examiner un grand nombre du IX® si^cle, avec des rdsultats 
positifs pour les Aug. LXIX, LXXII, LXXVII, LXXXI, LXXXV, 
LXXXVII. XCII, XCIX, cm. CLV, CLXXXII, CXCI, CCXXI. Encore, 
les mss Oxford, Bodl. Junius 25. Leyden, Voss, lat., Q. 5, et S. Paul in K&mten, 
25.4.9 a, tous de Reichenau et trds semblables au 914, voir quelque fois des 
memes mains anciennes qui y ont intervenu. 

2 La copie la plus ancienne du 914 aveo ses notes marginales inser6es dans 
le texte a 6t4 prise k Reichenau (Karlsruhe, Aug. CXXVIII), tandis que 
d’autres I’ont 4t6 peu apr^s k Saint-Gall. 
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changd de monast&re qu’au moment oti son copiste, Grimalt de 
Reichenau, devient abb4 de Saint-Gall en 842 

II faut avertir cependant que les cahiers centraux du ms. 914 
ont copies sur d’autres plus anciens par des mains sanct- 
gallaises travaillant vers le milieu du IX® si^cle. Les raisons de 
cette substitution m’6chappent pour Tinstant. Si on a coup4 
les feuillets contenant les hymni ambrosiani du recueil primitif, 
on y a ajout6 quelques textes l^gislatifs monastiques importants. 
Parmi ces additions on y voit la fameuse lettre de Grimalt et 
Tatto k R4gimbert rapport^e au d^but. Si elle 4tait d’abord dans 
une feuille volante et en possession de Rdgimbert, quoi de plus 
normal que de la faire recopier dans le recueil que Grimalt appor- 
tait avec lui a Saint-Gall? 

Le ms. ^ pr^sente de nombreuses corrections apport^es par des 
mains difiPfirentes. II n’est pas toujours facile de discemer ces 
difiF4rences de mains 2 . Je me suis efforc4 d’en distinguer Tage; 
ce qu’on parvient a faire ais^ment par I’examen de Tencre, de la 
fa 9 on d’ex6cuter les grattages, ainsi que des circonstances de la 
correction. Ici je ne parlerai plus des corrections r^centes, c’est- 
4-dire, de celles post^rieures k T^poque de la copie du ms. Si 
Ton s’en tient aux donn^es sures, les corrections originales peu- 
vent fetre r^parties en trois classes. La premifere comprend celles 
que Ton peut appeler «modernes»: ce sont celles apport4es par 
les deux moines eux-m§mes, corrigeant leur propre copie d’aprfes 
leur mod^e Elies consistent essentiellement en des grattages 
destines k faire place le plus souvent k une surcharge. A ce stade 
de correction d6}k deux mains originales sont inter venues quel- 
que 160 fois. 


1 Ce qui plus est, k la date oil a 4t6 tiaoscrit le 914 il n’est pas question k 
Saint-Gall de ce type d’4criture r4guli4re des mss Augienses; peut-etre elle 
n’a p4n4tr4 k Saint-Gall qu'apr4s 836, avec rabb4 Gozbert, et plus probable- 
ment apr48 842 avec rabb4 Grimalt. 

2 Tous les auteurs les ont not4e8; cf. H. Plenkers, Untersuchungen zur 
tJberlieferungsgeschichte der filtesten lateinischen Monchregeln, p. 33—37, et 
surtout dans Neue Ausgabe und Ubersetzungen der Benediktinerregel, Stud, 
und Mitteil. 47 (1929) 187. Pour les diverses opinions sur les mains correc- 
trices de .4 voir Traube, Textgeschichte, p. 60; Morin, dans r4dition diplo¬ 
matique, Mont-Cassin 1900, p.XXII; Scherer, Verzeichnis der Handschriften 
der Stiftbibliothek St. Gallen. Hanslik diff4re aseez souvent de Morin dans 
rappr4ciation des mains correctrices. Je donne volontiers la raison k Hanslik 
puisqu’il a pu revoir soigneusement la transcription de Morin sur le ms., en 
s’aidant aussi des remarques de Plenkers. 
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La deuxi^me classe compreud les corrections qui se trouvaient 
dans le module lui-mdme; elles auraient reproduites avec 
soin par Grimalt et Tatto En efifet, le ms. devait comporter 
d4jA des corrections consistant surtout en exponctuations et en 
lettres 4crites au dessus de la ligne, ainsi qu’en des renvois aux 
marges quand la correction 6tait trop longue. On peut appeler 
ces corrections «anciennes», c*est-i-dire, suivant le systime qu’on 
employait jusqu’A F^poque de la basse romanit^. On en compte 
dans A k peu pr6s 70. Ce sont telles, sans doute, que visent les 
deux copistes lorqu’ils 4crivent A R4gimbert: sensibua et aiUabia 
necnon etiam liUeris a aupra dicto patre ni faUimur ordinatis mini- 
me carentem, 

Les corrections qui forment la troisi&me classe sont plutot des 
annotations marginales munies de signes de renvoi. Elles suppo- 
sent rintervention d’un recenseur grammairien qui a confronte 
le texte avec d’autres manuscrits de RB, et qui a reports sur sa 
copie les variantes de ceux-ci. Les mots, les syllabes et les lettres 
qui donnent lieu A des variantes sont encadr^es de deux points : :. 
Si ces 416ments de A manquaient dans les autres mss, ils sont 
signal6s par un obAle Quant aux variantes positives, elles sont 
consignees dans la marge. Ce precede d’edition critique etait 
bien connu aussi des anciens; mais au Nord des Alpes il n’etait 
pratiquement plus en usage au debut de repoque carolingienne 2 . 
Si done nous constatons sa presence dans le ms. de Saint-Gall, 
lequel est du premier quart du IX® siAcle, e’est parce que cet 
apparat marginal a ete recueilli d’un exemplaire plus ancien 
etabli A une epoque ou dans un endroit oil le precede etait encore 
connu. II en resulte une forte presomption en faveur de Thypo- 
these que ces annotations des neoterici se trouvaient dejA dans 
copie en Italie3. 

On devine dejA TinterSt de la presence dans A des corrections 
«anciennes» de la seconde et troisifeme classe, leur interpretation 
devant dififerer de celles des grattages ou «modernes». Certes, il 


^Plonkers, Neue Ausgabe, p. 186, s'en doutait d6j&. 

3 Traube, Textgesohiohte, p. 75—77 (voir la note additionnelle de Plenkera 
k la p. 77), le oonfirmerait avec ses observations. 

3 C*est Topinion aussi de E. Franceschini, dans la discussion qui suivit A sa 
conference de Spoiete (voir la citation de la note 2, p. 424 du volume). Je 
n’oserais Stre si affirmatif que ne Ta ete Mohrmann, La latinite de S. Benoit, 
Rev. Ben. 62, 1952, 118, qui voit, dans les corrections des marges de A, des 
adaptations k Torthographe carolingienne. 
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n’est pas toujours facile de distinguer nettement les corrections 
de la seconde classe, c’est-&-dire celles qui figuraient d4j& dans 
et les annotations critiques qui forment la troisi^me classe, 
une mdme main ayant transcrit assez souvent, k ce qu’il semble, 
les unes et les autres. (Dependant, dans certains cas il est possible 
de faire ce partage, et cela gr&ce aux manuscrits qui, tout comme 
A, ddrivent de de quelque mani^re que ce soit. Ce sont surtout 
les mss B et C, Nous constatons que leurs copistes ont, en gdndral, 
accepts les corrections de la premiere et de la seconde classe, 
tandis qu’ils n’ont pas fait 6tat des annotations de la troisi^me, 
qu’ils croyaient Toeuvre des neoterid, H ne faudrait pas induire de 
cette derni^re omission que les variantes marginales de a ne 
figuraient pas dans les copistes les auront negligees par prin- 
cipe, ne les admettant qu’au cas oii n’aurait pas ofFert de 
sens correct A noter en^ que le manuscrit Z>, bien qu’inddpen- 
dant de A + a, prAsente n4anmoins plusieurs variantes propres 
aux neoterid ; comment Texpliquer si ces corrections savantes ne 
se trouvaient d4j4 dans 

D’oii proviennent done les variantes marginales de A + a? A 
en croire Grimalt et Tatto, ils les auraient recueillies eux-m§mes 
de diff4rents exemplaires de la Rfegle. Leur declaration est for- 
melle: de aliis regvXis a modemis correctis magistria coUeximus, et 
in campo Tpaginulae e regione . .. inserere curadmua. Mais les 
deux moines n’exagferent-ils pas leur zfele? On pent conceder que 
certaines variantes ont 6t6 effectivement relev^es par eux; mais 
ils donnent eux-m6mes k entendre qu’un certain nombre avaient 
ete dej& collectees avant eux a modemia magiatria, et qu’ils les 
avaient trouv^es groupies, sans doute dans les marges de 
Hanslik fait k ce sujet des observations 8uggestives2: une partie 
des variantes de A + a provient de la tradition 0; une autre, 
bien caract^ristique, est proprement italienne puisqu’on en trouve 
les 414ments dans les cassiniens K et X, et dans A, On pent done 
supposer que le groupe italien des variantes est du k un 4rudit 


^ Tout autre sera la m4thode des copistes des quatre mss Gi_ 4 , qui avaient 
sous les yeux le ms. mdme de Saint-Gall: ils ont accept^ int4gralement les 
trois classes de corrections figurant dans A, ayant adopt4 le oritdre de la 
tradUio modema indiqu4e dans la lettre de Grimalt et Tatto. 

2 £dit. critique, p. XXIX et LVIII. II reste encore vrai cependant ce que 
disait dom Brechter, Zum authentischen Titel, p. 122 note 271, que ces notes 
devraient ^tre examinees de plus pr^. 
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italien, yraisemblablement un moine du Cassin, Paul Diacre 
peut-6tre 

Le copiste de ^ a eu manifestement I’intention d’imiter son 
module jusque dans la mise en page. Hanslik s’en est bien rendu 
compte. Mais il d6nie k Grimalt et Tatto la m6me preoccupation 
devant leur propre module. Cependant, les deux moines de 
Beichenau, qui insistent tellement dans leur lettre d’envoi sur 
la fideiite scrupuleuse k reproduire Pexemplaire d’Aix-la-Chapelle, 
etaient bien capables de pousser ce soin jusqu’A imiter la dispo¬ 
sition materielle des pages, des lignes et des glosses marginales. 
De nombreux indices, d’ailleurs, rendent manifesto leur souci 
de reproduction servile: intervalles in^gaux entre les mots; signes 
diacritiques entre les syllabes sciemment espacees; syllabes 
ecrites A la fin d’une ligne, puis gratt^es et reportees au debut de 
la ligne suivante, avec decalage de Teventuelle le 9 on marginale 
correspondante^. Ce dernier fait est un nouvel indice, me semble- 
t-il, de la presence d’un lot important de variantes des neoterici 
de A -f a dans 


1 Brechter, Zum authentischen Titel, p. 221—223, nie sans preuves suffi- 
sanies, que ces marginalia aient d4j& dans certes sans connattre ce 
que Ton sait maintenant sur son origine. Brechter avertit d’ailleurs fort juste- 
ment que Grimalt et Tatto n’avaient pas la formation suffisante pour remplir 
le r61e de grammairiens recenseurs. Toute son argumentation tend k prouver — 
k mon avis, sans y parvenir — que les mss K (le 175 en premiere ligne) depen¬ 
dent quelques 100 fois des interpolations introduites dans I’empire franc. De 
ce qui vient d’etre dit, on voit que le contraire est plus probable, et que I’ob- 
servation de Hanslik ajoute du poids k I’opinion traditionnelle. — La concor¬ 
dance des marginalia a avec RM, — qui a reyu la double explication: RM de- 
pendrait de RB dejk interpoiee (C. Lambot, dans Rev. B^n. 61,1939,139—143; 
E. Franceschini, RB, Neoterici magistri, RM, dans Liber Floridus. Mittel- 
lateinische Studien Paul Lehmann .. . gewidmet, St. Ottilien 1950, p. 94—119, 
et avec nouvelles pr^cisations dans Aevum 26, 1961, 289—304; P. Blanchard, 
La RM et la RB, Rev. B^n. 60, 1950, 69—60), ou bien: RM aurait influx sur 
les interpoies de RB (H. Vanderhoven, RM statistiques et mss, Scriptorum 
3,1949, 246—248; G. Penco, La RM e la storia testuale della RB, Studia Ansel- 
miana 44, 1959, 86—106), doit etre expliqu^ d’apr^s le principe del’ind^pen- 
dance des archetypes 11 et A en face de qui permet de dire que les soit- 
disant interpol4s, plus proches de RM, ont conserve parfois la le^on primitive 
de RB. 

2 Si Ton admet qu’une partie des notes marginales sont du m6me scribe 
qui a copi4 le texte, la difficult^ tir^e de la double correction au f. 32 ligne 17 
(Hanslik, 6d. critique, p. XXVIII), et d’autres semblables, ne peuvent 6tre 
plus pr4sent4es centre la paternity de Grimalt et Tatto sur A; mais, au con¬ 
traire, plutdt la d4montrent. 
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La lettre de Th&)demar k Charlemagne ^ nous apprend que 
a copi6 au Mont-Cassin, apr^s 787, puis envoy6 k Aix-la- 
Chapelle. On pense gdn^ralement, k la suite de Traube^, que 
Paul Diacre ne fut pas stranger k cette transcription. Son inter¬ 
vention serait une garantie de soin et d’exactitude, pareille k 
celle des deux copistes de A sur 

Ne Toublions pas: c’est k travers le ms. A de Saint-Gall et 
reconstitu^ que nous pouvons entrevoir c’est-4-dire le soit- 
disant autographe de saint Benoit. Avec sa competence coutu- 
mifere, Mile Mohrmann a prouve que devait 6tre du VI® 
siecle, comme en temoignent tant I’orthographe que la gram- 
maire^. Et le fait qu’au Mont-Cassin on ait pu prendre cette 
copie pour Tautographe ne fait que confirmer Tanciennete de 
Cependant contrairement aux scribes de A et de dont la 
preoccupation premiere d’exactitude imitative etait d’un tout 
autre ordre, celui de n’avait pas de raison particuliere de 
reproduire scrupuleusement les singularites orthographiques et 
grammaticales de son modeie. 

J’espere relever ailleurs quelques cas tendant k montrer que 
a ete execute sous dictee. Par consequent, ses graphies etaient 
influencees par I’audition. En plus d’un cas, oil Tordre des mots 
original de RB nous est garanti par sa source BM et par les 
archetypes 77 et A, Tordre de est different: ce qui a dfi se 

produire assez naturellement par Teffet de Taudition; car il 
est plus facile d’intervertir Tordre des mots lorsqu’on les entend 
prononcer que lorsqu’on les a sous les yeux^. 

Aliens plus loin. Quoique nous ne puissions plus juger qu’4 
travers le ms. de Saint-Gall, il semble que fut execute par 


^ Edition Dummler, MGH Epist. IV p. 510; voir Traube, Textgeschichte, 
p. 31, et aussi p. 79 pour la date k peu pr^s de la lettre et de I’envoi de la copie 
de RB: mm 790»; Dummler, 1. c.: «787—797» = mort de Th^odemar. 

2 Textgeschichte, p. 31; Brechter, Zum authentischen Titel, p. 193 n. 164; 
Hanslik, Die Benediktinerregel im Wiener Kirchenvatercorpus, Studia Ansel- 
miana 42, 1957, 166. 

3 Ch. Mohrmann, La latinit^ de S. Benoit, Rev. B6n. 62, 1952, 108—139. 
Je crois rendre mieux sa pens^ en appliquant ses conclusions k une copie du 
VI® siecle plus qu*4 la RB tout court. Mohrmann est justement tr6s sceptique 
sur les traditions relatives k I’autographe. 

4 Sur r^tendue du procM6 de composition litt^raire k la dict4e dans 
Tantiquit^ voir le r6sum6 des diff^rentes opinions r^centes dans H. Hoppen- 
brouwers. La plus ancienne version latine de la vie de s. Antoine par s. Atha- 
nase, Nim^ge 1960, p. 5 et 14—17. 
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plusieurs scribes. En efifet, k c6t4 de certaiues graphies constantes 
les bfitacismes par exemple, il en est d’autres qui ne s’observent 
que dans line partie de BB ainsi les assimilations amm- et app- 
sont plus fr4quentes k partir du chapitre XX; cottidiae, diabolw, 
inteUegere se lisent r^guli&rement dans les premieres pciges, 
cotidiey didbvlua, inteliigere dans les suivantes; les chapitres litur- 
giques Vlll-XVin et disciplinaires XXIII-XXX, plus ex¬ 
pos^ k des accidents k cause des termes techniques et des nom- 
bres en chaine, pourraient appartenir k un copiste plus distrait 
ou moins exerc6; de m6me le chapitre XLVIll, pour des raisons 
analogues 

Quoiqu’il en soit de tons ces details, une chose semble bien 
acquise; est un texte 6crit sous dict^e et, par consequent, ses 
graphies ne peuvent fitre attributes ntcessairement k Tauteur ou 
au ms. original de BB. 

Ici serait le moment de faire quelques remarques au sujet de 
certaines graphies adopttes dans la nouvelle edition critique. 
Hanslik trfes sou vent reproduit les graphies anormales de .4. H a 
adopte, en gtotral, les betacismes, les aspirations, les assimi¬ 
lations et d’autres anomalies. Mais, en ce qui conceme d’autres 
particularitts graphiques il a souvent abandount A. Son choix 
pent paraitre quelquefois arbitraire. Sans doute son ambition 
tendait-elle k restituer I’autographe mfime de saint Benoit. En 
verite, cette tentative pouvait-elle fitre couronnte de succts? 

Nous savons comment les auteurs du VI® sitcle envisageaient 
dans la pratique le problfeme de I’orthographe de leurs oeuvres. 
Fixons d’abord la terminologie. Par orthographe on entend les 
rtgles de rtcriture fixtes et codifites par les grammairiens. La 
graphie, par contre, est la fa 9 on, corrects ou non, dont chacun 
tcrit. L’orthographe latine est restte longtemps assez stable, 
nonobstant revolution continue de la langue vivante. Dans la 
pratique, au VI® si^cle, tandis que la morphologie et la syntaxe 
sont encore relativement respectees par les copistes, I’ortho- 


^Qaelqnes indications d4j4 dans Plenkers, Untersnohungen, p. 30-31. 

2 Je ne nie pas que certaines in6galit4s de style dans les diverses parties de 
RB doivent etre mises au compte de saint Benoit en personne, ce qu’ont bien 
mis en relief A. Lentini, Il ritmo prosaico nella Regola di S. Benedetto, Miscel¬ 
lanea Cassinese 23, 1942, p. 30—33, et Ch. Mohrmann, La latinit^ p. 129—130; 
je propose simplement une autre hypothdse possible pour expliquer le ph6no- 
m^ne de la repartition in4gale des p4culiarites grapUques et grammaticales 
dans 
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^aphe appsirait plus lache; elle devient capricieuse en passant 
par les mains des copistes responsables de mss d’usage publique 
Notez bien que les scribes par le seul fait de savoir 4crire ne 
peuvent pas 6tre considdr^s comme des gens de culture; parfois 
ils ne savaient que mettre des lettres Tune a cdt6 de Tautre. Par 
contre, on s’aper 9 oit en regardant les rares Ventures autographes 
des auteurs anciens et du haut moyen age (d’ordinaire des mots 
ou des lignes seulement), qu’ils 6taient souvent incapables de 
faire une belle copie; pourtant ils avaient lu plus qu’un scribe: 
ils 4taient des gens de culture; ils soignaient leur graphie et ils 
pouvaient la corriger et I’adapter k Torthographe des grammai- 
riens. Aussi est-ce surtout en ce qui conceme Torthographe des 
belles copies que les auteurs de Tdpoque se montrent soucieux 
d’61iminer les incorrections avant de lancer leur oeuvre dans le 
public. 

Nous avons la chance de poss6der deux manuscrits du VI® 
si^cle portant des retouches autographes de Tauteur: e’est d’une 
part, le ms. Fulda, Landesbibliothek, Bonif. 1 (Concordance des 
£vangiles, de Victor de Capoue) et, de Tautre, le ms. Troyes, 
Bibl. Munic. 504 (R^gle Pastorale de saint Gr^goire). Ces deux 
mss, belles copies en onciale, nous ofl^rent des exemples de ce qu’a 
du 6tre Tarch^type de notre manuscrit A. Or, d’un bout k 
I’autre du Fiddenaia on discerne la main de Victor apportant 
principalement des corrections orthographiques suivant les 
regies classiques2. II en va sensiblement de m5me pour le Trc- 
cenaia^. Le syst^me de correction suivi dans ces deux mss est 
pr^cisement I’ancien, celui des obfeles et des renvois en marge, 
4 iinsi que I’exponctuation des lettres k bififer ou substituer. Le 
vrai autographe, les achedae redig^es enti^rement de leur main, 
si elles ont exists, 4taient destinies k disparaitre d5s que la belle 


^ Tel que nagudre le remarqaait Ph. Corbett dans Tintrodaction k T^dition 
diplomatique des mss de RM, Les publications de Scriptorium HI, Bruxelles 
1953, p. 77. 

2 £^t. diplomatique par E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Marburg! et Lipsiae 
1868. 

2 Quoiqu'il n’est pas s6r que ses corrections soient autographes, ceci n*est 
pas exclu non plus; L. M. Hartmann, Vber die Orthographie Papst Gregors I., 
Neues Archiv 15, 1890, 527—549. On se rappelera des protestes formul5es 
contre les graphics monstrueuses introduites par Moricca dans son Edition des 
Dialogues de saint Gr4goire. Tout se passait comme si Tid^al philologique 
d’une Edition critique 4tait d’accumuler les horreurs graphiques des mss 
utilises en les attribuant k Tauteur. 
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copie 4tait finie. Pour la Regie de saint C^saire aux vierges, on en 
possfede le t6moignage formel de rauteur^: dans I’exemplaire 
d^finitif il a ajout4 de sa main la RecapUtdatio, aprfes avoir d^truit 
les schedae ant4rieures 2 . 

Le cas de la Rfegle b^n^ictine, nous en sommes siirs, ne doit 
pas avoir fort different. Car saint Benoit n’^tait pas d6pourvu 
de culture: sa rfegle atteste, chez lui, un sens r4el de la composition 
litt^raire 3. Benoit ne devait done pas 6tre indifferent aux normes 
scolaires de Torthograplie. Certes, il est possible qu’avant tout 
travail de revision orthographique opere par Benoit lui-rndme 
ou sous son controle, des copies aient dejA ete prises: elles etaient, 
en efifet, necessaires dans les premieres fondations pour que soit 
observee la prescription de la RAgle elle-meme voulant que celle-ci 
soit lue frequemment en public. Or, niles schedae de Benoit ni ces 
autres exemplaires mis au net ne se sont conserves, si ce n’est 
que les archetypes ancStres de nos families IT et A; W n’a que la 
valeur d’unede ces copies, valable certes, mais n’ofirant pas toutes 
garanties dans certains passages, moins encore dans I’ortho- 
graphe. 

Pour retablir Torthographe originale de RB, nous n’avons pas 
Tavantage de posseder les corrections autographes comme e’est 
le cas pour Victor et Gregoire. dependant, on pent obtenir un 
resultat satisfaisant, croyons-nous, par le triage minutieux, que 
nous avons propose, des le 9 ons et des graphies du manuscrit 
de Saint-Gall et de ses corrections anciennes. Les graphies remon¬ 
tent, on pent dire, en bloc, A I’archetjrpe W avant la correction. 
LA oil A n*est pas constant, il faut s’efforcer de degager la ten¬ 
dance generale des corrections anciennes: Tediteur moderne est 
alors en droit de corriger I’orthographe suivant cette directive, A 
condition bien entendu de laisser subsister les graphies anormales 
qui, revenant plus de deux fois, n’ont jamais re 9 u de correction: 
on a la chance d’y reconnaitre une graphie admise comme bonne 
par Tauteur ou par son secretaire. Par cette methode sont re- 


^ Voir G. Morin, Edition du Florilegium Patristicum 34, Bonn 1933, p, 18 
note 48. 

2 Voir pourtant le paragraphe 5 et la note de dom Morin k ce passage de la 
Rdgle de saint Cesaire. 

3 Voir A. Lentini, Il ritmo prosaico p. 16—60 et 104—111; B. Linderbauer, 
S. Benedict! Regula monachorum herausgegeben und philologisch erklart, 
Metten 1922, p. 98 et 414; Card. lid. Schuster, La storia di san Benedetto e 
dei suoi tempi, 3« 4d., Viboldone 1953, p. 39-48. 
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spectres k la fois les donndes de la philologie et les exigences d’un 
fait historique n^cessairement complexe. Ce faisant, on se con- 
forme sans aucun doute aux intentions r^elles de Tauteur. II y a 
lieu cependant de faire connaitre, en les recueillant dans un 
apparat special, toutes les graphies qui se rencontrent dans les 
mss, car elles permettront aux philologues de suivre, comme k la 
trace, revolution du langage. 

Je n’ai pas I’intention de traiter ici k fond du manuscrit ori¬ 
ginal Q, car il est pour ainsi dire impossible de restituer parfaite- 
ment ce tout premier exemplaire. Cependant, des observations 
que nous avons faites permettent de d^gager quelques-uns des 
aspects que devait presenter £2. Celui-ci etait vraisemblablement 
ecrit en cursive, peut-Stre partiellement par un secretaire, comme 
c’etait I’usage k Tepoque. On y voyait des retouches et des addi¬ 
tions (par exemple, je suppose en marge, la finale du Prologue) 
de la main-meme de Benoit. C’est k un secretaire qu’il faudrait 
attribuer les titres et autres elements accessoires. Certains defauts 
resultant d’une redaction un peu negligee auront echappe k la 
demiere revision: ainsi, quelques graphies de caractdre phoneti- 
que et quelques inconsequences grammaticales ou syntaxiques. 
On soup 9 onne que les chapitres VIII-XVIII n’ont pas ete 
composee d’un seul jet, mais rediges dans quelque cahier indepen¬ 
dant. 

Dans ces conditions, les premieres copies, qui sont en fait nos 
trois archetypes, ont du fitre d’une execution difficile. 77, trans- 
crit peut-etre plus negligemment, a subi assez tot une revision et 
il a donne naissance, moyennant de nouvelles retouches, aux 
subarchetypes Z et 0. Nous ignorons pratiquement tout des 
conditions oh fut etabli I’archetype A, Quant k bien qu’il 
ait ete execute sous dictee, il peut etre considere comme la copie 
la plus soignee; il semble avoir ensuite ete confironte avec I’ori- 
ginal, pour recevoir de retouches textuelles et des corrections, 
qui cependant auront laisse subsister quelques graphies popu- 
laires. Mais, notons-le encore une fois, W ne represente qu’une 
branche de la tradition du texte de saint Benoit, probablement la 
derniere copie tiree de I’original. 

Ces observations, ainsi que d’autres semblables (que j’espfere 
offrir dans un ouvrage en preparation) et qui touchent les rela- 
timis entre les differents archetypes de RB, sont de nature k 
placer sous une lumiere nouvelle le problfeme de I’etablissement 
du texte 4e la Regie de saint Benoit. 
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of St. Hilary of Poitiers 
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It is hardly necessary to stress the importance of the contri¬ 
bution of a man such as St. Hilary of Poitiers (316-367) both to 
the formation of the Christian tradition in the mid-fourth cen¬ 
tury, and to the dialogue within Christianity now in progress. 
For not only did he bridge the occidental and oriental theology 
of his day, but he took a strong and effective stand in having the 
Church face up to the problems presented by the public affairs 
of the Empire in his day. Brevity demands that no attempt be 
made here to assess the value of that contribution. But what 
should prove of interest is an insight into the manner in which he 
conceived of the problem of Christian moral values on a personal 
level. 

Conscious of the tendency to force the thinking of another age 
into patterns or categories either proper to a particular school, 
or endemic to one’s own culture - what has been properly called 
‘parochialism in time’ - it has been thought best to present an 
abstract of Hilary’s moral thought through the medium of his 
commentary on Psalm 14, which by his otra witness contains 
no prophecy: nihil enim in temjms aUerum destinaiur; nor does 
it conceal any mysteries: nihU ex occuUis profertur; but as he 
alleges, it deals with actual facts and situations: omne opus eius 
in praesena eat 

This claim is in contrast to Hilary’s usual method of exegesis, 
wherein as Fr. Galtier maintains: “While he recognizes on the 
part of the original author some personal experience, Hilary still 
believes that everything the Psalmist says of himself can be 
applied to Christ” 2 . Fr. Galtier further states that not infre- 


1 S. Hilarii episcopi Pictavensis, Tractatus super Psalmos, CSEL 22, ed. 
A. Zingerle, Vienna, 1891, 84. 

2 P. Galtier, S. Hilaire de Poitiers, Paris, Beauchesne et fils, 1960, 162; cf. 
J.-P. Brisson, Hilaire de Poitiers, Traits des Myst^res, Paris, Sources Chr6- 
tiennes 19, 1947, 14—41. 
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quently Hilary, by means of logical ingenuity, and an arbitrary 
recourse to allegory, deforms his text to such a degree as to make 
it say the opposite of what the original writer intended. Follow¬ 
ing the principle that the “old Law” was an umbra fviurorum^ 
and a vdarnerdvm verborum apiritualium'^ Hilary as exegete func¬ 
tions ordinarily more as moralist and director of souls, above all 
else pursuing edification so that in the severe though just God of 
the Old Testament, his preoccupation is to discover the good and 
merciful God of the New Testament. 

In his three main exegetical works, the Commtrdarium, in 
S. Matiheumy the TrackUus super Paaimos, and the TractcUua 
Myateriorum, Hilary deals with the main problems raised by the 
Christian moral doctrine. Thus he discusses man as made in the 
Image of God^ which has been beclouded by original sin^, but 
given the possibility of being refurbished through the Redemp¬ 
tion and divine grace which re-establishes man’s free will. For it 
is his liberum arbUrium that is the secret of man’s essential 
nobility^. Hilary discusses the psychology of sin, and the salu¬ 
tary effect of the confession of sins without contributing to the 
solution of the problems raised by modem historians concerning 
ancient Christian practices®. Finally, in the introduction to the 
De Trintiate he provides us with a consideration of the process 
of conversion, employing what is almost certainly a literary 
device and not a true history of his own religious experience 7. 

In his explanation of Psalm 14 - Domine quia habUabit in 
kberncLcvlo tuo?^ - Hilary proceeds to integrate the moral requi¬ 
rements of both the Old and the New Testaments without ob¬ 
serving the caeavxa supplied by the advent of Christ, and thus 
makes the moral obligations of both laws co-equal. He considers 
this Psalm as a brief, practical precept which he says, with a bow 
to Cicero’s Pro Archia, can easily be memorized and serve one 


« S. HUarii, In Pb. 1 ,8: CSEL 22, 24. 

2 Comm, in Mt. 4,14. 

3 In Pb. 134,14: CSEL 22, 702; cf. P. Wild, DiviniBation of Man according 
to Saint Hilary of PoitierB, Mundelein, Ill., 1960, 137—149. 

^ In Pb. 66,1: CSEL 22,274—275; cf. P. Limongi, La natura e gli effetti del 
peccato originale in S. Ilario di PoitierB, DivuB ThomaB, Piacenza, 45,1942, 
186-201. 

5 In Pb. 126,13: ib. 622; in Pb. 2,16: ib. 48. 

6 In Pb. 137,2: ib. 735; cf. C. Vogel, La diacipline p4nitentielle en Gaule 
doB origineB i la fin du Vn^ Bi5cle, PariB, 1952. 

7 De Trinitate, PL 10, 26-36. 8 In. Pb. 14: CSEL 22, 84-96. 
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everywhere “at home and abroad, publicly and privately, by day 
and by night”. Since it describes the man qui ingreditur sine 
macula el operatur justitiam, it is a summation of all that is re¬ 
quired in prosecuting the ascent toward God - the iter ad Deum — 
which will eventuate in eternal rest. Despite its brevity, it is a 
distillation of the “rich and infinite precepts of the Old and New 
Testaments proper for children as well as for men and women” 

Despite his original disclaimer, Hilary immediately proceeds 
to an allegorical interpretation of the verse quis habitavU in taber- 
naculo tuo by stating that the tents or huts which Moses in¬ 
structed the chosen people to construct fi'om the branches of 
trees to protect themselves against the elements were really 
imaginary, and refer rather to the protection of the Law and the 
Gospel which those who would serve God must utilize in their 
journey toward eternity 2. In like manner the mountain of the 
Lord does not exist on this planet, but it is rather Christ “Who 
has taken a body ex homine in which He now dwells above every 
principality and power. . . and upon which mountain [namely, 
Christ] has been built the city . . . which is His body, the Church, 
whereunto those men belong who have been elected in His body 
before the constitution of the world.” ^ 

Immediately spelling out the significance of this event in the 
moral order, Hilary maintains that that man alone will inhabit 
the Lord’s tent “who enters uncontaminated and lives beyond 
every stain of sin . . . and to whom, after the washing of baptism, 
no sordes or corruption adheres; but immaculate and resplendent, 
his body is not contaminated by impurities, nor his eyes demean¬ 
ed by theatrical spectacles, nor his mind beclouded with wine, 
and whose life is not a slave to money.” To do the work demanded 

^ Ibid. 84—85: talibus praeceptis for mature talibus monitis instruitur, cui ad 
deum iter est.,. praeceptum autem omne brevitate collectum est, ut memoriae 
mandetur, tU haereat animo, vi foris ac domi, publice privatimque, die ac node 
retineatur, ut temperetur, instetur. est enim haec brevitas locuples et infinita et 
ex omnibus novi ac veteris Testamenti praeceptis instittUisque decerpta, infanti- 
buSf feminis, viris, senibus aptissima. atque vi brevitatis ipsius conmendabilior 
esse possit opulentia, quid in singulis verbis sacramenti sit, prosequemur, Cf. 
similar sentiments in the introduction to his translation of St. Basil's Homilies 
of Origen on the Psalms by Rufinus of Aquileia, PG 12, 1319. 

2 In Ps. 14,3: CSEL 22, 85. 

3 Ibid. 4: 86. This reference to the Church as Christ’s body pre-existing the 
world is an allusion to 1 Cor 3: 11 as elucidated by Origen, and so masterfully 
analyzed by Fr. H. Crouzel in his Virginity et Manage selon Orig^ne, Paris, 
1963, 15-44. 
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by justice, good must not only be contemplated but achieved, 
benevolence must not merely be initiated but brought to com¬ 
pletion, for justice only produces fruit when it is accomplished K 

Yet even this does not suffice, for the gentiles do these things 
by avoiding vice, that they may be of good repute. Distinguishing 
with St. Paul between the animal, the carnal, and the spiritual 
man, Hilary describes the carnal man as given to the services 
of the body with its concomitant vices. He credits the animal 
man with following his good instincts to accomplish what is 
decens et honestum and by distinguishing between the vJtilia and 
Jumesta in Stoic fashion, he spurns money, controls his appetites, 
avoids ambition, and thus becomes venerable in his goodness 2 . 

But the spiritual man acts in accordance with his knowledge 
of Grod, carrying out his Divine Will, pursuing God’s secret 
counsels and the wisdom hidden from the world “which is know- 
able through revelation and the gift of the Holy Spirit, namely: 
the significance of God’s having become incarnate, his triumph 
on the cross, and his exercising of power over death through the 
resurrection” 3. 

Even here, however, evidently based on his personal experience 
in the battle over orthodoxy, Hilary has reservations. The truly 
spiritual man must achieve union with Christ who is absolute 
truth. “For many”, he says, “fatigue their bodies by fasting, 
give testimony of their constancy by distributing their goods 
to the poor, and of their chasteness by practicing virginity”, but 
unless their faith is adequate in accepting Christ in the fullness 
of his divinity, they are deficient. 3 Not only must they confess 
Christ as he is in himself, but they must conform to the require¬ 
ments of truth in every day life. This, he admits, and he is appa¬ 
rently echoing Tertullian, is most difficult, since daily some type 
of mendacity seems unavoidable when for example “it is neces¬ 
sary not to betray one who is hiding against a persecutor, or 
give testimony for one in peril, or conceal the fatal illness from 
the sick”. Hilary would seem to justify such dissimulation co¬ 
vering it with St. Paul’s advice that '"doctrinam nostram sale esse 
conditam'' (Col. 4:6)^. 

1 Ibid. 6: 88. 2 ibid. 7: 88-89. 

3 Ibid. 8: 90; cf. J. Beumer, Hilarius von Poitiers, ein Vertreter der christ- 
liohen Gnosis, TQ 132, 1962, 170—192. 

< Ibid. 9—10: 90—91; Tertullian speaks of the incursiones cotidianae in 
De Pudicitia, 19, FIP 10,89. 

29 Cross, Studia Patrlstica VIII 
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He advises that there is a further step to be taken wherein a 
man who is innocent at heart, who pursues justice and truth, 
and does not deceive himself or others, must tend toward per¬ 
fection. This requires the control, the rejection, and finally the 
destruction of a tendency common to all mankind, namely 
pride, with its temptation to domineer over others. Hilary terms 
this vice “the most inane of human qualities'* for it destroys both 
thepossibility of coming to penance oneself, and of truly infiuenc- 
ing others ^ He further supplies a brief allusion to what modem 
moralists term “firatemal correction**, suggesting that the proper 
means of helping others to see the light is not by bitterness and 
innuendo, but by the blandimerUum of one*s own emevdaiio^ 

In rounding out his consideration of the moral life, BHlary 
insists that courage be joined to humility, whereby one can truly 
enjoy the liberty of the sons of Gk>d, facing evil and scandal 
without fiinching, and not being intimidated by respect for 
persons 3. 

On the existential plane, he considers the economic situation 
of his day, using the text supplied by the Psalm - qui pecuniam 
suam non dedit ad usuram - to warn against usury, and along 
with a strong condemnation of this practice, he forbids the accep¬ 
tance of emoluments or bribes on the part of judges and other 
officials, while suggesting that in accepting what is one*s own due 
by way of payment or compensation for goods or services, a 
certain what we might term noblesse oblige is proper, again 
giving as motivation the perfect practice of charity^. 

From these observations it will be seen that, as a moralist, 
Hilary follows the tradition that goes back at least as far as 
Irenaeus, and grafts onto the Law of Christ those elements in the 
surrounding culture that justify reference to the moral teaching 
of the early Christian paideia^. Throughout his Commentary 
on the Psalms his primary concern is to edify in the sense of 
supplying moral and ascetical direction for what he terms the 
“science of life’* exercised under the guidance of Divine Wisdom 
incarnate in the world in the person of Christ, and extended 


Hn Pb. 14,11: CSEL22,91. 

2 Ibid. 12: 92-93. 

3 Ibid. 12: 92-93. 

4 Ibid. 15-16: 94-95. 

5 Cf. M. J. Rondeau, Remarques but Tanthropologie de saint Hilaire, 
Studia Patrifltica VI (TU 81), Berlin 1962, 197-210. 
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through the ages in the Church. Functioning as one of the earlier 
bridges between the practical moralism of the west and the mysti¬ 
cal theologizing of the oriental fathers, he manifests a clear and 
precise approach to the problems of daily life as they must be 
faced here and now, but mb specie detemUatis. His anthropology 
is at once biblical and stoic in orientation^; his awareness of the 
world almost sociological in its comprehension; and there are 
many indications of a modification of his thought under the pres¬ 
sure of his personal experiences 2 . But the clearest manifestation 
of his practical moral sense is in the tract on Psalm 14 which has 
been all too briefly and inadequately elucidated here. 

^ Cf. G. Wingren, Man and the Incarnation, Eng. transl. by R. Mackenzie, 
London, Oliver and Boyd, 1959, 14—36, 147—181; F. Mnrphy, The Bcusk- 
ground to a History of Patristic Moral Thought, Studia Mondial, Rome, 
Ancora, 1963, 80—83. 

2 After having, apparently in his earlier career, accepted the Eusebian 
thesis of the Emperor’s right to play a part in ecclesiastical affairs, Hilary 
gradually comes to re-evaluate this notion, and in his Ad Constantium 
Augustum he writes: Ideirco labortUis et scUuktribus consUiis rempublicam 
regttut; txcubatis ttiam el vigikUis: tU quibus impmUis, dulcissima libertate 
poiiantur ... [ut] ... unusquisque nulla servUulis necessUaU adstrictus, inte¬ 
grum habeat vivendi arbitrium, PL 10, 557—558. In the preceding paragraph 
he had invited the emperor to instruct his judges and provincial administra¬ 
tors that their sole charge was to provide for public affairs, and to refrain 
from entering into religious issues, and cease threatening and using violence 
on clerics. It is a subject worthy of further study. 
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in the Exegeticai Works of St. Ambrose 
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In recent years interest in St. Ambrose has been renewed, 
partly in the bishop himself, partly in his more famous cate¬ 
chumen. At any rate, his reputation has been greatly enhanced, 
for it has been convincingly demonstrated that his philosophic 
range and depth were considerably greater than had been sus¬ 
pected If not an original or seminal thinker, he stands in the 
best tradition of Romanitas as a man of high intellectual compe¬ 
tence and cultivation, profoundly acquainted with the philo¬ 
sophic tradition in which he stood and acutely aware of the 
spiritual and intellectual currents of his own day. He can no 
longer be ignored in the intellectual history of the West. Simi¬ 
larly, while his importance in Western spirituality has long been 
recognized, a study of his place in this tradition has only re¬ 
cently been begun, and much remains to be done. Early Christian 
mysticism owed much both to the Platonic tradition which ante¬ 
dated it and to the later Neoplatonic system contemporaneous 
with it. Here Ambrose stands in a unique position, for while it 
appears unlikely that he himself was a mystic, his own deep 
personal devotion and piety, combined with his firm intellectual 
grasp, helped through St. Augustine to influence the forms and 
vocabulary of the Western spirituality 2 . In this communication 

^ Basic are the well-known studies of P. Couroelle: «Plotin et saint Am- 
broise», RPh 76, 1950, 29—56; Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Au¬ 
gustin, Paris, 1950; «Possidius et les Confessions de saint Augustin», RecSR 
39, 1951, 428—442 (Melanges Lebreton I); «Nouveaux aspects du platonisme 
chez saint Ambroiseo, REL 34, 1956, 220—239; «La colie et la clou de lAme 
dans la tradition n4oplatonicienne», RBPh 36, 1958, 73—95; «De Platon k 
saint Ambroise par Apulee», RPh 35, 1961, 15—28. Cf. P. Hadot, «Platon et 
Plotin dans trois sermons de saint Ambroise*, REL 34, 1956, 202—220; 
A. Solignac, «Nouveaux parallMes entre saint Ambroise et Plotin*, Arch. 
Philos. 20, 1956, 148-156. 

2 Cf. C. Mohrmann, Etudes sur le latin des chretiens II, Roma, 1961, 
348; H. Riedlinger, Die Makellosigkeit der Kirche in den lateinischen Hoh- 
liedkommentaren des Mittelalters, Munster, 1958, pp. 42—47 and passim. 
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I should like briefly to examine one facet of the many-sided 
problem of Ambrose’s place in this tradition, that of the voca¬ 
bulary and imagery of love in his description of the mystical ascent. 
Caritas, it will be seen, provides both the to, and the mcuTw 

of, the ascent. This forms the two divisions of the paper. 

The impulse to the life of ascent is rooted in the death and 
resurrection of Christ, into which we are initiated and in which 
we participate in the sacrament af baptism This sacrificial 
death of Christ, a movement of descent, is an act of love - caritas; 
it is indeed love itself: “And so our Caritas is Christ, when he 
sacrificed Himself in His death for our sins, a gracious love (bona 
caritas) which has forgiven our sins” (Isaac 8.75, Sch. 694.11s.). 
This passage stands in a context replete with baptismal refer¬ 
ences 2 . Again: “You have also received the pledge of Christ’s love 
(pignus Christi carikUia), in that he . . . died for you . . .”3 This 
is the pledge of divine love in baptism^, for baptism in Christ 
grants a fuller measure of His caritas s. Clothed in the costly 
garment of divine caritas the purified soul rises from the earth, 
from the desert of this life to the paradisical garden of ever¬ 
lasting joy, for in baptism it puts on (induere) Christ, who 
is caritas 6. Baptism not only marks the beginning of the 


^ The theme is common enough in the sacramental theology of the early 
church not to require extensive documentation. References to Romans 6.3ss. 
and to Colossians 2.12 may be found in Ambrose passim', e. g. Sacr. 2.7.23 
(Faller 35.7.22ss.); Fuga 9.56 (Sch. 206.6-7); Paen. 2.2.8 (FaUer 167.2.39ss.); 
Luc. 10.96 (Sch. 492.6). Cf. W. Seibel, Fleisch und Geist beim heiligen Am- 
brosius, Miinchen, 1968, p. 162 ss. On the significance of baptism in establish¬ 
ing an inner relationship between Christ and the soul, see K. Baus, “Das 
Nachwirken des Origenes in der Christusfrommigkeit des heiligen Ambrosius”, 
RQA 49, 1964, 21-66, esp. 41 s. 

2 Nascimur, renascimur, signacvlum, confessio, perfectio (Sch. 693.16— 
694.12). 

3 lacob 1.6.22 (Sch. 18.16s.). Note the baptismal context: mortuus es 
peccato (18.14); conpaiiare, commoriare, consepeliare (19.1s.). 

< Issac 4.37 (Sch. 664.14s.): accipit hose anima bona pignora caritatis. 
Baptismal reff.: crux Christi, signaculum, confessio, bonus odor, noctis umbra 
(Sch. 664.8-13). 

3 1. e. than does the baptism of John. Ps. 118.16.19 (Pet. 363.19—20): 
ut iste oculus gratiae sit, qui Christi sibi pleniorem adquisiverit caritatem, 

3 Ps. 118.14.34 (Pet. 320.21ss.): anima deo devota . ,. pretioso caritatis 
divinae se vestivit involucro ... anima Candida ascendit e terris quia fiUget 
amicta vests sapientiae ... ea, inquam, anima meritis ascendit albenJtibus ex 
isto vitae huitis, ut habent plerique, deserto ad Ulum florenJtem semper locum 
iucunditatis aetemae; 8.16 (Pet. 169.26s.): omnes qui Christum induimus et 
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ascent, but is, Ambrose insists, its necessary and indispensable 
prerequisite: “No one ascends to the kingdom of heaven except 
through the sacrament of baptism.” Further, “No one ascends 
to the kingdom of heaven except through water and the spirit. . . 
and you can ascend, should you receive the grace of the sacra¬ 
ment.” 1 For baptism, the gift of the descending Caritas, is also a 
movement of ascent: “In the water of baptism there are both 
descent and ascent, since he who has gone down (deacenderit) into 
the holy font also comes up (aacendit), so that he may seek the 
things which are above; for he who is baptized in Christ both des¬ 
cends into His death and ascends into His resurrection” (Pa, 
37.10, Pet. 143.22s.). This sacramental participation in Christ’s 
resurrection as a movement of ascent is everywhere noted by 
Ambrose: “Since we have been raised with Christ, let us live 
in Him, let us ascend in Him” (Fug, 8.44, Sch. 198.24s.). “Christ 
is all things for you: a stone, so that you may be built up; a 
mountain, so that you may ascend; ascend, then, above the 
moimtain, you who seek the things of heaven” (Interpeli, 4.4.17, 
Sch. 279.19SS.). Thus Christ, who is Caritas Itself, and the One 
to whom we ascend, is also the mountain by which we ascend. 
Again: “For the Son of Man, who came from heaven, is also the 
One who has gone up into heaven . . . He, too, ascends into hea¬ 
ven who, setting aside the things of the earth, is buried with 
Christ, so that he may rise with Christ.” 2 

With these last two passages we have entered the next phase 
of the new life begun in baptism. Roused by the divine Caritas, 
the soul is awakened in baptism to a new way of life, a life of 
ascent which is, as it were, a direct reflex of the divine Caritas. 


baptizeUi in Christo aumus . ..; Isaac 8.75 (Sch. 694.10s8.): caritas itaque nostra 
Christus.,, bona caritas ... et ideo nostra anima induai caritatem ... The refer¬ 
ences here to the vesting in the baptismal liturgy are obvious; cf. Luc. 5.25 (Sch. 
190.188.): servemus igitur vestem, quam nos sacro dominus emergentes fonts 
vestivit; Myst. 7.34 (Faller 102.7.18 b.): Accepisti post hose vestimenta Candida^ 
ut esset indicioj quod exueris involucrum peccatorumy indueris innocentias casta 
velamina .. . Induere as a baptismal term can be traced back to Gal. 3.27; we 
meet the idiom already in Tertullian: domino . . , quem in baptismats indvsrint 
(Res. 19, Evans 52.19.16 b.); Christmn induit (ibid. 56, Evans 168.56.17); bap- 
tisma eius induerint (An. 50.2, Waszink 68.55 and note in loc. p. 520). 

^ Abr. 2.11.79 (Sch. 632.108.): quia nemo ascendit in regnum caslorum nisi 
per scuiramentum baptismatis. Hel. 22.84 (Sch. 464.78.): nemo enim nw per 
aqwim et spiritum ascendit in regnum caelorum. Cf. Ps. 118.16.21 (Pet. 364.6). 

^Ps. 37.3 (Pet.139.488.); cf. Interpeli. 3.7 (Sch. 252.26). 
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The soul finds its desires re-fashioned and re-directed. It assumes 
a new attitude and posture pursuing that which lies above it — the 
caelestia, auperiora, and invisibilia, rejecting and scorning the 
terrena, inferioray and camalia. The way of ascent is thus also 
one of moral ascesis, discipline, and purgation K The movement 
is one, but its moments two-fold: it is at once pursuit and fiight, 
approximation and distance, vivification and mortification, union 
and separation. Now it is precisely in this area that Ambrose is 
able to accommodate the terminology of the Platonici^ to the 
Christian mystical doctrine. The concept of love plays here a key 
role, for around it are clustered metaphors and figures found in 
both the Scriptures and the literature of the Platonic philosophic 
tradition. The Biblical agape and the profane eros, caritas and 
amor, draw within their orbit imagery and symbols whose mean¬ 
ing and interpretation have given new stimulus and direction 
to the study of the relationship of Christianity to the Classical 
antecedents 3. 

1 should like to draw attention now to some of the caritas 
imagery employed by Ambrose in his description of the mystical 
ascent. 

The imagery of fiight is richly nuanced in Ambrose. Here he 
had much to draw on - the Scriptures, the Platonic tradition, and 
earlier Christian authors^. In the pervasively Neoplatonic De 

^Ps. 1.18 (Pet. 13.1588.): hie enim ordo est diaciplinae, tU ab inferioribua 
ad perfectiara corUendaa ... Jacob vir ezercUaiionis, qui nobis propositus est, 
ut per iUum cognosceremus gradum viritUis pattkUim nos proferre debere et ita 
posse ab imis ad summa contendere, si per processus gradiamur exiguos ad ea, 
quae videntur humanae altiora naiurae, has tibi scalas semper haheto propositas. 
ne timeas, o homo, gradus hos ascerydere disdplinae. That thi8 exercitaiio i8 a 
corollary of aaoent and implicit in the deecent of the divine Caritaa Ambroee 
expre88ly etatea: 6ona caritas,qy4ie peccata remisit, etideo nostra anima induai 
cariUUem, et caritatem huiusmodi, quae sit valida ut mors, quia siciU mors finis 
peccatorum est, ita et caritas, quoniam qui diligit dominum peccare desinit 
(l88ac 8.76, Sch. 694.1288.). 

2 Cf. the texts and the bibliographies of the studies cited p. 442, n. 1. 

3 One thinks immediately of Bishop Nygren’s famous Agape and Eros 
(Eng. trans., London, 1953). More directly related to patristic studies are 
W. Vdlker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden, 1955; J. Dani41ou, 
Platonisme et th4ologie mystique, Paris, 1954and, on the semasiological 
side, H. P6tr4, Caritas. £tude sur le vocabulaire de la charit4 chr^tienne, 
Louvain, 1948. 

4 Cf. A. d’Al^s, «Le8 ailes de rame», EThL 10, 1933, 63—72; P. Courcelle, 
tQuelques symboles fun^raires du n4o-platoni8melatin», REA 46,1944,66—73; 
idem, «Nouveaux aspects ..REL 34, p. 22688.; F. Suhling, Die Taube als 
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bono mortis ^ Ambrose states: “Let us free ourselves from the bond 
of the body, let us strive for the eternal and fly to the divine with 
the wings of love and the oarage of love (pinnis dilectionis et 
remigio carikUis) . . He goes on to call the soul the aquila, 
“concerning whom it is said, ‘Thy youth shall be renewed like 
the eagle.’ This is addressed to the soul. Let our soul, then, like 
the eagle seek what is lofty, let it fly above the clouds...” 
The reference is to Psalm 102 (103) 5, a text to which Ambrose 
gives a sacramental significance in his sermons to the cate¬ 
chumens and to the neophytes 2. Penncbe occurs more frequently 
in passages based on Psalm 54 (55) 7 - quis dabit mihi pennas 
sicut columbae? - which Ambrose explicitly interprets as an 
anticipation of baptism in his sermons on Luke 3, and develops 
in another passage in the context of baptism {InterpeU, 4.1.5--2.6, 
Sch. 271.11-272.2). An extended commentary on this verse is to 
be found in the De fuga saecvli (5.27-28, Sch. 186.7-187.7), a 
passage which is filled with the imagery of flight, that flight 
which, as we have seen, is undertaken in baptism^. Remigium — 
derived, it seems, from Ambrose’s reading of Vergil ^ - occurs 
frequently in the ascent passages®. There need be no surprise 

religidses Symbol im christlichen Altertum, Freiburg, 1930; L. Eizenhofer, 
«Bie Siegelbildvorschlage des Clemens von Alexandrien», JbAC 3, I960, 
5188.; J. Dani^lou, Message 4vangelique et culture hell^nistique, Toumai, 
1961, 11588.; idem, Les symboles chr^tiens primitifs, Paris, 1961, 7788. 

^ C£. P. Hadot, fPlaton et Plotin .. R£L 34, 21088. 

2 Sacr. 4.2.7 (Faller 48.7.238.); Myst. 8.43 (Faller 107.8.4); cf. Hex. 6.9.74 
(Sch. 260.168.): et ideo unus qtuisi de volatililme eet homo, qui alia viau petat et 
quodam remigio volitet snblimium aagaciUUe sensuum, 

3 Luc. 2.92 (Sch. 95.12ss.): docuit etiam David qui prophetico spiritu cemens 
hapliamatie acLcramerUum ait: quia dabit mihi pinnaa aicut columbae? 

4 Most striking is: Merito habebat [i. e. David] facuUcUem volandi qui pennota 
reaurrectionia acceperat ..., the comment on Ps. 138 (139) 2, aeaaionem meam 
et reaurrectionem meam, Cf. also the reference to Pe. 90 (91) 4 in Patr. 5.26 
(Sch. 139.16): qui aperet in pinnia domini, 

^ Cf. Aen. 1.301 and 6.19, and Lucretius 6.743, remigi ... pennarum, 

^ Cf. Abr. 2.8.56 (Sch. 609.2488.): fidea ... quae columbae more in aublime 
avbrigUur, luatrana aupema et apiritalibua alarum remigiia caelum circum- 
volana; Ps. 118.14.38 (Pet. 323.2488.): illaa tibi alaa dedit, ut tu diacerea evolare 
de terria neque vero cunctandum putea quomodo tibi volandum ait, quibua alarum 
remigiia; Hex. 6.9.74, quodam remigio, cited above n. 2; Ps. 118.14.38 (Pet. 
324.1388.): apiritale remigium . . . maiora remigia .. . minora [sc. remigia]; 
Epist. ad Iren. 29.17 (PL 16.1058C): ut renovatia alarum remigiia alia petere 
(cited by Courcelle, REL 34, p. 249, n. 2); Virgt. 18.115: habet igitur alaa 
anima auaa, quibua ae poaait libera levare de terria. alarum autem remigium 
non materialia compago pennarum, aed continuua ordo bonorum factorum eat. 
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that it is caritas and not amor that is here employed, for Ambrose 
tends to avoid amor to express the virtue of Christian love. 
Remigium appears with devotio, jides, and pietas, virtues with 
which caritas rather than amor ranks 

References to aloe are predictably numerous, but again, though 
it is true that Ambrose’s philosophic background here reveals 
itself (amply documented by Prof. Courcelle), the image is 
thoroughly domiciled in his mystical thought. A passage in the 
commentary on Psalm 118 (14.38-39, Pet. 323.20-325.10) con¬ 
tains many references to flight, an obvious allusion to baptism 
(avis es, o homo, qui sicat in qvandam aquilae renovatus es iuvcn- 
tvtem), and concludes with the moving prayer, “Grant us, O 
Lord, Thy help so that we may follow Thee, bound by Thy 
fetters, for there are no fetters stronger or more lovely than the 
fetters of Thy love. He who is fettered to Thee is freed from the 
world.” The other references to the alae and caritas I reluctantly 
leave aside; they deserve independent treatment along with the 
imagery of the mystical union. 

The figure of the horse and of the chariot are also deeply rooted 
in both the Scriptures and the philosophic literature of Platonic 
tradition as symbols of ascent. In only two passages 2 are they 
related to caritas: “. . . the good horses (i. e. the cardinal virtues) 
are under the yoke of faith and are held tight by the reins of love 
(vincvlo caritatis), the bridle of righteousness, and the halters 
of moderation.” The second passage refers to the affection of 
the soul as controlled by the vincvlis caritalis, mentis habenis. 

The figure of the nail of the soul (claws) has recently been 
shown to be a persistent Platonic motifs. But once more Ambrose 
has pressed a Platonic image into Christian service. He relates 
this figure of the nail frequently to the nails which pierced the 
hands and the feet of Christ on the cross and interprets it mysti¬ 
cally. It is not at first glance a symbol of ascent, but employed 
as a symbol of renunciation and of the sacramental mortification 
with Christ in His death assumed in baptism, it forms an integral 


^ Remigia devotionis et fidei (Ps. 118.22.5, Pet. 491.108.); pietatia remigio 
(lacob 2.10.44, Sch.61.1). 

2 The two passages are Issac 8.66 (Sch. 688.208.) and Virgt. 13.77. 

2 Cf. P. Courcelle, «La coUe ...», RBPh 36, 7388., who examines its usage 
in such Christian writers as Justin Martyr, Gregory of Nyssa, St. Basil, 
Amobius, and Ambrose. Cf. also P. Hadot in REL 34,213, n. 2, and W. Seibel, 
op. cit. p. 1198. 
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part of the life and discipline of ascent: Moriuua est tibi 'princeps 
sacerdotum, tibi crucifixua est, vjt davis tins adhasreas {Fug. 9.57, 
Sch. 206.16-207.7). This is followed by many baptismal refe¬ 
rences: chirographa (206.18), renuntiasti (19), veins homo . .. nova 
creatura (207.4), mortis similitvdini consepuUi (5), alas graiiae 
spiritalis (6), and volaie {7)K This interpretation of davus is 
further developed in Ps. 118.16.39 (Pet. 360.27-361.24). Here 
the catechumens are exhorted to be fastened with the nails of 
Christ (i. e. the nail of fear, timor, and the nail of love, caritas), 
especially the nail of love, for the sharpness of the nails is only 
the sharpness of Christ’s love (duritia cariiaiis). Then he conti¬ 
nues: “With these nails of love let our body and our soul be 
fastened . . .; caritas has its own nail, its own sword with which 
the soul is wounded. Blessed is he who is deemed worthy to be 
wounded by this sword.” Thus the davus which in the previous 
passage is a symbol of mortification, of participation with Christ 
in His death, and hence of ascent, becomes in this passage, along 
with wlnus and gladius, an image of vivification, that is, pajrti- 
cipation in Christ’s life, and hence mystical union 2 . 

Here we may conclude, for caritas in the life of mystical union 
has its own vocabulary and imagery. To sum up. The divine 
caritas which descends in baptism re-ascends in the life of the 
baptized, for baptism marks the first step on the way of ascent. 
It is the same caritas which descends and ascends. The donor 
of life becomes the donum of life; the act of love in grace activates 
the life of graced. He who is the life is also the way, for “He be¬ 
came the way for mortals only that they might ascend; He first 
descended only that His saints might be deemed worthy to 
ascend” (Ps. 43.40, Sch. 291. 5s8.). Cum Christo resurreximus, in 
ipso vivamus, in ipso ascendamus. So far Ambrose is carefully 
scriptural in his idiom. But in his account and analysis of the 
mystical ascent he draws with confidence and discrimination 
upon the treasury of Neoplatonism, blending it skillfully and 
masterfully with the fund of the Scriptures. 

*Cf. Sacr. 2.7.23 (Faller 36.7.2888.): lacob 6.17 (Sch. 16.1188.). 

2 Thi8 i8 true aUo for the paeeage Luc. 6.27 (Sch. 192.18.); ligatus sum fide 
clavia quibusdam et bonis compedibus cariUUis innexus sum etc. Claviculus cart- 
UUis appears in Hex. 3.12.62 (Sch. 94.48.). 

2 I may refer here to H.-C. Puech and P. Hadot, «L’entretien d'Orig6ne 
avec H4raclide», (VC 13 [1969] 204—234): «La vie de T&me, pour Orig6ne, et 
pour Ambroise, dans la roesure oh il suit Orighne, est 6trang6re k T&me; elle 
est un don du Christ, elle est le Christ lui-m6me faisant vivre r&me.» 
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L’aumdne chez Gr4goire de Nysse 
et Gr4goire de Nazianze 

Fbakoe QuiR^-JAirLMEs, Cachar 


Introduction 

La notion d’aumone dans TEglise primitive a pr6t4 & plus 
d’un malentendu. On a reproch^ aux Pferes de n’avoir pens4 qu% 
elle comme remfede k Tin^galit^ sociale qui r^gnait au 46 si6cle, 
au lieu de jeter les bases d’une 6conomie nouvelle. Car Taumone, 
outre qu’elle constitue en soi un moyen modeste de lutte, est 
encore une notion Equivoque qui peut masquer Tintention con- 
servatrice de celui qui la professe; Taumone en efifet, semble la 
justification du riche, devant les hommes et devant Dieu; devant 
les hommes, parce qu’elle rend tolerable le scandale, devant Dieu, 
parce qu’elle devient la monnaie du salut personnel. 


i. Caractires communs 

L’aumone est une exigence de la justice 

Ces ambiguit6s n’existent en fait que pour une 6poque qui a 
d6natur6 le sens que les premiers si6cles donnaient k I’aumdne, 
en la r6duisant k une simple et minime faveur du riche envers le 
pauvre. Dans la pens6e des P6res, Taumone est en r6alit6 une 
exigence de la justice, et repr6sente un veritable droit du pauvre; 
car tous les biens n’appartiennent qu’4 Dieu, et Dieu les a donnas 
en commun k tous les hommes. L’histoire de Thomme (Adam), 
le spectacle de la nature t6moignent clairement de I’esprit 
d*6galit6 qui a pr6sid6 k la creation; Gr6goire de Nazianze parle 
de cette loi svMime et 'premiere d'un Dieu qui laisse tomber sa 
pluie aur les j'ustea et aur les injustea et fait lever son soleil aur tous 
lea hommes sans distinction. Sea dona ne tombent p(za aux mains des 
forts, ni ne aont meauria par une loi, ni partagia entre des dtata. Tout 
eat commun, tout eat en abondance^. 

^ PG 35, serm. 14,25. 
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Co^damnation de la richesse 

Toute richesse, r4serv6e k I’usage exclusif de son possesseur, 
constitue done un vol manifeste. Notons ici Toriginalit^ des deux 
cappadociens, qui poussent Taccusation beaucoup plus loin que 
les autres Pferes grecs. Clement d’Alexandrie ou Basile admet- 
taient que les richesses pouvaient 5tre justement acquises; pour 
nos deux Pferes, la richesse est le signe irrefutable du peche.* 
'pauvreti et richesse arriverent tard chez les hommeSy ei ddferlererU 
comme une ^pid^mie, amenies par le pichi donb elles dtaient les 
ceuvres Plus precisement, la pauvrete est le r^sultat de Toppres- 
sion du fort sur le faible: Venme, la tyrannic rusie du serpent ont 
dressi le fort cordre le faible^. Et si au cours des temps, la richesse 
a pris I’apparence d’un droit, e’est que la legality dont elle se 
reclame a inspiree, non par la justice, mais par Tinter^t des 
nantis: VavaricCy pour se souvenir y s'est appuyie sur Vauloriti des 
loiSy note Gregoire de Nazianze 3. 

L’aumone est une ob^issance k Dieu 

Les riches ont done mine Teconomie de Dieu. L’aumone, pour 
les deux Pferes, a pour mission de reintroduire la politique de Dieu 
parmi les hommes. Elle s’eiargit aux dimensions mfemes de la 
foi qui Tanime. 

Mais si les Pferes ont pr§che I’aumone au nom des m^mes exi¬ 
gences, le sens que chacun d’eux lui donne fait diverger leurs 
pensees. Pour Gregoire de Nysse, Taumone est un partage oil 
Tunite premiere se rescelle; pour Gregoire de Nazianze, elle 
arrache Thomme k son angoisse essentielle et le rend k son 
unique verite, jesus-Christ. 

2, Gregoire de Nysse 
La doctrine de Tordre du monde 

La pensee de Gregoire de Nysse, p^trie de culture grecque, est 
dominie par le sens de Tordre du monde, du «cosmos)>. Sa re¬ 
flexion dans les deux homelies qu’il a composees sur la pauvrete. 


1 PG 35, Berm. 14,25. 

2 PG 35, serm. 14,26. 

3 PG 35, serm. 14,26. 
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se tend constamment vers revocation du rfegne de Dieu, qui est 
un ordre eschatologique: & la fin des temps, Dieu viendra rear- 
ranger sa creation troubiee en triant les bons d’entre les injustes. 
Gregoire rappelle d’autre part Tordre originel du monde, dont la 
nature oSre encore quelques temoignages, ainsi que le mandat 
initial de Thomme, cree pour gouvemer le monde, dans la raison 
et requite. 


Le partage des fortunes 

Sa conception de I’aumone s’insfere dans cet effort vers le 
retablissement de I’ordre divin. Nivellez vo8 differences, dit-il 
dans la premifere homeiiei. Cette expression est significative: il 
s’agit veritablement d’egaliser les biens, afin que tous les hommes 
se retrouvent au m^me niveau economique. Ce souci explique 
chez lui la collusion des predications sur le jeune et sur la charite. 
Par le jeune, I’homme s’abaisse au niveau de ses frferes defa- 
vorises; en m^me temps, en donnant au pauvre ce qu’il s’est 
refuse, il le hisse et le ramfene jusqu’& lui-m6me; ainsi requilibre 
s’etablit-il des deux cotes k la fois: le pauvre s’enrichit des pau- 
vretes du riche, tandis que le riche s’appauvrit des richesses du 
pauvre. C’est encore dans cette pensee que Gregoire de Nysse 
insiste sur la necessite absolue du don materiel, si tenu soit-il: 
eies-vous pauvre? N'offrez que ce que vous possedez: Vun du pain, 
Vautre une coupe de vin, un troisieme un manteau et vous aurez 
ainsi contribud au bonheur d'un iumrne’^. 

Unite du monde 

Mais cette exigence d’un strict partage poursuit un dessein 
plus ambitieux: c’est de reunir toute la creation dont le peche 
avait casse I’unite. Dans les deux homeiies, Gregoire ne cesse de 
rappeler k rhomme sa communaute de destin et de nature avec 
tous les hommes. Le mal fondamental n’est pas tant la soif de 
jouissance ou de possession qui etreint le riche, que son refus 
d’integrer ses freres dans sa societe et sa volonte d’eriger avec la 
richesse, des barrieres factices. L’aumone devient mouvement 
d’approche, reconnaissance de fraternite (ce mot de frfere reap- 
parait sans cesse dans les deux homeiies): mais n'allez pas me 

iPG 46,460. 

2 PG 46,460. 
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ripovidre que voua feriez assez pour eux si vous leur apportiez i 
manger en un lieu Hoigni de nos viUes, oil vous les auriez prialable- 
menJt conduits. Ceite solution manque par trop d^amour^ qui, sous 
un air de bonU, consiste i diminer ces hommes de notre sodiU. 
Quoi! Nous ne rougissons pas d'abriter sous notre toit des pores et 
des chienSy et notre frire, notre semblable, nous le ravalerons plus 
bos que les animaux? Non, mes frires, non! Ne laissez pas triom- 
pher cette decision inhumaineJ Rappelez-vous qui ils sonJt: des 
hommeSy ouiy pareUs d nous, que rien ne distingue de la commune 
nature^. Et ailleurs: Que devons-nous faire? Ne pas ddchirer 
VuniU qus VEsprit a mise dans le mondey c^est-h-dire ne pas tenir 
pour Grangers des dres qui partaqenJt notre nature 2 . 

L’aumone, dans ce systdme de pens4e, cesse d’etre une simple 
affaire de conscience individuelle; elle implique tout le destin de 
la chose cr66e. Exigence de justice, exigence d’unit4, elle participe 
k la reconstruction du monde, elle prend Tenvergure mdme du 
Royaume en marche. 


3. Origoire de Nazianze 
Mis^re de la condition humaine 

Chez Gr^goire de Nazianze, le sens donn4 k Taumone n’a pent- 
5tre pas cette ampleur. Mais il a une autre dimension. L’aumone 
met r^tre aux prises non plus avec un monde k b&tir, mais 
avec sa propre condition. Car le pauvre n’est que I’image la. 
plus saisissante de Thomme, et du riche en particulier, il est loin 
de former une humanity s^par^e. Existent en lui les mfimes 
d^tresses qui sont comme la trame de la nature humaine. Le 
pauvre est en efiFet, comme chacun de nous, le jouet de la vanity 
du monde. Son corps, rong4 par la maladie, t^moigne des tra- 
hisons perp^tuelles de notre chair, qui n’est, dit Gr^goire, que 
hontey dovleury mensonge^. Sa misere mat4rielle est la preuve de 
rinconstance des fortunes qui arrivent, repartent, enlev^es par 
un destin aveugle qui n’est peut-6tre que le hasard : no« biens ici 
sont fugaces et passagers ety comme au jeu de ddSy ils passent de 
mains en mainSy et il n'est rien que nous possddions r^ellement. Le 
temps finit par nous le prendre si la jalousie nous avail ipargnis^^ 


i PG 46,480. 2 PG 46,473. 3 PQ 35, serm. 14,6. 

^ PG 36, serm. 14,20. 
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Le pauvre est done la vdrit4 du riche. L’aumdne, chez Grdgoire 
deNazianze, est inspirde par la conscience de la mistoe de la chair 
et en son frfere d4sh6rit4, c*est Tuniverselle d^tresse que secourt 
le riche: ma faiblesse se revile dans les maux d'avJtrui. . . N'aUons 
pas ndgliger cenx qui sotd tombis les premiers dans une ddchiance 
qui nous guette Urns. Au lieu de nous rdjouir de noire bonne sant4, 
affligeons-nous plul6t des infirmity de nos freres K 


L’aumone est compassion 

U y a li plus qu’un effort vers la justice: Taumone est le geste 
de la piti4. On sait qu’un m5me mot en grec d^signe Taumone et 
la mis6ricorde, le geste materiel et la tendresse qui Tinspire. Ce 
dernier ressort modifie la nature de I’aumone: plus qu’un don 
materiel il exige le don subtil de Tamour; I’homme se compromet 
dans son of&ande et en donnant, se donne. II est caract4ristique 
que Gr^goire insiste sur cette adhesion de tout Tfetre k la souf- 
france d’autrui, bien plus que sur Tefficacit^ matdrielle de Tof- 
frande. On mesure ici toute la distance qui le sdpare de Gr^goire 
de Nysse; celui-ci se ddfiait des «bonnes paroles* et exigeait un 
secours concret; ici, tout tient dans T^lan du coeur: qus voire 
empressemenl suppUe i Vinsignijiance de voire bienfail, Et si 
vous ne possidez rien, o>ffrez4ui vos larmes^. Ailleurs: il faul nous 
ouvrir de tout noire eire d tons les nuiiheureux, quel que soil le nom 
de leur souffrance^. 


Les signes du salut 

Mais la notion d’aumone porte encore un autre sens: la foi en 
J4sus-Christ. Car ni le monde ni Thomme ne sont seulement objets 
de piti6; Tun comme Tautre portent les signes caches de leur C^- 
teur. Le monde, dit Gr^goire, est une «4nigme* que Tiniti^ peut 
d^chiffrer: si les choses ici-bas procidenlde his diffirenles, la pensie de 
Dieu se cache nAanmoins sous Vapparente bizarrerie du monde 
Le corps, «honte et mensonge», garde la dignity d’une oeuvre de 
Dieu: fai eu beau accuser mon corps d'Hre mon ennemi pour les 


1 PG 35, serm. 14,8. 

2 PG 36, serm. 14,28. 

3 PG 36, serm. 14,6. 

♦ PG 36, serm. 14,31. 
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diaordres qu'iljette en mon dme, je le chdria nAinmoins par respect 
pour celui qui Va faqonndK Dans le pauvre enfin, apparait le 
Seigneur: its semi comme rums image de Dieu, et peut-etre VaUererU- 
ils moins que rums, cette imaged ! 

Dte lors que le monde atteste la fid41it4 deDieu, il ne reste plus 
& rhomme qu’4 suivre le modMe, si net en la personne du pauvre. 
Repousser le pauvre, ce sera repousser le Christ: Us seront chdtiis, 
pour avoir uigligd Jisus-Christ en la personne des pauvres\ Et 
encore: Pretez assistance au Christ, secourez le Christ, rumrrissez 
le Christ, revetez le Christ, accueiUez le Christ, lumorez le Christ^, 


L’aumone, imitation de Dieu, sauve les hommes 

Cette adhesion k J^sus-Christ dans I’aumone est fondamentale. 
La predication sociale recoupe ici une des id^es-cl^s de Gregoire 
de Nazianze, pour qui la vocation humaine par excellence se 
fonde sur I’imitation, la plfirfaig de Jesus-Christ. Toute la v^rite 
de rhomme, mais aussi toute sa grace resident dans une tension 
active de Tetre vers Timitation de jesus-Christ. L’aumone, 
dans ce contexte, achemine I’homme k la connaissance de Dieu 
et devient une 6tape decisive de son initiation chr^tienne. 

L’aumone, en eflfet, poursuit la connaissance de Dieu, sur deux 
lignes: d’une part, I’homme rompt avec des engagements mon- 
dains, done trompeurs; donner, e’est abandonner, au profit des 
valeurs sup^rieures: oui, il rums faut rerumcer a tovX pour suivre en 
viriU le Christ, charger sa croix sur ru>8 dpavles ei rums envoler 
Ugeremerd, litres et affranchis de toui lien^, D’autre part, grace k 
I’amour, I’homme se hisse k la ressemblance de Dieu, entre dans 
son intime nature, puisque Dieu est par essence (piXavdgcoTtla et 
dydjvrj: quelle vertu, mieux que la charity, saurait r4aliser la 
vocation de Thomme? Rien ne fait plus honneur & Dieu que la 
misiricorde, car rien ne lui ressemble plus^; et encore: devenez 
des dieux pour les pauvres en imitarU la misericorde de Dieu'^. 


‘ PG 35, serm. 14,8. 

2 PG 35, serm. 14,14. 

3 PH 35, serm. 14,39. 
< PG 35, serm. 14,40. 
3 PG 35, serm. 14,18. 

6 PG 35, serm. 14,5. 

7 PG 35, serm. 14,26. 
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Nous retiendrons chez Gr6goire de Nazianze la double de¬ 
marche de Taumone: elle est prise de conscience de Thumaine 
detresse, elle est aussi la manifestation d’un sentiment profond 
d’amour et permet Tascension de Thomme vers la plenitude 
de Dieu. 


Condriaion 

Quelles que soient les incertitudes qui marquent la doctrine 
sociale des Pferes, on ne pent que s’etonner de la virulence de leur 
predication: Taumone prend pour tous deux une dimension uni- 
verselle et creatrice. Dieu a fait les hommes; les hommes ont fait 
les riches et les pauvres. L’aumone est la force qui s’oppose k 
rhistoire et confond riches et pauvres, afin qu’il ne reste plus 
que des hommes. En xm temps qui ne pouvait encore penser en 
termes d’economie politique, il est remarquable que deux th6o- 
logiens aient trouv6, par des voies purement mystiques, la 
lucidity et la force qui, si on les eut 4cout4s, les acheminaient k 
une revolution sans violence. 


30 Cross, StadU PatriBtica vni 
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Ten years ago, when St Maximus was still, perhaps, rather 
less talked of than he is today, P6re Dalmais published a study 
of the brief commentary on the PcUer Noster, which I hope I may 
regard as absolving me from the need to dwell on the larger 
context of the passage on which I wish to comment in this com¬ 
munication^. The more immediate context, the exposition of 
the petition Thy kingdom come^, is a very close and concentrated 
piece of theological reasoning even for Maximus and will, I think, 
require our closer attention. For the idea to which the passage 
lea^ up, that Christ makes the faithful and purified soul both 
virgin and mother ^ is, it seems to me, a natural denouement to 
what immediately precedes it. Although this notion is, so far aa I 
am aware, nowhere more aptly and succinctly alluded to by 
Maximus, it is central to his thought and always latent in his 
conception of deification, so that it is not altogether relevant to 
decide whether the work should be dated as early as 628-630 
with Polycarp Sherwood ^ or whether any case could be made out 
for placing it rather later, as Pfere Dalmais once very tentatively 
suggested^. The notion has, moreover, a wider interest as illu¬ 
strating Maximus’ capacity to go straight to the theological root 
of the tradition he inherits. He has, as it were, assimilated some¬ 
thing much more significant than the written sources among the 
Fathers to which one might point as being relevant to his theme, 
and has emphasized the apostolic conviction that there is, or 


^I. H. Dalmais, Un trait4 de th4ologie contemplative: Le commentaire 
du Pater de S. Maxime le Confesseur, Revue d’asc^tique et de mystique, 114, 
April-June, 1953, pp. 123—159. 

2 PG 90, 885 B ff. 3 889 C. 

4 P. Sherwood, An annotated date-list of the works of Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor, Rome 1952, no. 25, p. 31. 

& Op. cit., p. 126. 
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ought to be, about every Christian soul at least one respect in 
which it is virginal, namely in its relationship to Christ, and that 
this relationship is essentially orientated towards spiritual 
fruitfulness. St John Chrysostom, in a passage to which I shall 
presently refer, correctly points out that when St Paul speaks 
of espousing the CorintUans as a chaste virgin to Christ, he is 
addressing himself not merely to those whom he expects to be 
virgins in a physical manner, but rather to all who have that 
spiritual integrity of which physical virginity is only the sign 
and the shadow. It is equally true that what Maximus has to 
say on these matters has implications that go beyond the mon¬ 
astic context in which his thought habitually moves. 

In so devoted a disciple there is no need to doubt that it is 
from Gregory of Nyssa’s commentary on the Lord’s prayer that 
Maximus derives his idea that the Holy Spirit is the Idngdom 
for whose coming we pray But this interpretation gives him no 
more than his starting-point, for when he explains that it is by 
the Spirit that the meek are built up into the temple of God, he 
introduces a development which would seem to be entirely per¬ 
sonal in form 2 . By a series of scriptural texts he argues that the 
earth, whose inheritance is promised to the meek, cannot be the 
visible earth, but must rather be that kingdom prepared from 
the foundation of the world, into whose joy Grod’s faithful ser¬ 
vants enter. This they begin to do when they set their feet on the 
firm and liberating ground of the virtues, for ‘set between good 
report and evil, the humble man remains djia^g, neither puffed 
by praise nor depressed by slander’3. Then his soul begins 
to know that freedom which belongs to its true nature and to 
experience that rest which the Lord, who is meek and humble 
of heart, promises to those who take his yoke upon them, 
being released from slavery to desires and cares. This long 
passage on meekness and humility, unusual enough in the great 
doctor of charity to be noteworthy, suggests an underlying con- 


^ De Oratione Dominica, Oratio UI (PG 44,1157 C). At the same time there 
would also appear to be a Coptic tradition that Evagrius too adopted this 
interpretation in a commentary on the Pater (cf. I. Hausherr, Les le 9 ons 
d*un contemplatif, Paris 1960, pp. 83—84). 

3 While the doctrine is essentially the same, there is no obvious literary 
dependence on Gregory of Nyssa, De Beatitudinibus, Oratio II, PG44, 
1208ff., 

3PG90, 888 A. 

80 * 
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nection with the doctrine of the incarnation which gives the 
unfolding of the thought a unity not at first apparent. In the 
preface to his exposition Maximus has explicitly pointed to 
the parallel between that voluntary kenosis of the Word of 
Grod in becoming truly man and that kenosis of the passions 
by which we may, under grace, become divinized^. Our own 
self-emptying is the proper response to the divine self-emptying, 
for the effects of which we ask in this prayer 2 . 

Seeing, then, what is offered to the meek and humble, who, 
asks Maximus, continuing his argument, will not long for that 
mark of the kingdom of Christ by which he is, like his royal 
master, beyond male and female, free from the tyranny of anger 
and lust 2 ? This reference to the text of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians 3,28 makes an open enough link with the familiar 
doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa, for whom the return to the condi¬ 
tion of paradise necessarily involves a transcendance of sexuality, 
since, as St. Paul says, ‘in Christ there is neither male nor female’ 
This interpretation is in no sense to be narrowly conceived. For 
Gregory, as for Maximus, the mark of the heavenly world is 
separation from the unruly life of the passions. As he says in the 
De virginitate, the great mysterion shown by the manner of the 
incarnation is that ‘purity is the only adequate sign of the pre¬ 
sence and the coming of God, which cannot otherwise be truly 
attained, unless one separates oneself completely from the pas¬ 
sions of the fiesh’5. This, it will be seen, is, in one sense, to define 
the essence of virginity and it goes deeper than any merely phy¬ 
sical considerations. 

Maximus, in the passage we are considering, finds his own 
image for this separation in the mantle of the prophet Elias 
which, he says, means ‘the mortification of the fiesh, wherein the 
glory of moral beauty consists’®. After P6re Hausherr’s study of 
self-love in Maximus, I do not need to insist upon the importance 
for Maximus of one’s attitude to one’s own body as a gage of 
one’s emancipation from the passions 7. This mantle of morti- 

1 877 A. 

2 876 B. 

3 888 C. 

^ Cf. J. Dani^lou, Platonisme et th6ologie mystique. Essai sur la philo- 
Bophie religieuse de Saint Gr6goire de Nysse, Paris 1954, pp. 51—53. 

5 De Virginitate, cap. II (PG 46, 324 A). 

6PG90, 889 A. 

7 I. Hausherr, Philautie (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 137, Rome 1952). 
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fication is the prophet’s parting gift to his disciple and successor 
Eliseus, and it is to be the means whereby he may divide and 
cross the turbulent waters which separate him from the holy 
land. 

The elder prophet himself, now liberated and free, goes straight 
up to God, borne on the fiery horses of the concerted virtues. For 
he realized, says Maximus, continuing to the incandescent heart 
of his magnificent image in a sentence which for its length and 
complexity I shall not attempt to translate ^ he realized that 
the varying impulses of desire and anger must fall away from 
the disciple of Christ and that, living and moving and having 
his being in him, he must not bear in himself that opposition of 
states which Maximus, with Gregory, sees as implied in the male 
and female of which St Paul speaks. It is, in a word, necessary 
to leave behind that condition of mutability in which the yvwptrj 
may still be defiected from its true and ultimate good. Maximus 
elsewhere distinguishes between the <pvaix6v, which is 

that appetite for things which follows nature, and gnomic will 
which, he says, is “the voluntary impulse and movement of 
reason towards one thing or another” 2 . Hence it is the impulses 
of gnomic will that are vital and determining at a personal level. 
The freedom of this will is inalienable, but the perfection of 
its freedom is a permanent orientation towards the true good, 
which only grace can bring about 3. It is the transformation of 
this will into the divine likeness — for God is necessarily fixed 
in his own good — which the Holy Spirit effects when he makes 
it his radiant dwelling-place^. So indeed God’s kingdom comes 
as the soul shares in the divine nature xara to dvvarov. Without 
losing its own nature it becomes, in its measure, godlike by a 
new kind of birth, whereby Christ is always mystically bom 
as he makes it both virgin and mother, transcending male and 
female cooperation and the existence of things that come to be 
and pass away. 

Thus does Maximus in his conclusion lead us to the positive 
aspect of virginity on which Gregory of Nyssa had likewise in¬ 
sisted when he said: ‘What happened in the stainless Mary in a 

i PG 90, 889 BC. 

2PG91, 153 AB. 

3 For a discuBsion of these notions see P. Sherwood, The earlier Ambigua 
of St. Maximus the Confessor, Rome 1955, pp. 201—204. 

4 PG 90, 889 C. 
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bodily fashion when the fullness of the Gk)dhead that was in 
Christ shone through her virginity, happens in every soul that is 
virginal. We know Christ no longer according to the flesh, but 
spiritually he dwells in us and brings his Father with him, as the 
Grospel says^.’ In the context Gregory is speaking speciflcally of 
virginity as an ascetic ideal, like that writer, probably Athana¬ 
sius, of an older treatise on virginity preserved in Syriac and 
Armenian, who says to the virgins: I call the Theotokos your 
Mother 2. But this sense of an affinity between the dedicated 
soul and the virgin Mother of God goes back, of course, much 
further. Origen, in a passage from his second homily on the 
Canticle, where the context is not specifically monastic, speaking 
of the words of the angel of the Annuncation, The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee, says: ‘The birth of Christ began with this shadow; not only 
in Mary did his birth begin with this shadow, but in you too, 
if you are worthy, the word of God is born’ 3. Maximus uses a 
rather more developed form of the same notion at the beginning 
of his epistle 19^. But perhaps nowhere in his writings are all the 
elements of a mystical doctrine so closely bound up with the 
dogma of the Incarnation brought together more concisely than 
in the passage from the commentary on the Lord’s Prayer we 
have been examining. Thought and imagery hold admirably 
together, and it is surely legitimate to say that the very terms 
in which the kenosis of the passions is described, without being 
limited to any specific ascetic practice, would make it possible 
to say with St John Chrysostom in his homily 28 on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: ‘This belongs to all who are virgins in soul, who 
are free from worldly preoccupations; for these thoughts corrupt 
souls.’ St Paul, Chrysostom insists, is speaking of the universal 
Church when he says: For I have espoused you to one husband 
thal I may presenl you a chaste virgin to Christ. ‘For the in¬ 
corrupt soul is a virgin, though she have a husband’3. John 
Chrysostom appears here to be merely isolating what is the 
essential element in one aspect of the tradition. Its completeness, 


^ De Virginitate, cap. II (PG 46, 324 B). 

2 Syriac text and French trans., J. Lebon, Analecta Syriaca I, Mua^n 40, 
1927. 

3 PG 13, 52 D. 

4 PG91, 692 AB. 

5 PG 63, 201-202. 
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however, is only adequately expressed when, as in Maximus, 
the Theotokos is seen as the type of the perfection of every 
Christian soul. If St John Damascene could say that ‘in the name 
of the Theotokos the whole mystery of the incarnation is implied’^ 
it is hardly too much to say that in that name is also implied 
the mystical life which the incarnation made possible. Maximus 
himself will say that the incarnation brings it about that ‘by a 
happy correspondence Grod becomes man by the deification of 
man and man becomes God by the inhumanizing of God. For 
always and in everything the Word of God and God wishes to 
work out the mystery of his infieshing’ 2 . 

^ De Fide Orthodoxa, lib 111, cap. 12 (PG 94, 1029 C). 

2PG91, 1084 CD. 
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La doctrine des trois voies dans la TMologie Mystique 
du Pseudo-Denys I’Ar4opagite 

J. Vannestb S. J., Louvain 


Dans la tradition spirituelle, aussi bien en Orient que dans 
rOccident, la doctrine des trois voies occupe une place impor- 
tante. II est vrai que plus d’une tentative a faite en vue de 
fixer les lois de la croissance spirituelle: toujours est-il que les 
trois voies ou trois stages de la vie spirituelle, purification, illu¬ 
mination et perfection, semblent Temporter de loin sur d’autres 
classifications. 

L’^tude des origines de cette doctrine n’est plus k faire*. 
Evagre le Pontique et le Pseudo-Denys en Orient, St. Augustin 
en Occident sont tributaires d’un enseignement qui remonte k 
Clement d’Alexandrie et k Origfene. Au depart il y a la grande 
distinction platonicienne entre la Ttgaxrixij et la yvcoaig ou ^ecogia; 
dans la suite, une nouvelle division s’opfere dans cette demifere 
r^alit6: une connaissance et contemplation des dtres cr44s ou 
rpvmxri ^ewgia, et une ‘&eoXoyla, connaissance sup^rieure, une 
contemplation de Dieu ou gnose de la Sainte Trinity. 

Chez Evagre le Pontique, il est ais6 de d^montrer la prove¬ 
nance: Origdne et le monachisme, ce dernier assumant des 416- 
ments stoiciens. Le cas n’est pas si simple chez Denys I’Ar^o- 
pagite: 14, les cadres d’une pens4e n4oplatonicienne se mfelent k 
des donnees sp4cifiquement chr4tiens. Du dualisme original plato- 
nicien entre la TtQaxrixi] et la yvwaiQ, une autre tradition s’est 
d4v41opp4e. Construite elle aussi en forme ternaire, cette division 
re 9 oit de Plotin une profonde orientation religieuse et aboutit, 
en passant par Jamblique, k Proclus: 14, elle prend corps dans 
un syst4me de pens4e tr4s rigoureux. Le partage exact entre les 
deux influences est toujours 4 faire: en tout cas, le Pseudo- 
Denys est tributaire des deux. 


^ Cf. K. Rahner, Uber das Problem des Stufenweges zur christlichen Voll- 
endung. Schriften zur Theologie, III, Einsiedeln 1966, pp. 11-34. 
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Toutefois, il importe, avant de poser le problfeme qui nous 
occupe, de pr^ciser: chez le Pseudo-Denys, il n’est pas question 
de trois voies mais de trois activit^s. L’activit4 de la xd^agaig, 
Tactivit^ de la qxoriafAa, et Tactivit^ de la reXelcocng ou hcaaigy 
celles-ci ayant k leur tour un aspect actif et passif. Cette triple 
division est typiquement I’apanage de la structure hi^rarchique, 
aussi bien des anges que de TEglise. En toute rigueur, cette 
doctrine des trois stades y est pr4sent6e k c6t6 des multiples divi¬ 
sions temaires qui se recoupent k Tinfini. 

On ne saurait passer sous silence cette extreme rigueur d’appli- 
cation: la vision dionysienne de TEglise est une structure pyra- 
midale en degr^s hi^rarchiques, oil une activity ou une passivity 
d6termin6e est li4e k chaque degr6. «L*ordre de la hi^rarchie, c’est 
que les uns soient purifies et que les autres purifient; que les uns 
soient illumines et que les autres illuminent; que les uns re 9 oi- 
vent la perfection et que les autres la donnent» ^ Pendant Tex- 
pos6 de Denys, nous nous scntons plus d’une fois g6n6s par cette 
extreme rigueur, ou sa conception de Tunivers, si fortement im- 
pregn4e de n4oplationisme, Ta pu mener. 

Mais le probl^me n’est pas 14: a-t-on suffisamment remarqu^ 
que cette division temaire en purification, illumination et per¬ 
fection fait d^faut dans le traits de la Thdologie Mystique? Cette 
doctrine n’y apparait pas, ni dans le petit traits, ni dans les para- 
graphes du traits des Norm diviris, oil Tauteur amorce sa doc¬ 
trine de Tascension mystique. Une lecture attentive ne permet 
pas de trouver, dans la Thdologie Mystique, la r^f^rence explicite 
de ce remarquable agencement en trois activit^s. 

Certes, il serait ais6, pour la commodity d’un expose, d’intro- 
duire cette division temaire. Mais le danger n’est pas imaginaire 
de d^former alors la doctrine dionysienne en la faisant sortir de 
ses cadres sp^cifiques, ceci 6tant d’autant plus facile que le texte 
de ce traits est dense et ^nigmatique k souhait. 

Sans prendre position k Tigard d’un ^ventuel partage entre 
rinfluence chr^tienne des Peres et celle de la philosophie de 
Proclus, nous voudrions ici: analyser la demarche mystique dio¬ 
nysienne en ses moments successifs, et comparer le r^sultat de 
cette recherche k la doctrine dionysienne des trois activit6s. 
Nous constatons que la demarche mystique, telle qu’elle est 


t De caelesti hierarchia, chap. HI, 2, 165 B/C. trad. R. Roques. 
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d^crite dans le petit trait6, pr^sente ind^niablement une forme 
sp4cifique sous les g6n4ralit4s du schema temaire. 

Remarquons tout d’abord, qu’en parcourant le texte de la 
Thiologie Mystique, nous ne trouvons pas la fameuse division 
temaire, mais bien une distinction en deux voies. Une xd&odog 
ou voie descendante, et une mont4e ou &vodog. Situ6e au niveau 
de la connaissance, cette division n’est pas sans rapport avec le 
double mouvement d’^manation et de retour des Stres, mais elle 
n’en est pas la simple projection dans le domaine de la connais¬ 
sance de Dieu. Toujours est-il qu’autour de cette duality de 
connaissances de Dieu, Tune par affirmations (ou th^ologie cata- 
phatique), I’autre par negations (ou th6ologie apophatique), se 
profile la trame de la theologie mystique. A Tinterieur de la 
mont^e par les negations {dvodog did rcbv djicnpaaecov) ^ joue une 
nouvelle structure en trois moments. 

Analysons maintenant la premiere des trois activit^s, la puri¬ 
fication. H^ritifere de la xa^aqaig platonicienne, celle-ci nous est 
pr^sent^e dans le premier chapitre de la TMologie Mystique, 4 
Taide du r^cit de I’ascension du Sinai par Moise. Denys se sert 
visiblement du r^cit de FExode et distingue nettement: une 
purification, un d^passement des sommets avec I’abandon des 
lumi^res et des paroles divines, et enfin une entree dans la T6nfe- 
bre oil se trouve Dieu. <(Car ce n’est pas sans raison que le divin 
Moise re 9 oit Tordre de se purifier d’abord soi-mSme, et ensuite, 
de se s^parer de ceux qui ne sont pas purs eux-m6mes*2. 

Cette typologie n’est toutefois pas k I’avant-plan. Denys 
n’explique gufere ici en quoi consiste cette dnoxA&aqaiq. Car 
I’ex^g^se qui est donn^e, qui pr^cfede et qui suit cette allusion 
biblique, est I’expos^ bien plus ferme d’une doctrine precise. 
II s’agit ni plus ni moins d’un abandon {ojidkeme), d’un renonce¬ 
ment. Mais ce renoncement que Denys veut total, navra &q)ehav^, 
se voit designer un domaine tres restreint: celui d’une connais¬ 
sance deDieu par affirmations, soit en partant des r^alit^s intelli- 
gibles, soit en partant du monde sensible. En mdme temps, 
I’auteur ne cache pas sa pr^f^rence pour une connaissance qui 
procMe par negations: au fur et k mesure que son expose 
s’avance, il met en evidence ce qu’il appelle — avec toute une 


* De divinis nominibus, Chap. 13,3, 981 B. 

2 De mystica theologia. Chap. 1,3, 1000 C. 

3 Id. Chap. 1,1 1000 A. 
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4cole philosophique * — dtpalgeaig: une progression de proposi¬ 
tions negatives, s’4tendant k tons les itres, et qui a comme 
Sujet la Cause transcendante. 

En ce premier moment, le Pseudo-Denys ne prend pas appui 
sur une experience personnelle de connaissance mystique, comme 
par example le fera plus tard, pour ses nuits, un Jean de la Croix. 
A Tanalyse, Texemple de Moise semble n’avoir servi qu’4 intro- 
duire cette serie bien ordonn^e de negations, sa theologie nega¬ 
tive : I’exigence de renoncement vise k ecarter une connaissance 
deDieu qui procfede par affirmations. Dans le traite de la theologie 
mystique, il ne semble pas fitre question d’un niveau moral oil 
s’opererait une purification par le renoncement au monde et au 
mal. Tout se pose ici sur le plan de la connaissance, dans une 
eonfrontation de deux types de connaissance. Benon 9 ant & la 
connaissance par affirmations, le Pseudo-Denys avance V d<pal- 
Qeaig ou la monWe par negations: sa seule apologie consiste 
dans la grande th^se de la transcendance absolue de Dieu: 
«on n’arrive pas k Le comprendre ni 4 Le dire ni 4 Le nommer* 2 . 

Le second stade ou la seconde activity est d4sign6 par le 
vocable qxoriafAa, quelques fois par iXXafjiipigy illumination. 
A premiere vue, il serait tout 4 fait indiqu6 d’examiner Tex- 
p^rience de Moise sur le Sinai, afin de d^couvrir cette r^alit^ 
A la suite de V d<paiQeaig. Le r4sultat est plutdt d^cevant, car il 
y est question d^abandonner les lumiferes divines, «pour entrer 
dans la T4n4bre oti se trouve vraiment selon la Parole des 
Ecritures, Celui qui est au del4 de tout»3. 

Suivons une autre ligne de pens^e: il est vrai que cette divine 
T4n4bre est appel^e par deux fois: toute lumineuse, {miqqxoxov. 
Tlus significatif encore est le fait que la prifere 4 la Trinity qui 
ouvre le traits, implore le bienfait «d’6tre dirig4 vers le plus 
haut sommet, vraiment inconnaissable et tout lumineux des 
Ecritures mystiques*^. Et 4 son ami Timoth^e, Denys pr6dit 
•qu’il sera dirig4 «vers le Rayon suressentiel de la divine T4n4bre» 
(Tiqdg TYfv vneQovaiov rov ^elov axdrovg dxrZva)^, 

Mais nos recherches s’arrdtent 14. Qui plus est, cette T4n4bre 
ne sert pas 4 d^crire un ^tat d’ame du mystique, consequence 


^ Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Albinus and Plotinos on divine Attributes. Har. Th. 
Review 45, 1962, 115—130. 2 d© divinis nominibus, Chap. 7,3, 872 A. 

3 De mystica theologia, Chap. 1,3, 1000 C. 

4 fhtegqiaijg, De mystica theologia, Chap. 1, 1, 997 A. 

^ De mystica theologia. Chap. 1,1, 1000 A. 
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d’une purification op6r6e pax une grace extraordinaire. Cette obs- 
curit4 que le Pseudo-Denys veut atteindre, ne semble aucunement 
indiquer un fait psychologique, mais la situation du Transcen- 
dant, Dieu en tant que inaccessible. D’ailleurs, Denys se sert, pour 
expliquer la connaissance mystique, indifKrement du lumineux 
et de Tobscur. 

La solution toutefois n’est pas 14. Car I’attention de Denys 
est enti^rement port4e sur une autre cat4gorie, celle de non- 
connaitre ou d’inconnaissance, diyvioola, L’auteur nous facilite 
la d^couverte par sa rigueur logique dans le maniement des 
concepts voir et amnaltre. Une sym^trie parfaite coordonne 
les donn^es. Rappelons d’abord le premier moment, V dqjaiQeaiQ. 
Td ndvra dcpcuQovfjiev «Nous retranchons tout, 4crit-il au second 
chapitre, afin de connaitre 4 d^couvert cette Incognoscibilit^, 
voilde par tout objet de connaissance dans tous les etres, et de 
voir cette Tenfebre suressentielle, cach^e par toute lumifere qui 
est dans les 6tres»^ 

Ce qui empeche de voir la T6n4bre de rincognoscibilit4, c’est 
la lumifere qui nous fait voir les Stres: il faut done renoncer 4 
toute connaissance sensible pour entrer dans la T4n4bre. De 
m^me, ce qui nous emp6che de connaitre le Transcendant, e’est 
toute connaissance au niveau de r§tre: il faut Tabondonner et 
pr^ferer la montee par les negations. Vue de la T^nebre par une 
non-vue, connaissance eminente d’une Incognoscibilit^ par un 
non-connaitre, par Vdyvwaia. 

Voil4 ce qui reste de Tillumination: un non-connaitre total, 
une dyvwaia, qui est 4 la fois le theme central de son traits de 
theologie mystique. Par la voie des negations, Denys pretend 
aboutir 4 ce non-connaitre total, qu’il pr^sente comme la veri¬ 
table connaissance de Dieu. C’est le terme d’une demarche qu’il 
appelle «une theologie n4gative». 

Le troisieme stade enfin est le perfectionnement, la reXeicoaig, 
L’abb6 Roques, qui dans son livre «L’Univers dionysiem a 
longuement analyse I’activit^ hi^rarchique^, declare qu’ici, deux 
termes reXeicoaig et ivcoaiQ sont souvent employes Tun pour 
I’autre. Et il ajoute «qu’il semble toutefois que le concept d’ evojaig 
soit d’extension plus large que celui de reXelwaig qu’il englobe, en 
meme temps que ceux de xd&aQOig et d’ iXXafixpig, Ces trois 


^ De mystica theologia, Chap. 2,1, 1025 B. 

2 R. Roques, L’Univers dionysien, Paris, 1954. 
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operations constituent les aspects compldmentaires de Tuni- 
fication» 

Dans le traits de la TMologie Mystique, un tel choix ne nous est 
pas donn^. II n’est question que de hiooiQ, d’union k Dieu, pour 
designer une troisi^me 6tape. Dans la ddmarche mystique, telle 
que la prdconise I’Ar^opagite, cette Ivioaig ou union k Dieu en est 
le but final. Car dans sa recherche du Transcendant, c’est le ddsir 
d’etre uni k Dieu qui met tout en branle. II inspire et anime 
I’efiFort, qui deployd par la negation abstractive, 1’ dq>alQeaig, 
culmine dans le non-connaitre total, dans 1’ dyvwaia, Dieu dtant 
rinconnaissable, I’homme qui veut vraiment etre uni k Lui, n’a 
d’autre issue que de chercher une similitude de cet En-Soi par un 
non-connaitre total. C’est la mont4e par les negations qui le fait 
aboutir k cette attitude. Comme Denys prdtend de Moise: «et il est 
uni, selon un mode meilleur, k Celuiqui est totalement Inconnais- 
sable, par une inactivity de toute connaissance, connaissant 
au-del^i de I’intelligence par le fait de ne rien connaitre»2. 

En conclusion: nous ne retrouvons pas, dans le traite de la 
TMologie mystique, la division temaire qui regit toute I’activite 
des anges et des difiFerentes functions de I’Eglise dans les deux 
hierarchies dionysiennes, c’est-4-dire, la distinction entre puri¬ 
fication, illumination et perfection. 

En revanche, nous y decouvrons une autre progression en 
trois temps, dont seulement le premier — la purification — et le 
dernier — I’union — presentent quelque ressemblance. Ceux-ci 
conservent cependant assez de particularites, qui leur donnent 
un caractere typique, different des descriptions traditionelles de 
la theologie spirituelle. 

Le second moment, I’iUumination, a ete totalement transforme 
par le pseudo-Denys. A I’encontre d’une connaissance commune de 
Dieu qui proc^de par affirmations, I’auteur propose un non-con¬ 
naitre, altitude de I’intelligence qui resulte d’un processus logique 
des negations. De cette dyvcoaia, il se fait le defenseur energique. 

A moitie cachee sous le masque d’un langage mystique, de- 
routant parfois par I’extreme rigueur logique de sa construction, 
cette division temaire ne percera pas dans la tradition spirituelle. 
Elle cedera la place k I’autre triade de purification, d’illumination 
et de perfection, qui deviendra, jusqu’4 nos jours au moins, I’en- 
seignement des maitres spirituels. 


1 0. c. p. 95 note 3. mystica theologia. Chap. 1,3, 1001 A. 
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